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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


WHEN  I  formed  the  plan  of  this  work,  it 
was  my  intention  to  lay  before  the  Reader 
as  much  ufeful,  authentic,  and  amufing  informa- 
tion on  the  fubjects  of  the  feven  chapters  of  each 
book,  as  I  could  collect,  without  paying  any  re- 
gard to  the  proportion  of  thefe  chapters  to  one 
another,  in  point   of  length.     This,  I  knew, 
would   be   different   in   different   ages,   as  the 
manners,    circumflances,   and   purfuits  of  the 
people  of  Britain  changed.     In  that  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  which  is  the  fubjecl  of  the 
prefent  book,   both   the   Britifti  nations  were 
more   conflantly  engaged  in  war,  thefe  wars 
were  more  fierce  and  bloody,   and  produced 
more  fudden  and  furprifing  revolutions,  than  in 
any  other  period.     This  is  the  reafon  that  the 
firfl  chapter  of  this  book  is  longer  than  that  of 
any  of  the  former  books,  in  proportion  to  the 
other  chapters,  though  nothing  hath  been  omit- 
ted in  any  of  thefe  chapters  that  feemed  worthy 
of  a  place  in  general  hiftory.     I  take  no  delight 
in  defcribing  fcenes  of  Slaughter  and  defolation, 
though  fuch  defcriptions  may  be  ufeful,  and  on 
13  .the 


,  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

the  prefent  occafion  were  unavoidable.  It  was 
impoffible  to  draw  a  faithful  pifture  of  our  an- 
ceftors,  in  thofe  unhappy  times,  without  paint- 
ing them  in  arms,  deftroying  one  another,  or 
carrying  definition  into  other  countries.  I  look 
forward  with  pleafure  to  the  fucceeding  periods 
of  our  hiflory,  when  the  fword  was  oftener 
fheathed,  and  the  arts  of  peace  were  cultivated 
with  greater  afliduity  and  fuccefs. 

In  difcovering  the  truth,  and  forming  the 
events  of  this  period  into  a  clear,  confiftent, 
and  well-authenticated  narration,  I  have  expe- 
rienced feveral  difficulties.  Some  of  the  events 
are  fo  furprifing,  that  they  are  hardly  credible; 
others  are  involved  in  darknefs  almoft  impene* 
trable;  and  the  information  afforded  by  the  con- 
temporary hiftorians  is  feldom  fatisfadlory,  often 
confufed,  and  fometimes  contradictory.  Whe- 
ther I  have  fucceeded  or  not,  in  furmounting 
thefe  difficulties,  is  humbly  fubmitted  to  the 
decifion  of  the  Public.  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  I 
have  attempted  it,  and  that  the  attempt  hath 
coft  me  no  little  thought  and  labour,  as  well 
as  time. 

R.  H. 
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CHAP.  L 

The  civil  and  military  hi/lory  of  England,  from 
the  accejjion  of  Henry  IV.,  A.D.  1399.,  to  the 
accejffion  of  Henry  VIL,  A.D.  1485. 

SECTION  I. 

From  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV.,  A.D.  1399.,  to  the 
accejjion  of  Henry  V.,  A.  D;  1413. 

THE  acceffion  of  Henry  IV.  may  be  dated  A.D.  1399. 
on  September  30.  A.D.  1399.,    when   be  ^^7~ 
was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Archbifhops  tionof 
-of  Canterbury  and  York,  in  the  prefence,  and  HenryIV- 
with  the  approbation,  of  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment *.    After  a  Toothing  fpeech  from  the  throne, 
which  hath  been  alreadyrelated,  he  adjourned  the 

.  *  T.Walfmghara>  p.  360.     T,  Otterbourne,  a  Th.  Hearn.  edit, 
torn.  i.  p.  aao. 

VOL,  ix,  B  parlia- 
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A.D.IJ99.  parliament  to  October  9.,  that  he  might  have  lei- 
' — » '  fu  re  to  prepare  for  his  coronation,  which  he  ap- 
pointed to  be  on  the  i3th  of  the  fame  month,  the 
anniverfary  of  his  going  into  exile 2.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly crowned  at  Weftminfter  on  that  day, 
by  T.  Arundel  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  with 
all  the  ancient  folemnities,  and  fome  new  ones  of 
his  own  invention,  admirably  calculated  to  im- 
prefs  the  minds  of  a  luperftitious  people  with 
greater  veneration  for  his  perfon  and  authority 3. 
Thus,  by  a  very  furprifing  revolution,  Henry 
Duke  of  Lancafter,  (irnamed  Bollingbroke,  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  in  lefs  than  three  months 
of  an  exile,  became  the  crowned  anointed  king 
of  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 

Though  Henry  was  now  in  peaceable  poffeffion 
°f tne  throne,  he  was  neither  fecure  in  his  ftate 
dangers  of  nor  eafy  in  his  mind ;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
King         involved  in  many  perplexities,  and  expofed  to 
many  clangers.  He  evidently  owed  his  elevation  to 
a  fudden  gale  of  popular  favour,  excited  by  com- 
.paffion  for  his  fufferings ;  and  he  could  not  but  be 
fenfible  that  this  might  foon  fubfide,  or  take  a  dif- 
ferent turn.    Edward  the  Black  Prince  had  long 

2  He  commanded  the  fword  which  he  wore  when  he  landed  at  Ra= 
vanfpure,  to  be  carried  naked  and  erect  before  him,  calling  it  Lancaf- 
ter Sword,  intimating,  that  he  was  determined  to  defend  his  crown  by 
his  fword.     The  oil  with  which  he  was  anointed  (contained  in  a  vef- 
fel  of  ftone,  with  a  cover  of  gold  fet  with  diamonds),  it  was  affirmed, 
had  been  brought  from  heaven  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  delivered  to 
St.  Thomas  Becket,  with  a  declaration,  that  the  kings  anointed  with 
that  oil  would  be  great  and  victorious  princes,  and  zealous  champions 
of  the  church.     However  ridiculous  this  tale  may  appear  to  us,  it  is 
related  by  the  contemporary  hiftorians  as  a  certain  truth. 

3  See  vol.  7.  b.4-  c.*.  $5.     Otterbourne,  p.juo.  Waiting.  p.s6o, 

been 
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been  theboaft  and  darling  of  the  Englifh  nation,  A.D.I39?, 
and  his  memory  was  held  in  the  highert  veneration,.  *— ^v^ 
Richard,  his  un  happy  fon,  was  ftill  alive,  and,  in 
fpite  of  all  his  errors,  had  many  friends,  who  la- 
mented his  fall,  and  ardently  defired  his  reftora- 
tion.  Henry  increafed  his  perplexities  and  dan- 
gers by  the  pride  and  jealouiy  of  his  nature,  which 
never  allowed  him  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  re* 
ceived  the  crown  from  the  free  gift  of  the  people* 
by  their  reprefentatives  in  parliament, as  a  reward 
for  having  delivered  them  from  tyranny,  though 
all  the  world  knew  that  he  had  no  other  title.  He 
could  not  ferioufly  pretend  that  he  had  conquered 
England,  when  he  arrived  in  it  with  only  eighty 
perfons  in  his  company,  and  owed  all  his  fuccefs 
to  the  voluntary  conflux  of  the  people  to  his  ftand- 
ard  ;  and  though  he  hinted  at  the  right  of  con- 
queft  when  he  claimed  the  crown,  he  was  obliged 
immediately  to  difavow  it.  Nor  could  he  pretend 
to  the  hereditary  right  of  blood ;  for  that  was  evi- 
dently in  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  young  Earl  of 
March,  defcended  from  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence, 
the  elder  brother  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan~ 
cafter ;  and  Roger  Earl  of  March,  the  father  of 
that  young  nobleman, had  a  fewyears  before  been 
declared  prefumptive  heir  to  Richard  IT.  by  a6l  of 
parliament.  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  alfo  one 
of  the  fons  of  Edmund  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
married  Ann,  lifter  of  Edmund  Earl  of  March, 
coniidered  himfelf  as  injured  by  the  intrufion  of 
Henry  into  the  throne;  Charles  VI.,  King  of 
France,  was  greatly  enraged  at  the  depofition  of 
Richard  his  fon-in-law,  and  threatened  ven- 
B  2  geance; 
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A.D.IJ99.  geance;  and  the  Scots  waited  with  impatience  the 
J  expected  commotions  in  England,  in  order  to  in- 
vade it,,     Befides  all  this,  Henry  lay  under  fuch 
mighty  obligations  to  thofe  who  had  efpoufed  his 
caufe  (particularly  to  the  two  powerful  Earls  of 
Northumberland   and  Weftmoreland),   that  he 
found  it  as  difficult  to  fecure  the  adherence  of 
his  friends,  by  gratifying  their  defires,  as   to 
guard  againft  the  defigns  of  his  enemies. 
Henry  Henry's  wifdom,  courage,  and  good  fortune, 

makes  the  did  not  defert  him  in  this  critical  lituation,  and  he 
aninftra-  purfued  the  mod  prudent  meafures  for  preferving 
mentof  the  prize  he  had  obtained.  The  parliament  which 
on  the  M  ha(l  depofed  Richard,  and  raifed  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caftcr  to  the  throne,  had  been  called  in  the  name 
of  the  firft  of  thefe  princes,  but  was  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  the  laft,  who  therefore  continued 
it,  and  made  it  the  inflrument  of  enacting  what- 
ever he  thought  fit  to  dictate.  This  obfequious  af- 
fembly  entailed  the  crown  upon  Henry  and  his  de- 
fcendants,  without  afligning  any  reafon,  or  taking 
notice  of  the  preteniions  of  any  other  perfon4.  It 
repealed  all  the  a6ls  of  that  famous  parliament 
which  met  at  Weft  minder  A.D.  1397.,  and  at 
Shrewsbury  A.  D.  1398.,  though  all  the  lords, 
both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  had  taken  a  folemn 
oath  never  to  confent  to  the  repeal  of  thefe  acts 5. 
The  Earls  of  Rutland,  Kent,  Huntington,  So- 
merfet,  Salifbury,  Thomas  Lord  d'Efpencer,  and 
William  le  Scrop,  had  been  the  great  friends 
and  confidents  of  King  Richard,  the  accufers  of 

4  Hall,  folio  10,  n.  5  T.  Wolfing,  p.  361.  T.  Otterbourne, 

p.  222. 

the 
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the  Duke  of  Glouceiler,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  A.D.i39$. 
and  Warwick,  in  the  late  parliament,  and  had 
received  grants  of  the  forfeited  eilates  of  thefe 
noblemen,  and  been  raifed  to  the  higher  titles  of 
Dukes  of  Albermarle,  Surry,  Exeter,  Marquis  of 
Dorfet,  Earls  of  Glouceiler  and  Wiltihire,  as  a 
reward  for  that  fervice.  Henry,  fufpe6ling  them 
of  a  fecret  attachment  to  their  former  mailer,  de- 
termined to  humble  and  reduce  them  under  his 
mercy,  that  he  might  either  ruin  them,  or  gain 
them  to  his  intereft.  With  this  view  he  pre- 
vailed upon  this  parliament  to  deprive  them  of 
the  titles  and  fortunes  they  had  obtained  in  the 
laft,  and  to  leave  them  at  his  mercy  as  to  their 
former  honours  and  eflates 6.  The  parliament, 
having  done  every  thing  Henry  could  devife  for 
fixing  him  firmly  on  the  throne,  was  dhTolved. 

To  reward  his  moil  powerful  friends,  was  one  Reward  ^ 
of  the  riril  cares  of  this  wife  prince.  On  the  very  feis  friends* 
iirft  day  of  his  reign,  be  conilituted  Henry  Percy 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  conftable,  and  Ralph 
Nevil  Earl  of  Weftmoreland,  marfhal  of  England; 
and  a  few  days  after,  he  granted  the  Ifle  of  Man 
to  the  former,  and  the  earldom  of  Richmond  to 
the  latter 7.  In  the  diflribution  of  favours,  his 
own  family  was  not  forgotten ;  his  eldeil  Ion 
Henry  was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of* 
Cornwall,  and  Earl  of  Chefler,  O6lober  15.,  and 
a  few  days  after,  Duke  of  Aquitaine 8.  To  the 
Earls  of  Warwick  and  Arundel.,  all  their  eftates 

*  T.  Walfing.  p.  561. 

7  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.  89.  95.     T.  Otterbourne,  p.  223. 

8  Rym,  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.  91,  &c.    T.  Walfing.  p,  361. 

B  3  and 
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A.D.I399.  and  honours  were  reftored  ;  and  on  many  others 
^  honours,  grants,  and  offices  were  bellowed. 

Courts  the       Henry,  when  he  was  Earl  of  Derby,  as  well  as 

tfo  people.  ms  father  the  Duke  of  Lancafter,  had  been  fuf- 
pe6led  of  favouring  the  opinions  of  Wickliff; 
but  he  now  a6led  a  very  different  part,  and 
courted  the  favour  of  the  clergy  with  the  greatefl 
diligence,  prof  effing  the  greateft  regard  to  their 
perfons  and  intereft,  and  to  all  the  ceremonies  of 
their  religion  9.  To  give  the  people  in  general  a 
fpecimen  of  the  difference  between  his  govern- 
ment and  that  of  his  predeceffor,  he  iflued  a  pro- 
clamation, commandingalltheblank  bonds,  called 
Ragmans,  which  had  been  extorted  by  Richard 
and  his  favourites,  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.10 

Sends  am-  When  the  internal  peace  of  the  kingdom,  as  he 
imagined,  was  thus  fecured,  he  bent  his  thoughts 


and  Scot-  to  avert  the  ftorms  which  threatened  him  from 
abroad.  With  this  view  he  fent  Thomas  Skirlowe 
Bifhop  of  Durham,  and  Thomas  Percy  Earl  of 
Worcefter,  ambafTadors  to  the  court  of  France, 
with  inftruelions  to  negotiate,  if  poffible,  fome 
intermarriages  between  the  two  royal  families, 
and  by  all  means  to  prevent  a  war  ;  to  which 
the  unfettled  ftate  of  that  court,  and  of  the 
King's  health,  who  was  fubjecl  to  frequents  fits 
of  madnefs,  contributed  more  than  any  argu- 
ments they  could  employ  ".  The  Scots  expect- 
ing an  invafion  of  England  from  France,  made 
an  incurfion  into  Northumberland,  took  and  de- 


9  Rym.  Foed.  torn.  8.  p. 96,  97.  101,  &c. 

*>  Id.  ibid.  p.  109.  "'  Id.  ibid.  p.ioS. 
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ftroyed  the  caflle  of  Wark,  and  plundered  the  A.D.i399. 
open  country  t2.  Henry,  unwilling  to  engage  in 
a  war  fo  foon,  gave  a  commiflion  to  the  Earl  of 
Weftmoreland,  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with 
thefe  troublefome  neighbours ;  and  the  Scots,  dif- 
appointed  of  the  French  invafion,  retired  into 
their  own  country,  and  deiifled  from  hoililities.13 

But  all  thefe  precautions  could  not  prevent  A.D.i4oo. 
the  plots  of  Henry's  enemies;  and  a  very  danger- 
ous  one  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
The  Earls  of  Rutland,  Huntington,  Kent,  Salif- 
bury,  and  Gloucefter  (though  the  two  firfl  were 
his  near  relations  I4,  and  they  had  been  all  kindly 
treated  by  the  new  King,)  could  not  forget  the 
eftates  and  titles  which  they  had  received  from 
Richard,  and  of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
by  Henry  in  the  late  parliament.  To  revenge 
this  injury,  as  they  efleemed  it,  they  held  fre- 
quent meetings  in  the  lodgings  of  the  Abbot  of 
Weftminfter;  where  the  followingplot  was  formed, 
for  reftoring  Richard,  and  depriving  Henry  of 
his  crown  and  life.  They  agreed  to  proclaim  a 
fplendid  tournament,  to  be  held  at  Oxford,  Janu- 
ary 3.,  to  invite  Henry,  to  be  prefent,  and  preOde 
at  that  folemnity ;  and  appointed  certain  aflaffins 
to  murder  him,  and  fuch  of  his  fons  as  were  with 
him,  when  they  were  intent  in  viewing  the  di- 
verfion.  The  King,  who  was  keeping  his  Chrift- 
mas  at  Windfor,  was  accordingly  invited  by  the 
Earl  of  Huntington,  his  brother-in-law ;  and, 
dreading  no  danger,  accepted  of  the  invitation. 

"  T.  Otterbourne,  p.  244.  13  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.  107. 

14  Rutland  was  his  firft-coufin,  and  Huntington  his  brother-in-law. 

B  4  When 
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A.D.I400.  \yhen  the  day  approached,  the  confpirators  came 
to  Oxford,  attended  by  numerous  trains  of  fol- 
lowers ;  and  every  thing  feemed  to  promife  fuc- 
cefs  to  their  fcheme. ls 

Difcovered  But  on  January  2.  the  Earl  of  Rutland  went 
feated6"  privately  to  Windfor,  and  difcovered  the  whole 
plot  (of  which  he  had  been  the  chief  contriver) 
to  the  King.  Henry,  knowing  the  treacherous 
character  of  the  man,  who  betrayed  every  party 
with  whom  he  was  connected,  heiitated  for  Ibme 
time,  and  remained  all  the  next  day  at  Windfor 
in  a  ftate  of  fufpenfe.  At  length  being  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  the  plot,  he  fet  out  in 
the  evening  for  London.  In  the  mean-time 
the  confpirators  at  Oxford  remained  in  great 
anxiety,  expecting  every  moment  the  arrival  of 
the  King,  and  their  accomplice  the  Earl  of 
Rutland.  Finding  they  did  not  arrive,  they 
concluded  that  their  plot  was  difcovered  ;  and 
refolved  to  attempt  by  force  what  they  could 
not  accomplifh  by  fraud,  hoping  to  furprife  the 
King  at  Windfor,  where  they  knew  he  had  but 
a  (lender  guard.  With  this  view,  the  Earls  of 
Kent  and  Salisbury  fet  out  from  Oxford  in  the 
evening,  at  the  head  of  400  horfemen,  com- 
pletely armed,  and  arrived  at  Windfor  next 
morning,  January  4.,  but  found  the  King  had 
departed  the  preceding  evening. '6 
The  con-  The  confpirators  were  greatly  difconcerted  by 
fpirators  the  King's  efcape.  Being  joined  by  their  accom- 
plices from  Oxford,  they  remained  about  Windfor 

15  T.  Waiting,  p.  362.     Otterbourne,  p.  124-    Hall,  folio  u,  la. 
14  T.  Walfing.  p.36z.     Otterbourne,  p.zz5. 
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that  day,  and  part  of  the  next,  giving  out  that  A.D  1400. 
King  Richard  had  efcaped  from  prifon,  and  com-  *  "r"" 
manding  all  his  fubje6ts  to  repair  to  his  ftandard. 
To  procure  credit  to  this,  they  made  one  Maud- 
lin, a  prieft,  perfonate  Richard,  to  whom  he  bore 
a  ftriking  reiemblance.  Their  army,  it  is  faid5 
increafed,  but  their  counfelswerediftracted;  fome 
infilling  on  their  continuing  in  a  body,  and  others 
on  their  difperfing.  On  a  report  that  Henry  was 
marching  towards  them  at  the  head  of  20,000 
men,  this  lad  advice  prevailed.  The  Earls  of 
Kent  and  Salifbury,  with  their  followers,  directed 
their  route  to  Cirencefter,  where  the  two  Earls 
were  aifaulted  in  their  lodgings  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, on  the  night  of  January  6.,  taken  prifoners^ 
and  beheaded  next  morning;  for  which  barbarous 
illegal  deed,  Henry  gave  them  a  grant  of  all  their 
fpoils  l7.  The  Earl  of  Gloucefter  and  Lord  Lum- 
Jey  were  taken  and  beheaded  by  the  populace  at 
Briilol ;  and  the  Earl  of  Huntington,  who  had 
married  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  King's  fitter,  was 
apprehended  in  Eflex,  committed  to  the  tower, 
January  10.,  and  five  days  after  beheaded  with 
circumilances  of  great  cruelty  l8.  Sir  Benedict 
Shelley,  Sir  Bernard  Brokes,  and  twenty-nine 
other  knights  and  gentlemen,  were  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  at  Oxford,  and  others  at 
other  places19;  a  proper  prelude  to  thofe  fcenes  of 
blood  and  cruelty  which  followed  in  the  long  con- 
teft  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafler, 
occafioned  by  the  fatal  ambition  of  Henry  IV. 

17  Otterbourne,  p.  225, 226,  227.     Rym  Feed.  torn. 8.  p.  130. 
13  Relation  de  Prife  de  Roy,  r.n.  '»  Hall,  f.  13. 
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A.D.i4oo.  This  confpiracy  precipitated  the  doom  of  the 
unhappy  Richard.  For  Henry,  finding  that  he 
could  not  expe6l  to  enjoy  any  tranquillity  on  the 
ardii.  throne  while  his  predeceiTor  was  alive,  com- 
manded him  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way  ;  and  this 
command  was  executed  in  the  caftle  of  Pomfret, 
February  13.,  A.D.  1400.;  but  in  what  manner  is 
not  certainly  known.  His  body  was  brought  to 
London,  the  face  uncovered,  and  expofed  to  the 
view  of  all  the  people  in  every  town  on  the  way, 
and  in  St.  Paul's  church  for  three  days,  that  all 
the  world  might  know  the  certainty  of  his  death.20 
Henry  in  Henry  had  no  fooner  efcaped  this  dangerous 
Mng'hi's  plot  at  home,  than  he  was  threatened  with  loffes 
French  do-  an(j  dangers  from  abroad.  The  late  King  Richard 
was  born  at  Bourdeaux,  and  beloved  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Englim  provinces  in  France  ;  who 
were  greatly  enraged  when  theyheard  the  news  of 
his  being  dethroned  and  imprifoned.  TheFrench 
court,  taking  advantage  of  their  difcontent,  ear- 
neftly  folicited  them  to  throw  off  the  Englim 
yoke,  and  put  themfelves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France;  and  thefe  felicitations  at  firft 
feemed  to  promife  fuccefs.  But  when  the  paf- 
iions  of  the  people  of  thefe  provinces  began  to 
cool,  and  they  had  leifure  to  reflect  on  the 
different  genius  of  the  two  governments,  they 
wifely  preferred  the  mild  government  of  a 
diftant  fovereign  to  the  tyrannical  domination 
of  a  too  powerful  neighbour,  whofe  fubjects 
they  faw  moft  grievoufly  opprefled.  Henry 

so  T.  Walfing.  p.  363.          T.  Otterbourne,  p.  a»8.    Hall,  f.  14. 
Fabian}  f,  166. 
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confirmed  them  in  thefe  fentiments,  by  bellowing  A.D.i4oo. 
the  palaces  of  power  and  profit  on  the  chief  no- 
blemen of  the  country,  and  by  fending  Thomas 
Percy  Earl  of  Worcefter,  with  a  reinforcement  of 
troops,  to  fupport  the  well-afTe6led. 2I 

The  Scots  preparing  for  an  expedition  intoEng-  Expedition 
land  in  the  uimmer  of  this  year,  Henry  determined  J"^  cot" 
to  prevent  them,  by  invading  their  country  with  a 
powerful  army.  Having  procured  a  large  fupply 
of  money  from  the  clergy  and  nobility  in  a  great 
council,  and  collected  a  numerous  army,  he 
marched  into  the  north,  and  arrived  atNewcaflle 
in  the  beginning  of  Augufl.  From  thence  he  fent 
a  fummons  to  King  Robert  III.,  and  all  the  nobi- 
lity of  Scotland,  to  meet  him  at  Edinburgh,  Au- 
gufl 23.,  to  do  homage,  and  fwear  fealty  to  him  as 
fuperior  lord  of  Scotland;  which  he  modeftly  af- 
firms, all  the  former  kings  of  Scotland  had  done 
to  all  the  former  kings  of  England,  from  the  days 
of  Brute  the  Trojan  22.  To  this  fummons  he 
received  a  contemptuous  and  provoking  anfwer, 
from  Prince  David,  Duke  of  Rothfay,  who  was 
then  in  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh  ;  on  which  he 
marched  forward  and  befieged  that  caflle23.  But 
he  foon  raifed  the  fiege,  and  returned  into  Eng- 
land, without  having  done  any  thing  worthy  of 
his  mighty  preparations. 

Henry's  hafty  retreat  from  Scotland  was  probably  Revolt  of 
owing  to  the  intelligence  he  had  receivedof  a  new 

31  Froiflart,  tom.4.  0.56.   Hall,  £.15.    Rym.  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.  117, 
118, 119.  141.  :2  Id. ibid. p. 1 35. 152—157. 

»  Id.  ibid.  p.  15  8. 
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A.D.i4co.  enemy.  This  was  the  famous  Owen  ap  Griffith 
""*""""'  '  Vaughan,  Lord  of  Glendoudwy,  commonly  call- 
ed Owen  Glendour,  a  gentleman  of  high  fpirit 
and  great  courage,  defcended  from  Lewellen,  the 
laft  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Wales.  In  his  youth 
he  had  fludied  the  law  in  the  inns  of  court,  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  became  efquire  of  the  body 
to  Richard  II.  On  the  late  revolution,  he  retired 
to  his  eftate,  and  carried  on  a  kind  of  petty  war 
with  Reginald  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  about  cer- 
tain lands  to  which  each  of  them  laid  claim. 
Henry  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Lord  Grey,  and  iffued 
^proclamation  from  Northampton,  September  1  9., 
commanding  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
in  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Notting- 
ham, Derby,  Worcefler,  Salop,  Stafford,  Gloucef- 
ter,  Hereford,  and  Northampton,  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  his  flandard,  to  march  into  Wales  to 
reduce  Glendour  who  was  declared  a  rebel.  Owen, 
on  the  very  day  after  this  proclamation,  burnt 
Lord  Grey's  town  of  Ruthyn,  declared  himfelf 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  generally  acknowledged 
as  fuch  by  his  countrymen.  Thus,  from  a  private 
difpute,  a  national  war  commenced,  which  conti- 
nued feveral  years.24  Henry  marched  into  Wales; 
but  Owen  retiring  to  the  mountains,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  without  feeing  an  enemy. 
This  whole  year  was  fpent  in  negotiations  be- 


with   tween  the  courts  of  England  and  France;  the  for- 
mer foliciting  a  peace  or  long  truce,  the  latter 

24  Carte,  vol.  a.  p.  649,  &c.     Rym.  Feed.  t.  8.  p,  160.     Walfing. 
p.  164.    Otterbourne,  p.  330. 
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demanding  the  refloration  of  the  young  Queen  A.D.i4od, 
Ifabella,  widow  of  Richard  II.,  and  her  fortune,  ' — ***** 
When  Charles  VI.   recovered  from  his  fits   of 
frenzy,    preparations  were  made   for  invading 
England  5   when  he  relapfed,  the  negotiations 
were  refumed.     Henry  earneftly  defired  tore- 
tain  the  young  queen,  and  procure  her  in  mar- 
riage for  his  eldell  fon,  the  Prince  of  Wales.     At 
length,  however,  a  truce  for  thirty  years  was 
concluded,  and  the  young  queen  reftored. 3S 

Henry  called  a  parliament,  January  20.  A.D.  A.D.i4or. 
1401.,  which  granted  him  ample  fupplies26.     A  Marriage 

of  Henry's 

marriage  was  negotiated,  and  at  lait  concluded,  daughter. 
March  7.,  between  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  eldeft  fon 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  Princefs 
Blanch,  the  King's  eldeft  daughter,  with  whom 
he  gave  a  portion  of  40,000  nobles. 27 

While  Henry  was  engaged  in  thefe  works  of  War  with 
peace,  Owen  Glendour,  at  the  head  of  great  Wales* 
bodies  of  Wellh,  who  now  owned  him  for  their 
prince, and  crowded  to  his  flandard,made  inroads 
into  theEnglim  borders,  plundering  the  country, 
and  killing  many  of  the  inhabitants.  To  revenge 
thefe  infults,  Henry  invaded  Wales  twice  this 
year,  in  June  and  October :  but  to  little  purpofe; 
the  WeHh  retiring  at  his  approach,  and  renewing 
their  incurlions  at  his  departure 2S.  In  one  of 
thefe  incurfions,  Glendour  gained  a  confiderable 
victory  in  Pembrokefliire,  which  raifed  his  repu- 
tation and  increafed  his  followers. 


as  Rym.  Feed.  p.  1 45,  153.  a<5  Cotton> 

37  Rym.  Feed.  t.8.  p.  1 79. 

*  VitaR.II.  p.174,  &d  Rym,  Feed.  p.  3*5. 
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A,D.i4oo.  Henry  was  not  only  harafTed  by  this  revolt  of 
^j^"*  the  Welfh,  but  expofed  to  the  dark  attempts  of 
domeftic  traitors.  By  one  of  thefe  he  was  in 
great  danger  of  lofing  his  life,  towards  the  end 
of  this  year.  An  inftrument  of  fteel,  with  three 
long  and  (harp  points,  was  concealed  in  his  bed, 
that  when  he  lay  down  one  of  them  might  rim 
into  his  body ;  but  he  fortunately  perceived  it, 
and  efcaped  the  danger.  The  author  of  this  plot 
could  never  be  difcovered. 2 

AD.  1402.  The  revolt  of  Owen  Glendour  appeared  more 
Wales'1  formidable  than  ever  in  the  fpring  of  this  year. 
The  Welfh  fludents  in  the  univerfities  and  inns 
of  court,  the  apprentices  in  London  and  other 
towns,  and  even  the  common  artificers  and  la- 
bourers, returned  into  Wales  to  join  his  ftandard, 
in  hopes  of  recovering  the  loftg-lofl  indepen- 
dency of  their  country.  Owen  took  the  field  early, 
engaged  and  defeated  his  ancient  antagonifl  the 
Lord  Grey,  and  made  him  prifoner  3°.  Sir  Ed- 
mund Mortimer,  uncle  to  the  young  Earl  of 
March,  collecting  all  the  friends  and  vaffals  of 
that  family,  to  prevent  the  devaftation  of  their 
lands,  made  up  an  army  of  12,000  men ;  with 
which  he  engaged  Glendour,  June  2  2., near  Knigh- 
ton  in  Radnorfhire ;  but  was  defeated,  and  taken 
prifoner,  and  noo  of  his  men  flain31.  Though 
Henry  was  not  ill  pleafed  at  the  captivity  of 
Mortimer,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of 
Glendour,  and  iffued  a  proclamation  to  all  the 
military  tenants  of  the  crown,  except  thofe  in 

19  Walfing.  p.  364.     Otterbourne,  p.  at;a. 

39  Vita  R.  II.  p.  1 7 7,  178.  il  Otterbourne,  p.  235. 
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the  northern  counties,  to  meet  him  at  Shrewsbury  A.D.i4o». 
Auguft  27.,  to  march  with  him  againft  the  rebels  '  ^""""^ 
in  Wales  32.  He  divided  his  army  into  three  bo- 
dies ;  gave  the  command  of  one  to  his  eldeft  fon 
Henry  Prince  oLWales,  of  another  to  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  referving  the  command  of  the  third  to 
himfelf.  They  entered  Wales  at  three  different 
places,  to  furround  the  Welih  army,  and  prevent 
their  efcape.  But  the  Welfh  kept  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  avoided  an  engagement ;  and  the  Eng- 
lifh  armies  were  fo  diftreffed  by  the  fear  city  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  inceffant  rains  (raifed,  fay  the  con- 
temporary hiftorians,  by  the  necromancy  of  Owen 
Glendour),  that  they  were  obliged  to  return, 
without  effecting  any  thing  of  importance. 33 

Henry's  affairs  fucceeded  better  in  another 
quarter  where  he  was  not  prefent.  About  Whit- 
funtide  this  year,  rumours  were  circulated  with 
great  induftry,  chiefly  by  the  Francifcan  friars, 
that  King  Richard  was  alive,  had  made  his  efcape 
into  Scotland,  and  would  come  from  thence  in  a 
few  weeks,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  recoverhis 
crown.  Thefe  rumours  feem  to  have  given  Henry 
great  uneaiinefs.  He  publifhed  proclamation 
after  proclamation,  declaring  them  to  be  falfe, 
and  threatening  death  to  all  who  dared  to  fpread 
them;  and  feveral  perfons,  particularly  Sir  Roger 
Clarendon,  with  his  fquire  and  valet,  and  eleven 
priefts  and  friars,  were  executed  for  fpreading 
thefe  falfe  reports 34.  Agreeable  to  thefe  reports, 
a  body  of  10,000  Scots,  commanded  by  Archi- 

32  Rym.  Foed.  t.  8.  p.  271. 

33  Otter-bourne,  p.  33 6.     T.  Walfing.  p.  3 65. 

34  Rym.  Feed.  t.8.  p.  ajj.  361.    Otterbourne,  p.a34. 
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A.D.I40*.  bald  Earl  of  Douglas,  entered  England  in  July, 
/""  publishing,  as  they  advanced,  that  King  Richard 
was  with  them,  and  inviting  all  his  fubjec"ls  to 
join  them  :  which  feems  to  have  had  little  ef- 
fec~l 3S.  They  pulhed  their  deftruelive  ravages 
beyond  Newcaftle  :  but  on  their  return,  they 
Were  met  by  an  army  collected  in  the  northern 
counties,  commanded  by  Henry  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  other  barons,  at  Homildon-hill, 
near  Wooller.  There,  on  Holyrood  day,  a,  bloody 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Scots  were  de- 
feated by  the  fuperior  dexterity  of  the  Englifh 
archers.  The  Earl  of  Douglas,  obferving  that  his 
men  could  not  (land  the  ihowers  of  arrows, 
poured  in  upon  them,  alighted  from  his  horfe, 
feized  a  pike,  and  trufting  to  thegoodnefs  of  his 
armour,  followed  by  feveral  other  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen,  rufhed  into  the  thickell  of  the  Englifh 
archers  ;  where  he  was  overpowered,  and  taken 
prifoner,  together  with  the  Earls  of  Fife,  Mur- 
ray, Angus,  and  Orkney,  the  Lords  Montgo- 
mery, Erlkine,  and  Innernethy,  and  about  eighty 
knights  36.  The  Lord  Gordon,  Sir  John  Swinton, 
with  about  eighty  other  knights  and  gentlemen, 
and  a  confiderable  number  of  common  people, 
were  killed. 37 

Noprifon-  Henry  was  tranfported  with  joy  at  the  news  of 
^is  vi&ory>and  fentthe  ftricleft  commands  to  the. 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  common- 
ly called  Hotfpur,  his  fon,  George  Dunbar,  Earl 
of  March  in  Scotland  (vrfio  had  revolted  to  the 

35  Rym.  Feed.  t.  8.  p.  261. 

36  Otterbourne,  p.  33 6,  23  7.    Waffing.  p.  3  66.  37  Id.  ibid. 
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Englifh),  and  to  other  barons  not  to  ranfom  any  A.D.i4oz. 
of  their  prifoners,  without  his  particular  permif-  '    ~v'     ' 
lion 38 :  a  command  which  was  not  very  agreeable 
to  thofe  who  received  it,  and  which  fome  of  them 
refufed  to  obey. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  valiant  A.D.r403. 
fon  Hotfpur,  invparticular,who  had  been  the  chief  Confpira- 
inftruments  of  gaining  this  great  victory  over  the  Earfs  c/ 
Scots,  and  even  of  railing  the  Duke  of  Lancafter  Northum- 
to  the  throne,  were  not  a  little  difgufted  at  the 
peremptory  tone  of  that  command.  They  had  alfo  &c. 
fome  other  caufes  of  difcontent.  Sir  Edmund  Mor- 
timer was  their  near  relation  ;  and  though  they 
had  made  frequent  applications,  they  never  could 
obtain  permiffion  to  treat  with  Glendour  about  his 
ranfom ;  becaufe  Henry  both  feared  and  hated  the 
houfe  of  Mortimer,  on  account  of  their  preten- 
lions  to  the  crown.  Thomas  Percy  Earl  of  Worcef- 
ter,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  had 
been  much  beloved  and  favoured  by  the  late 
King  Richard  ;  and  though  he  had  alfo  been  ho- 
noured and  employed  by  Henry,  he  Hill  retained 
a  fecret  indignation  againft  him  for  the  murder  of 
his  former  mailer.  Thefe  noblemen,  by  communi- 
cating their  complaints, inflamed  each  others  paf- 
lions,  and  at  length  refolved  to  exert  all  their 
power  and  influence  to  dethrone  Henry,  and  place 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  young  Earl  of  March 
the  lineal  heir.  They  communicated  their  defign 
to  their  prifoner,  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  grant- 
ed  him  his  liberty,  on  condition  of  hisjoinmgthem 

38  Rym.  Feed.  t.  8.  p.  a;8. 
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A.D.I4C3.  with  his  followers ;  to  which  he  confented.  They 
s"" "^ '  alib  admitted  into  their  confederacy  Owen  Glen- 
dour,  and  his  prifoner  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer, 
who  agreed  to  join  them  with  10,000  men,  as 
foon  as  they  approached  the  confines  of  Wales.39 
Take  arms.  If  this  plot  had  been  executed  with  as  much 
prudence  as  it  was  planned,  it  would  probably 
have  deprived  Henry  of  his  crown, which  cofl  him 
fo  much  guilt  and  labour  to  acquire.  But  the  pre- 
cipitancy of  Hotfpur,  and  the  too  great  cautioner 
timidity  of  his  father,  difconcerted  all  their  mea- 
fures.  The  Earl  of  Douglas  having  joined  young 
Percy  about  the  beginning  of  July,  they  marched 
forward  to  meet  their  Welih  confederates,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  promifingto  follow  them 
immediately  with  a  great  body  of  men  ;  a  pro- 
mife  which  he  did  not  perform  in  proper  time. 
They  were  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Worcefter  and 
his  followers,  at  Stafford 40.  When  they  arrived 
at  Shrewlbury,  and  were  about  to  invert  thaf 
town,  they  were  furpiifed  at  the  appearance  of 
the  royal  army,  which  had  been  collected  with 
great  expedition ;  the  Scotch  Earl  of  March  vehe- 
mently preffing  Henry  to  prevent  the  increafe  and 
jun&ion  of  his  enemies,  by  the  celerity  of  his  mo- 
tions 4I.  On  July  20.,  when  the  two  armies  were 
in  fight  of  each  other,  the  Earl  of  Worcefter  fent 
a  kind  of  manifefto  to  Henry,  full  of  the  bitterefi 
invectives,  accufing  him  —  of  many  a6ts  of  per- 
jury,—  of  the  murder  of  King  Richard,  —  of  the 
ufurpation  of  the  crown  from  the  true  heir,  the 

*»  Otterbourne,  p. 239.,  &c,     T«  Walfing.  p.  367.,  &c. 
40  Hall,  f.  3i.  *l  Otterbourne,  241. 
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Earl  of  March,  —  and  of  various  other  crimes 4i.  A.D.i4o3. 
This  inflammatory  paper  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  '      '"" 
of  accommodation ;  and  both  parties  prepared 
for  battle  againfl  next  day. 

On  the  morning  of  July  21.,  both  armies  were  Battle  of 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  on  the  plains  of  Har- 
tlefield  near  Shrewsbury.    The  Scots  commanded 
by  the  valiant  Earl  of  Douglas,  began  the  action 
by  fo  furious  an  attack  on  the  van  of  the  royal 
army,  that  it  was  thrown  into  diforder,  and  its 
leader,  the  young  Earl  of  Stafford,  flain.     King 
Henry,  who  commanded  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  advanced  with  great  rapidity  with  a  rein- 
forcement; which  encouraged  his  troops  to  rally 
and  repel  the  enemy.   In  a  little  time  the  battle 
became  general,  and  raged  with  uncommon  fury. 
Each  of  the  armies  confided  of  about  14,000  of 
the  beft  troops  in  Britain.    The  leaders  on  both 
fides  were  equally  brave,  fired  with  the  mofl  vio- 
lent animolity,   and  fought  for  their  fortunes, 
honours,  and  lives,  which  rendered  the  conflict 
exceedingly  fierce  and  obftinate.    The  King  dif- 
played  the  moil  confummate  prudence  as  a  gene- 
ral, and  the  moll  undaunted  courage  as  a  foldier, 
killing,  as  it  is  faid,  a  great  number  of  his  enemies 
with  his  own  hand.   He  was  nobly  fupported  by 
his  fon  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  (though  he  was 
wounded  in  the  face  at  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
tion) gave  a  fpecimen  of  that  intrepidity  which 
afterwards  acquired  him  fo  much  glory.   On  the 
other  fide,  young  Hotfpur  and  the  Earl  of  Dou- 

**  Hall,  *  i,  22. 
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A,D.i403.  glas  are  faid  to  have  performed  prodigies  of  va- 
*— ~"v — J  lour.  Vi6lory  hovered  over  the  two  armies  about 
three  hours,  fometimes  feeming  to  incline  to  the 
one,  and  fometimes  to  the  other.  At  length  Hot- 
fpur  being  killed  by  an  unknown  hand,  his  troops 
were  quite  difpirited,  and  fled  with  great  precipi- 
tation, leaving  almoft  one  half  of  their  compa- 
nions, killed,  wounded,  or  prifoners.  Thelofs  of 
the  royal  army  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  alfo 
very  great.  The  Earl  of  Worcefter,  the  Baron  of 
Kinderton,  and  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  having  been 
taken,  were  beheaded  two  days  after  the  battle. 
The  Earl  of  Douglas  was  alfo  taken  ;   but  was 
treated  with  all  becoming  civility  and  refpecT;. 43 
TheEariof     The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  recovered  from  a 
berhnddif-  rea^  OY^eiSne^  indifpofition,  was  far  advanced  on 
bands  his    his  march,  with  a  body  of  men,  to  join  the  con- 
*rmy*        federates,  when  he  received  the  melancholy  news 
of  their  defeat,  and  of  the  death  of  his  heroic  fon 
Hotfpur,  and  of  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Worce£ 
ter.    Quite  difpirited  by  thefe  great  difafters,  he 
difbanded  his  little  army,    and  retired    to  his 
caftle  of  Warkworth  in  Northumberland. 44 
Northum-       After  Henry  had  obtained  this  great  victory,  he 
bardwfed    marcne(^  northward,  and  by  prohibiting  his  troops 
and  fubje6ls  from  plundering  thofe  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  late  rebellion,  and  offering  pardon 
to  all  who  fubmitted  to  his  authority,  and  took  an 
oath  required  of  them,  he  quieted  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  reftored  the  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 


43  T.  Walfing.  p.  368,  369.         Otterbourne,  p. 243,  344.      Hall, 
fbl.  23 ,  14'  44  Otterbourne,  p.  244.     T.  Walfing.  p.  369. 
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try45.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  encouraged  A.D.i403. 
by  the  gentlenefs  of  thefe  meafures,  came  to  ' — » — ' 
York,  Auguftn,,  threw  hi mfelf  at  the  King's 
feet,  and  implored  his  mercy.  Henry,  greatly 
incenfed  at  the  Earl's  late  behaviour,  which  had 
endangered  his  crown  and  life,  received  him  with 
a  frown :  but  fooh  recollecting  his  former  fer- 
vices,  and  commiferating  his  fallen  flate,  he 
granted  him  his  life  ;  and,  a  few  months  after, 
he  reftored  him  to  his  honours  and  eftate,  depriv- 
ing him  only  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Berwick,  and  fome  other  places  of 
flrength. 46 

Though  Henry  had  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  fup-  AJXi404. 
prefs  this  dangerous  rebellion  in  a  little  time,  he  Henry's 
was  ftill  furrounded  with  many  enemies,  and  ex-  amfdeii- 
pofed  to  many  dangers.  The  French  were  raifing  verance*. 
one  army,under  the  Dukeof  Burgundy,  tobefiege 
Calais,and  another,  under  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to 
invade  Guienne,  while  a  body  of  their  troops  ac- 
tually landed  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  an  army  of 
Britons  plundered  and  burnt  Plymouth 47.    The 
Scots  were  watching  an  opportunity  to  invade  the 
north  ;  OwenGlendour  was  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army  in  Wales;  much  difcontent  reigned  amongfl 
his  Englifh  fubjec"ls ;  and  his  exchequer  was  fo 
exhaufted,that  he  was  obliged  to  diiband  his  army 
for  want  of  money 48.    But  all  thefe  clouds  were 
difpelled  by  Henry's  prudence  and  good  fortune, 
and  the  dilcord  and  folly  of  his  enemies.     The 

45  Rym.Foed.  t.  8.  p.  3*0,  321,  3*2. 

46  T.  Walfing.  p.  3 69.     Otterbourne,  p.  245. 

47  Hiftoire  de  France,  par  M.Villar,  torn,  i  a.  p.  404.     T.  Wal- 
fing. p. 369.  4"  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.I404.  violent  animofity  which  reigned  between  the 
1  ~^— p  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans  difconcerted 
all  the  fchemes  of  France ;  Owen  Glen  dour  fpent 
his  time  chiefly  in  eflablifhing  his  authority  in 
Wales,  and  forming  an  alliance  with  the  French 
court;  the  Scots  were  amufed  with  negotiations; 
and  the  Engliili  malcontents  vented  their  fpleen 
in  fecret  murmurs  and  trifling  plots;  while  Henry 
replenifhed  his  exchequer,  by  holding  two  par- 
liaments this  year,  one  at  Weftminfter  in  January, 
and  another  at  Coventry  in  October,  from  each 
of  which  he  obtained  large  fupplies ;  and  by  va- 
rious other  means. 49 

A.D.I405.  The  difcontents  of  the  Englifh  daily  increafed ; 
of^the0"  anc*  a  dangerous  confpiracy  was  formed  in  the 
Archbiihop  beginning  of  this  year,  by  Richard  Scrope  Arch- 
of  York,  bi(hop  of  York5  Henry  Percy  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, Thomas  Mowbray  earl  marfhal,  Tho- 
mas Lord  Bardolph,and  many  others,to  dethrone 
Henry,  and  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
young  Earl  of  March.  When  their  plot,  as  they 
imagined, was  ripe  for  execution,  the  Archbifhop 
publifhed  a  manifeilo,  accufing  Henry  of  perjury, 
murder,  ufurpation,  tyranny,  and  many  other 
crimes,  declaring  him  excommunicated,  promif- 
ing  the  pardon  of  fin  and  a  place  in  heaven,  to 
all  who  affifled  in  dethroning  him,  and  denoun- 
cing damnation  on  all  who  dared  tofupport  him50. 
This  manifefto  produced  a  great  effect;  and  when 
the  Archbifhop  erected  his  flandard  at  York, 

«»  Villar,  tom.ia.  p.404.     Ryra.  Feed.  torn.  8.  P-35&  363.  365, 
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fuch  multitudes  crowded  to  it,  that  he  foon  A.D.i405. 

found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  15,000  ' """"^ 

men,  with  which  he  encamped  on  Shipton-moor, 
May  9.,  expecting  to  be  foon  joined  by  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  the  Lord  Bardolpb,  and 
their  followers. SI 

This  fudden  and  formidable  infurreftion  made  Rebellion 
a  mighty  nolle.  Henry,  who  was  then  at  London,  fuPPreired- 
collected  all  the  forces  he  could,  and  marched 
northward :  his  third  fon,  John  of  Lancafter,  and 
Ralph  Nevil,  Earl  of  Weftmoreland,  raifed  a 
little  army  in  great  hade,  with  which  they  ap- 
proached the  infurgents.  But  the  Earl  finding 
them  much  flronger  than  he  expected,  had  re- 
courfe  to  art,  and  employed  a  ftratagem,  which 
had  its  full  effect.  He  fent  a  mefienger  to  the 
Archbifhop  and  the  Earl  Marftial,  demanding 
the  reafon  of  their  appearing  in  arms,  and  wilh- 
ing  to  know  their  complaints  and  their  delires, 
that,  if  they  were  reafonable,  they  might  be 
granted,  and  the  effulion  of  blood  prevented. 
The  Archbilhop  and  Earl  fent  him  a  fchedule  of 
their  demands,  which  were  probably  much  lower 
than  thofe  in  the  late  manifefto.  Whatever  they 
were,  Weftmoreland  pretended  to  be  pleafed  with 
them,  and  requefted  that  a  conference  might  be 
held  by  an  equal  number  of  the  chiefs  of  both 
parties  in  the  middle  between  the  two  armies.  The 
Earl  Marftial  difcovered  a  reluctance  to  comply 
with  this  requeft,  fufpecting  that  fome  treachery 
was  intended ;  but  at  length  yielded  to  the  earned 
intreaties  of  the  Archbilhop.  At  the  conference, 

SI  Walfing.  p-373-     Otterbourne,  p.  255. 
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A.D.I405.  Weilmoreland  afted  his  part  with  fuch  dexterity, 

1 — v '  that  he  banifhed  all  fufpicion  from  the  minds  of 

the  confederated  chiefs ;  he  approved,  with  the 
greateft  feeming  fincerity,  of  the  feveral  articles 
of  the  treaty,  and  folemnly  fwore  to  procure  the 
King's  ratification  of  it.  When  this  important 
bufinefs  was  concluded,  he  called  for  wine,  and 
propofed,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  oppofite  parties 
fliould  embrace  and  drink  together,  in  light  of 
both  armies,  to  convince  them,  that  a  perfect 
reconciliation  had  taken  place.  When  they  were 
drinking  the  Earl  fuggefled  to  the  prelate,  that 
it  was  no  longer  neceffary  to  keep  their  armies 
together,  and  that  therefore  each  of  them  ihould 
fend  a  meffenger  to  his  troops,  to  acquaint  them 
that  a  peace  was  made,  and  to  give  them  leave 
to  depart  immediately  to  their  own  homes.  The 
Archbifhop,  who  was  as  credulous  as  he  was 
fincere,  fent  the  meffage  propofed,  which  was 
obeyed  j  the  Earl  fent  a  fimilar  meffage,  but  by 
one  who  underflood  his  meaning;  and  it  was 
not  delivered.  When  Weflmoreland  obferved 
the  infurgents  difperfing,  and  in  confufion,  he 
threw  off  the  mafk,  and  made  the  Archbifhop, 
the  Earl  Marfhal,  and  all  their  friends,  who  had 
come  with  them  to  the  conference,  prifoners, 
by  a  party  of  his  own  men,  who  came  up  at  that 
moment  for  that  purpofe.  As  foon  as  this  news 
reached  the  remains  of  the  confederate  army, 
every  one  confulted  his  own  fafety,  and  fled  with 
the  greateft  precipitation. sz 

52  This  fingular  tranfadion  feems  to  be  one  of  the  beft  fubjefts  for 
tragedy  in  the  Englifli  hiiloiy. 

The 
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The  noble  prifoners,  who  had  been  thus  artfully  A.D.i4o5. 
enfnared,  were  conducted,  firft  toPomfret,  where  ^  "nr~"' 
the  King  arrived  with  his  army,  June 3.,  and  then 
to  York,  where  Sir  William  Fulthorp,  who  was 
conftituted  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench  for 
that  purpofe,  pronounced  a  fentence  of  death  on 
the  Archbifhop,  June 8.,  and  he  was  beheaded  the 
fame  day,  with  many  circumilances  of  mean  and 
wanton  cruelty,  which  he  bore  with  the  greateft 
patience  and  compofure  5\  The  Earl  Marfhal 
and  the  other  prifoners  lhared  the  fame  fate. S4 

Henry,  having  punifhed  the  people  of  York  The  north 
for  their  attachment  to  their  late  archbifhop,  by  r< 
.depriving  their  city  of  all  its  privileges,  marched, 
at  the  head  of  37,000  men,  in  purfuit  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  Lord  Bardolph, 
and  other  infurgents  of  the  north 5S.  At  Durham 
he  commanded  the  Lord  Mailings,  the  Lord 
Fauconbridge,  Sir  John  Colvile  of  the  Deal,  and 
Sir  John  Griffith,  who  had  been  in  the  infurrec- 
tion  at  York,  to  be  beheaded  s\  The  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  Lord  Bardolph,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, unable  to  make  head  againfl  fo  great  a 
force,  took  fhelter  in  Berwick,  and  not  thinking 
themfelves  fafe  there,  they  delivered  the  town 
to  the  Scots,  and  put  a  garrifon  of  their  own 
people  into  the  caftle,  and  fled  into  Scotland  to 
the  Lord  Fleming,  by  whom  they  were  kindly 
received  and  entertained  ".  The  Scots,  not 
thinking  the  town  of  Berwick  tenable,  fet  it  on 

53  T.  Walfmg.  p.  3 73.  ^  Anglia  Sacara,  p.  3 70. 
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A.D.I405-  fire,  and  marched  home.  The  garrifon  in  the 
^~T~~J  caftle  attempted  to  defend  themfelves ;  but  one 
of  the  towers  being  demolifhed  by  the  ihot  of  a 
great  cannon,  they  were  obliged  to  furrender  at 
difcretion ;  and  the  governor  (fon  to  the  Lord 
of  Greyftock)  and  all  the  chief  men  were  be- 
headed s8.  In  his  return  fouthward  the  King  re- 
duced the  caflles  of  Aln  wick  and  Wark worth, with- 
out much  difficulty.  When  he  arrived  at  Pomfret, 
Auguflio.,  he  madeagrant  of  feveral  great  eftates 
oftheEarlofNorthumberland,theLordBardolph, 
and  the  late  Earl  Marfhal,  to  his  own  queen. S9 
Tranfac-  Henry  had  fent  his  eldeft  fon,  the  Prince  of 
Wales"  Wales,  in  the  fpring  of  this  year,  before  the 
troubles  in  the  north  broke  out,  with  a  fmall 
army,  againft  Owen  Glendour  j  and  that  heroic 
prince  defeated  a  much  fuperior  army  of  the 
WeHh,  March  1 1.,  near  Grofmont  in  Monmouth- 
fhire 6o.  But  a  French  fleet  of  140  fail  arrived 
at  Milford-haven,  and  landed  an  army  of  1 2,000 
men,  which  made  affairs  in  Wales  take  a  different 
turn.  Glendour,  with  the  affiftance  of  his  French 
allies,  befieged  and  took  Cairmarden,  which 
made  Henry  haflen  his  return  from  the  north 6r. 
When  he  arrived  at  Hertford  with  his  army, 
September  4.,  he  iflued  a  proclamation,  repre. 
fenting  that  the  kingdom  was  expofed  to  great 
danger  by  the  junction  of  the  French  and  Welfh 
—  that  his  treafures  were  exhaufted  by  his  ex- 
pedition into  the  north  —  that  the  tenths  and 
fifteenths  granted  by  parliament  could  not  be 

53  Otterbourne,  p.  256,  257.  59  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.  408. 
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levied  till  Martinmas — that  he  flood  in  need  of  a  A.D.I405. 
great  fum  of  money  immediately,  to  enable  him  '  "  J 
to  march  into  Wales ;  and  commanding  the 
iheriffs  to  call  before  them  the  richefl  men  in 
their  feveral  counties,  and  prevail  upon  them  to 
advance  money  on  the  credit  of  the  tenths  and 
fifteenths62.  Retarded  by  this  want  of  money 
and  other  obftacles,  he  did  not  enter  Wales  till 
about  the  middle  of  October ;  and  the  feafon 
proving  uncommonly  rainy,  the  roads  imprac- 
ticable, and  provifions  fcarce,  he  was  obliged  to 
return,  without  effecling  any  thing,  having  loft 
fifty  waggons}  containing  the  mod  valuable  part 
of  his  baggage 63.  About  the  fame  time  Glen- 
dour's  French  auxiliaries  returned  into  their 
own  country.  Before  Henry  fet  out  on  his  expe- 
dition into  Wales,  he  granted  the  Ifle  of  Man  to 
Sir  William  Stanley,  in  whofe  poflerity  it  dill,  in 
fome  refpeffis,  remains. 64 

Though  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  A.D.i406. 
friend  the  Lord  Bardolph,  had  been  obliged  to  fly  ^^" 
into  Scotland,  Henry  ftill  dreaded  their  influence  and  Bar- 
and  refentment,  and  ardently  deiired  to  have 
their  perfons  in  his  pofleflion.     With  this  view 
he  propofed  to  feveral  noblemen  of  Scotland, 
who  had  been  his  prifoners  ever  iince  the  bat- 
tles of  Homildon  and  Shrewfbury,  to  grant  them 
their  liberty,  if  they  would  prevail  upon  their 
friends  to  feize  and  deliver  up  the  two  Engliih 
exiles.     Thefe  noblemen,  weary  of  their  long 
confinement,  entered  into  his  views,  and  com- 

**  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.4i«.  6i  Otterbourne,  p.  158. 
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A.D.i4o6.  municated  them  to  their  friends,  who  under- 
"~V-~J  took  to  accomplifh  what  they  defired.  But  this 
delign  having  reached  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
Fleming,  he  imparted  it  to  his  noble  guefts, 
who  made  their  efcape  into  Wales,  and  joined 
Glendour,  with  whom  they  had  kept  up  a  con- 
ftant  correfpondence. 6s 

Though  all  the  fchemes  that  had  been  formed 
for  dethroning  Henry  had  mifcarried,  the  nation 
was  ftill  full  of  malcontents,  who  earneflly  wifhed 
his  fall.  Reports  were  propagated  from  time  to 
time  that  King  Richard  was  alive  in  Scotland,  and 
would  foon  return  to  reclaim  his  crown ;  and  thefe 
reports,  however  improbable,  were  believed  by 
many66.  The  remonftrances  of  parliament  con- 
tained bitter  complaints  of  his  exactions  and  mif- 
government.  Sir  John  Tibetot,  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  in  a  fpeech  addreffed  to  the 
throne,  faid — that  the  kingdom  was  impoverifhed 
by  exceffive  impofitions,  and  nothing  done  for  its 
benefit — that  ninety-fix  towns  and  cailles  were  loft 
in  Guienne,  and  the  reft  in  danger — that  Ireland 
was  almoft  loft,  though  much  money  had  been 
given  for  its  defence — that  the  marches  towards 
Scotland  were  in  a  bad  condition — the  rebellion 
in  Wales  ftill  continued — the  fea  was  ill  guarded, 
and  the  merchants  ruined  —  the  expences  of  the 
houfehold  were  exceffive,  and  the  court  filled  with 
a  fet  of  worthlefs  rafcals  6?.  Henry  heard  thefe 
angry  fpeeches  with  perfect  compofure,  and  pur- 

65  T.  Walfing.  p.375.  66  Otterbourne,  p.a6i. 

fi7  Parliament  Hift.  A.  D.  1406. 
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fued  his  own  meafures :  he  had  even  the  art  to  pro-  A.D.i4o6. 
cure  a  large  fupply  from  that  very  parliament. 

The  war  againft  Glen  dour  was  this  year  con-  war  in 
dueled  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  fpirit,  but  Wales- 
with  no  great  fuccefs.     He  compelled  the  garri- 
ibn  in  the  llrong  caftle  of  Aberyftwith  to  agree 
to  iurrender  it  againil  a  certain  day  ;  but  before 
that  day  arrived,  Glendour  turned  out  that  gar- 
rifon,  and  put  another  in  its  place. cs 

To  the  calamities  of  intefline  war,  which  had  A.D.i4o7. 
difquieted  England  for  feveral  years,  the  miferies  peftilence» 
of  a  definitive  peftilence  were  now  added.   This 
plague  raged  with  great  violence  in  London,where 
it  carried  off  30,000  perfons  ;  and  with  greater 
violence  in   the  country,   where  it  extirpated 
whole  families  and  left  many  houfes  empty. 6g 

As  the  plague  was  rnoft  deftru6tive  in  and  near  The  King 
London  the  King  and  court  removed  from  thence  almoft  ta; 
and  refided  fome  part  of  the  fummer  at  the  caftle 
of  Leeds  in  Kent.  Defiring  to  be  at  a  greater 
diilance  from  the  capital,  the  King  took  (hipping 
at  Queenborough  in  the  Ifle  of  Sheppey,  efcorted 
by  a  fmall  fquadron,  commanded  by  Thomas  Lord 
Camois.  This  little  fquadron  was  attacked  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  by  a  fleet  of  French  pirates^ 
who  took  four  of  the  fliips,  containing  feveral 
perfons  of  rank,  and  much  valuable  furniture ; 
and  the  King  efcaped  with  great  difficulty,  by  the 
fwift  failing  of  his  ihip.  The  Lord  Camois  was 
tried  by  his  peers  in  Weftminfter-hall,  for  trea- 
chery or  cowardice,  and  honourably  acquitted.  7° 

63  Otterbourne,  p.  »6i,  •  f»  T.WaUing.  0.376. 
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^.1407.      The  implacable  animofity  which   had   long 

Murder  of  reigned  between  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bur- 

the  Duke    gundy,  and  which  alone  had  prevented  the  lofs  of 

Means.  all  the  poffeffions  of  the  Engijfl,  in  France,  came 


to  a  crilis  this  year  and  terminated  in  the  murder 
of  the  former,  in  the  ilreets  of  Paris,  by  aflaffins 
hired  and  infligated  by  the  latter,  who  vowed 
and  vindicated  the  atrocious  deed71.  This  threw 
the  kingdom  of  France  into  the  mod  deplorable 
diforders,  which  continued  many  years,  and 
brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

A.D.i4o8.      The  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  Lord  Bar- 
Battieof     dolph  perceiving  the  affairs  of  Glendour  on  the 

ISiMinha.ni-      it*  i  i        •  *i/>  • 

moort  decline,  and  having  received  fome  encouraging 
intelligence  from  the  north,  left  Wales  and  re- 
turned into  Scotland,  where  they  had  manyfriends 
who  pitied  their  misfortunes.  Here  they  collected 
a  little  army  with  which  they  enteredEnglandand 
recovered  fome  of  the  Earl's  caflles  in  Northum- 
berland. Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  and  by  a 
fecret  correfpondence  (as  it  is  faid)  with  Sir  Tho- 
mas Rokeby,  fheriff  of  Yorkihire,  they  advanced 
into  that  county  with  a  few  attendants,  in  hopes 
that  the  whole  country  would  join  them.  When 
they  reached  Thirfk,  they  fet  up  their  ftandard, 
and  published  amanifeflo,  enumerating  Henry's 
crimes,  and  calling  upon  all  who  loved  their 
country  to  come  and  afliil  them  in  dethroning  the 
murderer  of  his  fovereign  and  ufurper  of  the 
crown.  Being  joined  by  feveral  gentlemen  and 
their  followers,  they  marched  forward,  and  paffed 

71  Villar.  Hiftoire  de  France,  tom.iz,  p«479>  &c. 

the 
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the  Wherfe  at  Wetherby.  If  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby  A.D.i4o8. 
ever  correfponded  with  the  two  lords,  it  muft  ^ 
have  been  only  with  an  intention  to  enfnare  them. 
For  he  had  now  collected  a  confiderable  army, 
with  which  he  attended  all  their  motions,  and 
brought  them  to  an  a6lion,  February  19.,  on 
Bramham-moor  near  Hafelwood,  in  which  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  was  killed,  and  the 
Lord  Bardolph  mortally  wounded,  and  died  a  few 
days  after  7\  The  bodies  of  thefe  two  noble- 
men were  difmembered,  and  their  heads  and 
limbs  fet  up  at  London  and  other  places. n 

Henry  was  on  his  march  northward,  when  he  Tran&c- 
received  the  agreeable  news  of  the  victory  at  ^"north. 
Bramham-moor,  and  the  fall  of  his  two  moft  dan- 
gerous enemies.  He  arrived  at  Pomfret  April  8., 
and  refided  there  about  a  month,  engaged  in  try- 
ing and  puniming  fome  of  the  unhappy  perfons 
whohad  been  engaged  in  the  late  infurre6lion,and 
in  collecting  money,  by  compounding  with  others 
for  their  delinquency.  Amongft  thofe  who  were 
capitally  punifhed,  was  the  Abbot  of  Hayles,  be* 
caufe  he  had  been  taken  in  arms 74.  Having  by 
a  prudent  mixture  of  mercy  and  feverity,  reduced 
the  northern  and  moft  difaffe£ted  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  fubmiflion,  he  returned  to  London. 

The  fuppreffion  of  fo  many  rebellions,  with  the  A.D.i4o9. 
ruin  of  thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  them,  at^.6^611011 
length  difpirited  Henry's  enemies,  and  difpofed  Weifh. 
them  to  fubmit  to  a  government  which  they  could 
not  overturn.     Glendour  indeed  was  ilillunfub- 

72  Otter-bourne,  p. 361,  362.     T.Walfmg.  p-377. 

73  Id.  ibid.  74  Otterbourne  p,  263. 
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A.D.I409.  dued;  but  he  was  fo  much  weakened  by  the  de- 
ftruction  of  his  confederates  and  the  defection  of 
his  followers,  that  he  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded. 
In  the  fummer  of  this  year,  he  made  a  laft  effort, 
by  fending  the  greateit  part  of  his  followers,  under 
the  command  of  two  of  his  braveft  partizans,llees 
Ap  Du  and  Philpot  Scudamore,  to  ravage  Shrop- 
ihire.  This  they  executed  with  great  ferocity ; 
but  they  were  at  laft  defeated,  many  of  them 
killed,  their  two  leaders  taken,  conducted  to 
London,  and  there  executed.  The  Welfli  now 
defpairing  of  being  able  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendency, abandoned  their  new  prince,  and 
quietly  fubmitted  to  the  Englifh  government. 
Glendour  ikulked  about  the  country  feveral 
years,  under  feveral  difguifes,  and  at  length  died 
at  his  daughter's  houfe,  at  Monington  in  Here- 
fordihire,  September  20.,  A.D.  1415. 
A.D.I4IO.  England  and  Wales  being  now  reduced  toaftate 
to  of  perfect  fubmiffion  and  tranquillity,  Henry  had 
Trarifac-3  leifure  to  turn  his  attention  to  his  foreign  domi- 
tions  on  nions,  which  he  had  hitherto  been  obliged,  in  a 
nenu°r  great  meafure,  to  neglect.  Fortunately  for  him, 
the  diffractions  of  the  French,  which  had  been 
even  greater  than  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  had  pre- 
vented them  from  taking  advantage  of  this  r\e- 
gleet.  The  divifions  and  party  rage  of  the  French 
were  greatly  inflamed  by  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans;  and  at  length  broke  out  into  a  cruel 
and  bloody  civil  war,  between  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  his  party  on  one  fide,  and  the  young 
Duke  of  Orleans,  his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of 
Armagnac,  and  their  partizans,  on  the  other. 
10  Though 
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Though  a  truce  then  fubfifted  between  England  A.D.i4io. 
and   France,    both    parties    earneftly   folicited       ^  i 
Henry's  friendfhip  and  affiflance;  andhefentthe  t_^— *y— _, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  with  Bco  men  at  arms,  and  1000 
archers,  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  thefe  fuccours,  got  poffeffion  of  Paris,  A.D. 
1411.  '*     The  Armagnacs  (as  they  were  called), 
dreading  the  confequences  of  this  connection  be- 
tween their  enemies  and  the  King  of  England, 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Henry,  offering 
him  the  reftitution  of  all  that  he  had  loft  in 
Guienne,  and  other   advantages  for  his  aflift- 
ance 76.  Tempted  by  thefe  offers,  or  perhaps  with 
a  view  to  prolong  the  civil  war,  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  that  party,  May  18.,  A.D.  1412.,  and 
engaged  to  fend  them  an  aid  of  1000  men  at  arms, 
and  3000  archers 77.     Henry  feems  to  have  had 
fome  intention  to  condu6l  and  command  thefe 
troops  in  perfon  ;  but  being  prevented  .by  fick- 
nefs,  or  fome  other  caufe,  he  appointed  his  fecond 
fon,  Thomas  of  Lancafter,  now  created  Duke  of 
Clarence,  their  general 7*.    In  the  mean  time,  the 
King  of  France,  the  unhappy  Charles  VL,  having 
recovered  from  one  of  thofe  fits  of  frenzy  with 
which  he  was  frequently  feized,  was  fo  much  en- 
raged at  the  Armagnacs,  for  their  defign  of  in- 
troducing fo. great  a  body  of  Englifh  troops  into 
the  kingdom,  that  he  joined  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  befieged  the  Duke  of  Berry,  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  that  party,  in  Bourges.     While  the 

75  T.  Walfmg.  p.  380.  7<5  Rym.  Feed.  t.  8.  p.  715,  716.  718. 

f  Id.  ibid.  p. 738.  ?8  Id.  ibid.  p.  733.  745- 
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A.D.i4io.  atfailants  pufhed  the  liege  with  great  vigour,  and 
A-D'I  i  tlle  kefieged  defended  themfelves  with  great 
v. — , — '  valour,  they  both  fuffered  extremely  by  the 
fword,  famine,  and  difeafes ;  at  the  fame  time, 
they  were  both  anxious  about  the  Englifli,  the 
one  dreading  that  they  would  arrive  too  foon, 
and  the  other  that  they  would  arrive  too  late. 
Thefe  circumflances  firft  gave  rife  to  wifties, 
and  then  to  propofals,  of  peace  ;  of  which  both 
parties  being  equally  delirous,  it  was  foon  con- 
cluded. By  one  article  of  this  treaty,  bothvpar- 
ties  renounced  all  their  alliances  and  connec- 
tions with  the  Englifti. 7» 

Expedition  About  the  time  this  treaty  was  concluded,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  with  a  coniiderable  army, 
landed  at  La  Hogue  in  Normandy,  to  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  Armagnacs.  For  fome  days  the  Eng- 
lifh  army  behaved  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner; 
but  when  they  heard  of  the  pacification  of 
Bourges,  they  gave  loofe  reins  to  their  fury,  and 
fpread  ruin  arid  defolation  wherever  they  ap- 
peared. After  they  had  done  much  mifchief,  and 
collected  much  booty,  they  were  prevailed  upon 
to  defift  from  hoflilities,  and  retire  into  Guienne, 
by  a  promife  of  320,000  crowns  ;  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  gave  hi& 
brother  and  fome  other  noblemen  hoilages. 8o 
A.D.I4I3.  This  was  the  laft  important  tranfac"lion  in  the 
Death  of  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Though  that  prince  was  llill 
mry  *"  +^°  ^riin^  r»f  }ife  he  had  for  fome 


79  Hiftoire  de  la  France,  par  Villar,  1,13.  p.ai 
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a  precarious  Hate  of  health,  afflicted  with  fre-  A.D.i4i> 
quent  fits,  which  deprived  him  of  all  fenfation,  ' — -^r-~> 
and   feeraed   to  threaten    him  with  immediate 
death.     He  was  feized  with  one  of  thefe  fits  as 
he  was  at  his  devotion  in  St.  Edward's  chapel, 
Weflminfter ;  and  being  carried  into  the  abbot's 
lodgings,  he  there  expired,  March  20.,  A.D.  1413., 
in  the  forty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  four- 
teenth of  his  reign. 8l 

Few  princes  ever  fat  more  uneafy  on  a  throne  His  un- 
tlian  Henry  IV.  In  the  firfl  eight  years  of  his  haPPinefs- 
reign  he  was  haraffed  with  almoft  inceiTant  plots 
and  infurreciions  ;  and  though  he  enjoyed  more 
external  tranquillity  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  he  was 
not  more  happy,  pofTeffing  neither  health  of  body 
nor  peace  of  mind.  The  great  qualities  of  his 
eldeft  fon,  which  ought  to  have  given  him  joy, 
filled  him  with  jealoufy  and  fufpicion ;  and  the 
frolicfome,  diforderly  conduct  of  that  prince, 
when  he  was  excluded  from  bufinefs,  gave  him 
no  lefs  vexation.  He  was  much  difquieted  with 
remorfe  for  thofe  crimes  which  paved  his  way  to 
the  throne ;  nor  was  he  without  other  caufes  of 
chagrin.  In  a  word,  few  of  his  fubjedls  had  rea- 
fon  to  envy  the  happinefs  of  their  fovereign. 

Henry  IV.  was,  in  ilature,  a  little  below  the  His  cha- 
middle  iize,  but  robufl  and  well  made.     He  ex-  rafter. 
celled  in  all  the  martial  and  manly  exercifes  of  his 
times ;  and  his  courage  was  at  once  calm  and  un- 
daunted.   His  head  was  better  than  his  heart ;  his 
fchemes  being  formed  with  prudence,  and  gene- 

81  T.Walfing.  p.  383.     Otterbourae,  p.  271,  37*. 
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A.D.I4I3-  ra^v  fuccefsful,  but  not  always  innocent,  and 
v— v — '  feldom  generous.  As  jealous  as  he  was  fond  of 
power,  he  ftuck  at  nothing  to  obtain  and  keep  it ; 
and  was  not  very  prone  to  pardon  thofe  who  at- 
tempted to  deprive  him  of  it.  From  policy  more 
than  principle,  he  protected  the  church,  and  per- 
fecuted  heretics.  Ambition  was  his  ruling  paf- 
fion  ;  and  that,  impelled  by  a  violent  gale  of  po- 
pular favour,  hurried  him  into  a  throne,  which 
involved  him  in  many  crimes  and  cares,  and  his 
country  in  many  calamities.  He  would  have 
been  both  a  better  and  a  happier  man,  if  he  had 
never  been  a  king.  Henry,  by  his  firfl  wife, 
Mary  de  Bohun,  one  of  the  co-heirefTes  of  Hum- 
phry de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  had  four  fons 
and  two  daughters,  viz.  Henry,  who  fucceeded 
him  in  the  throne,  Thomas  Duke  of  Clarence, 
John  Duke  of  Bedford,  Humphry  Duke  of 
Gloucefter,  Blanche  Duchefs  of  Bavaria,  and 
Philippa  Queen  of  Denmark.  By  his  fecond 
wife,  Jane  Duchefs  of  Britanny,  he  had  no 
iffue. 


SECTION  II. 

From  the  acceffion  of  Henry  V.  A.D.  1413,,  to  the  accef- 
Jion  of  Henry  VI.,  A.D.  1422. 

Henry  v.    T  TENRY  V.   was    proclaimed,    at   London, 

crowned.    JTl  March  2 1.,  and  crowned  at  Weftminfler, 

April  9.,  A.D.  1413. ;  and  whatever  objections 

might  have  been  made  to  his  title*  no  prince  ever 

mounted  a  throne  more  peaceably,  and  few  with 

greater 
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greater  applaufe1.     His  father,  Henry  IV.,  had  AJ).  Mis- 
loft  all  his  popularity  long  before  his  death,  which  ~ 
made  the  news  of  that  event,  and  of  his  fon's 
fuccefiion,  to  be  received  with  joy. 

The  joy  of  the  people  of  England  on  this  occa-  His  youth- 
lion  would  have  been  more  complete,  if  they  had  fulfrollcs- 
not  entertained  fome  fufpicions  concerning  the 
character  of  their  new  king.  That  prince,  in  a 
very  early  period  of  life,  had  given  proofs  that  he 
was  pofleffed  of  a  good  underftanding,  great  cou- 
rage, activity,  generoflty,  and  other  virtues,  which 
made  him  the  object  of  the  people's  love,  and  of  his 
father's  jealoufy  ;  but  for  four  or  five  years  before 
hisacceflion  having  no  opportunity  of  exerciling 
his  military  talents  in  the  field,  and  being  quite 
excluded  from  the  cabinet,  his  vivacity,  and  other 
youthful  paffions,  betrayed  him  into  a  diforderly 
courfe  of  life.  Many  of  his  irregularities  were  the 
mere  effects  of  wit  and  gaiety  of  heart,  and  occa- 
fioned  only  laughter  ;  but  fome  of  them  wore  a 
more  unfavourable  afpect,  being  direct  violations 
of  the  law,  and  infults  on  its  moil  refpectable  mi- 
nifters.  For  diforders  of  this  nature,  it  is  faid,  he 
was  twice  put  under  confinement,  firflby  Sir  W, 
Gafcoigne,  chief  juftice  of  England,  and  after- 
wards by  John  Hornfby,  mayor  of  Coventry.  But 
even  thefe  lafl  were  the  effects  of  wantonnefs  ra- 
ther than  of  malice ;  and  he  fubmitted  to  the 
correction  which  they  brought  upon  him  in  a 
manner  which  did  him  honour. z 

1  Rym.Foed.  torn; 9.  p.  i.j.T.  WaHing.  p. 3 8 a. 

2  Thom.de  Elmham,  Vita  HenriciV.   Oxon.  A.  D.  17*7.  p.ia.; 
Hall,  f.  i. ;  Append,  ad  Fordum  Scotichron,  p.  1444. 
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A.D.I4T-J.      The  fears  of  the  people  of  England  concerning 


His  chan  e  Were 

ofcondudi.  The  moment  Henry  V.  afcended  the  throne,  he 
became  (to  ufe  the  words  of  the  contemporary 
hiftorians)  a  new  man.  Determined  to  change 
his  courl'e  of  life,  he  difmiffed  the  licentious  com- 
panions of  his  former  riots,  with  marks  of  his 
bounty,  but  with  11H61  commands  never  to  ap- 
proach his  perfon,  till  they  had  given  fufficien^ 
evidence  of  their  amendment  3.  He  fought  out, 
honoured,  and  employed  men  of  virtue  and  abili- 
ties ;  and  none  met  with  fo  favourable  a  reception 
from  him  as  the  chief  juflice,  who  had  committed 
him  to  prifon,  and  others  who  had  offended  him, 
by  the  faithful  difcharge  of  their  duty,  in  his  fa- 
ther's reign.  Remembering  the  kindnefs  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  unhappy  Rich- 
ard II.,  in  whofe  court  he  had  been  educated,  he 
removed  the  body  of  that  prince,  with  great  fune- 
ral pomp,  from  Langley  to  Weftminfter  6.  The 
Earl  of  March,  who  had  been  kept  in  a  kind 
of  confinement  during  the  late  reign,  was  fet  at 
liberty,  and  treated  with  an  unfufpicious  frank- 
nefs,  which  effectually  gained  his  heart.  Commi- 
ferating  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  noble  family  of 
Northumberland,  which  had  long  been  the  bul- 
wark of  the  northern  borders,  he  procured  the 
deliverance  of  the  young  heir  of  that  family  from 
his  captivity  in  Scotland,  and  reftored  him  to  the 
eftates  and  honours  of  his  anceftors  5.  In  a  word, 


3  T.Walfing.  p.3&a-     Hall,  f.  i.  HciuV. 

4  Id.  f.2.     Stow,  p. 345.  $  IIolingfhed,p.545. 

Henry 
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Henry  V.,  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  dif-  AD.MIS- 
played  all  the  virtues  of  a  great  and  good  king, 
except  that  of  refpecting  the  rights  of  confcience 
in  matters  of  religion  ;  which  was  not  believed 
to  be  a  virtue  in  the  age  in  which  he  flourifhed. 

The  cruel  intolerant  fpirit  of  the  church  of  Condemn- 
Rorae,  to  which  all  the  Chriftian  world  was  then 


enflaved,  excited  the  firft  difturbances  in  this  ham. 
reign.  The  difciples  of  Wickliff,  who  were  called 
Lollards,  had  been  cruelly  perfecuted,  but  ftill 
increafed  ;  and  were  now  become  fo  formidable, 
that  they  threatened  the  clergy  with  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  power  and  opulence.  To  prevent 
this,  Arundel,  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  deter- 
mined to  crufh  that  dreaded  and  detefted  fec~l,  by 
inflicting  capital  punifhments  on  its  mod  confi- 
derable  members.  With  this  view  he  obtained 
permiffion  from  the  King  to  profecute  Sir  John 
Oldcaftle,  Lord  Cobham,  for  herefy  ;  who  being 
apprehended  and  tried,  was  fweetly  and  rnodeftly 
(words  ufed  in  the  record)  condemned,  October 
10.,  by  the  Archbifhop,  to  be  burnt  alive  ;  and 
delivered  to  the  fecular  arm  for  that  purpofe  6. 
But  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  efcape 
out  of  the  Tower  before  the  day  appointed  for 
his  execution,  and  fled  into  Wales,  where  he 
concealed  himfelf  more  than  four  years.  7 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Lord  Cobham  was  A.D.i4i4. 
much  exafperated  againft  the  clergy  for  having  £°*^" 
doomed  him  to  fuch  a  painful  death,  and  that  he  Lord  Cob- 
was  not  a  little  difpleafed  with  the  King  (whole  J^^J* 

lards. 
6  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  9.  p.  61  —  6$.  ''  Bale,  £01.43. 

p  4  favour 
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A.D.I4I4.  favour  he  had  merited  by  his  fervices)  for  having 
~~*  abandoned  him  to  the  will  of  his  enemies;  but  it 
may  be  juftly  doubted,  whether  he  carried  his  re- 
lentment  fo  far  as  to  form  the  criminal  and  cruel 
fchemes  imputed  to  him  by  the  clergy,  and  be- 
lieved by  the  King.  Thefe  fchemes  are  faid  to 
have  been  to  furprife  the  King  at  Eltham,  where 
he  kept  his  Chrrflmas,  and  to  put  him,  his  three 
brothers,  and  all  the  principal  clergy  of  the  king- 
dom, to  death  8.  All  we  know  with  certainty  is, 
that  a  confiderable  number  of  Lollards  afTembled 
in  St.  Giles's  fields,  in  the  night  of  January  6., 
A.  D.  1414.;  that  they  were  there  furprifed  by 
the  King,  who  had  received  intelligence  of  their 
meeting ;  that  fome  of  them  were  taken  and  exe- 
cuted ;  and  that  a  proclamation  was  hTued,  Janu- 
ary 9.,  promifing  a  reward  of  1000  marks  to  any 
one  who  fhould  apprehend  Sir  John  Oldcaflle, 
Lord  Cobham  9.  In  that  proclamation,  the  pro- 
curement of  the  affembly  in  St.  Giles's  fields,  and 
the  intention  of  killing  the  King,  are  imputed  to 
Lord  Cobham  ;  but  with  what  jufliceit  is  impar- 
tible to  determine.  It  is  not  known  whether  he 
was  in  that  aflembly  or  not ;  if  he  was  in  it,  he 
made  his  efcape  ;  for  he  was  not  apprehended  till 
about  four  years  after,  when  he  was  hanged  as  a 
traitor,  and  afterwards  burnt  as  a  heretic. I0 

thinks  of        France  was  at  this  time  a  fcene  of  the  mod 

claiming     deplorable  dilbrder.     The  unhappy  Charles  VI. 

the  crown    feldom  enjoying  fo  much  realbn  as  to  be  fit  for 

of  France. 

8  Elmham,  p.  30.     Tit. Livii,  p. 6,  7.     T.  Walling,  p. 385,  386. 

9  Id.  ibid.     Rym.  Feed.  1.9.  p.  89. 

10  Walfmg.Ypod.  Neuft.  p.59i. 

govern- 
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government,  the  kingdom  was  torn  in  pieces  by  A.D.I4U. 
the  two  furious  factions  of  Burgundy  and  Or-  *""" 
leans  ;  private  wars  were  carried  on  between  the 
nobility  of  the  different  parties  in  every  pro- 
vince ;  towns  were  taken  and  reduced  to  afhes  ; 
the  open  country  defolated  by  fire  and  fword ; 
and  the  one  half  of  the  nation  feemed  determined 
to  exterminate  the  other".  Thefe  circumftances, 
it  is  probaWe,  encouraged  Henry  V.  to  think  of 
claiming  the  crown  of  France,  and  attempting 
the  conqueft  of  that  kingdom. 

This  claim,  it  muft  be  confefled,  was  not  very  That  claim 
well  founded  on  any  fuppoiition.  If  the  French 
doctrine  of  fucceffion  prevailed,  viz.  That  a  fe- 
male could  neither  inherit  the  crown  of  France, 
nor  tranfmit  a  title  to  it  to  her  male  pofterity, 
Henry  had  no  fhadow  of  right ;  if  the  Englilh 
doctrine  advanced  by  Edward  III.  prevailed,  viz. 
That  though  a  female  could  not  inherit  the 
crown  of  France,  fhe  could  tranfmit  a  title  to  it 
to  her  male  pofterity  ;  ftill  Henry  had  no  right, 
becaufe  this  kind  of  right  was  evidently  in  the 
Earl  of  March,  tranfmitted  from  Queen  Ifabella 
to  her  fon  Edward  III.,  and  from  him  to  the 
Earl  of  March,  by  Philippa,  only  child  of  Lionel 
Duke  of  Clarence,  the  elder  brother  of  John 
Duke  of  Lancafter,  from  whom  Henry  derived 
all  his  rights.  But  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
Lancafter,  when  they  had  ufurped  the  throne  of 
England  from  the  family  of  March,  feem  to  have 
confidered  that  family  as  extinct,  and  all  its  rights 


Hiftoire  de  France,  par  Villar,  torn.  13.  p.  299 — 336. 

trans- 
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A.D.I4I4-  transferred  to  them ;  and  it  may  be  obferved  in 
""v"""  J  general,  that  ambitious  princes  are  not  the  moil 
fcrupulous  cafuifts  when  a  crown  is  in  queftion, 
and  feems  to  be  within  their  reach. 
Prepara-  Though  Henry  had  certainly  formed  the  defign 
tions  for  of  jnva(jing  France  ibon  after  his  acceflion,  he 
artfully  concealed  that  defign  as  long  as  poffible 
from  thofe  he  intended  to  invade.  With  this 
view  he  fought  the  Princefs  Katharine,  the 
youngefl  daughter  of  the  King  of  France,  in  mar- 
riage, with  great  feeming  earneflnefs,  and  carried 
on  conflant  negotiations  for  a  long  truce  or  a 
perpetual  peace.  But  he  took  effectual  care  that 
thefe  negotiations  fhould  not  fucceed,  by  rifing 
in  his  demands  as  the  French  advanced  in  their 
concefiions  I2.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  eagerly 
Engaged  in  making  preparations  of  all  kinds  for 
his  intended  expedition  I3.  A  parliament,  which 
met  this  year,  granted  him  two-tenths  and  two- 
fifteenths^  befides  the  lands  of  all  the  alien  prio- 
ries in  England,  to  the  number  of  1 1  o,  and  he 
received  a  valuable  free  gift  from  the  clergy I4. 
He  borrowed  from  all  who  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  lend,  pawning  his  jewels,  and  even  his 
crown,  to  procure  money  IS.  With  much  dili- 
gence he  collected  troops,  arms,  provifions, 
{hips,  and  every  thing  neceiTary. I6 

11  Rym.  Feed.  tort.  9.  p.  88 — 361. 

13  Id.    ibid.     p.  361.     Elmham.  ch.  15.    p.  29.     T.  Livii,  p.  6. 
T.  Waiting,  p. 387. 

14  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.3,  p.  137,  &c. 

15  Rym.  Feed.  torn. 9.  p. 357.  363.  37^.384,  385,  386. 

16  Id*  itjid.  p.  349 — *88.     Elmham,  c,  18.  p.  34,  35,  36. 

When 
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When  all  things  were  ready,  at  Southampton, 
July  28.,  Henry  threw  off  the  mafk,  by  rejecting 
all  the  offers  of  the  French  ambaffadors,  and  put- 
ting  an  end  to  negotiation.  While  the  troops  were 
embarking,  a  furprifing  difcovery  was  made  of  a 
confpiracy  againft  the  King,  by  fome  of  his  nearefl 
relations  and  greateil  favourites  ;  particularly 
Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  fon  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  Henry  Lord  Scrope  of  Mafliam,  treafurer 
and  chief  confident  of  his  royal  matter,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Grey  of  Heton  in  Northumberland.  The 
defign  of  the  confpirators,  according  to  the  con- 
feffion  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  was  to  carry  the 
Earl  of  March,  whofe  fitter  he  had  married,  into 
Wales,  and  there  proclaim  him  king,  in  hopesthat 
the  people  of  thofe  parts  would  join  his  ftandard 
and  fupport  his  caufe  I7.  The  three  chief  confpi- 
rators were  tried  in  a  very  fummary  manner,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  The  Earl  of  March,  to 
whom  the  project  had  been  communicated,  and 
who  probably  revealed  it  to  the  King,  was  par- 
doned. 1S 

Henry,  having  appointed    his  brother  John  Siege  of 
Duke  of  Bedford  regent  of  England,  failed  from  Harfleur* 
Southampton,  i3th  Auguft,  with  a  gallant  army 
of  6000  men  at  arms,  and  24,000  archers,  and  ar- 
rived next  day  on  the  coaft  of  France,  about  nine 
miles  from  Harfleur,  which  he  foon  after  invefted. 
After  a  fiege  of  about  five  weeks,  that  town  fur- 
rendered, September  22.,  upon  the  following  hard 

17  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  9.  p.  300.    ' 

18  Id.    ibid.  p. 303.     Elmham,  p.  36.     Walfing.  p.  389.      Tit. 
Livii,  p.  8. 

condi- 
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A.D.i4i5.  conditions.  That  thirty  perfons,  to  be  named  by 
' '  '  Henry,  fhould  be  delivered  to  him,  to  be  treated 
as  he  pleaied  ;  and  that  the  reft  of  the  garrifon 
and  inhabitants  mould  march  out,  and  go  where 
they  pleafed,  leaving  all  their  goods  behind  them 
to  enrich  the  conquerors* Il? 

Hemy  re-  Though  this  was  a  valuable,  it  was  not  a  cheap 
oives  to  Conqueft  ;  for  the  uncommon  heat  of  the  wea- 
Engiand.  ther,  the  great  fatigues  of  the  liege,  the  uncau- 
tious  eating  of  fruit,  and  other  caufes,  produced 
an  epidemic  dyfentery  in  the  Englifh  army,  of 
which  feveral  perfons  of  rank,  and  about  2000  of 
the  common  foldiers,  died  ;  and  far  greater  num- 
bers were  rendered  incapable  of  fervice20.  Tins 
circumftance,  and  the  advanced  feafon  of  the 
year,  made  it  improper  to  engage  in  any  other 
military  enterprife.  Henry,  therefore,  repaired 
the  fortifications  of  Harfleur,  invited  many  Eng- 
lifh families  to  fettle  in  it,  by  granting  them  the 
houfes  of  the  former  inhabitants,  and  furnilhed  it 
with  a  garrifon  of  2000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Dorfet,  as  gover- 
nor, and  of  Sir  John  Faftolf,  as  lieutenant-gover- 
nor; and  then  began  to  think  of  conducting  the 
remainder  of  his  troops  back  again  to  England. 
But  the  manner  of  accomplifliing  this  was  a  quef- 
tion  of  no  little  difficulty;  to  determine  which, 
the  King  called  a  council  of  all  the  great  men  of 
his  army.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  thet  King's 
eldeft  brother,  propofed  to  embark  the  army  at 
Harfleur,  and  fail  directly  from  thence  into  Eng- 

.  J?  Tit.  Livii,  p.  1 1.     Elmham,  p. 47,  48.  ;p  Elmham,  p. 44. 

13  land. 
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land.     But  the  King,  thinking  that  would  have  AJD.i4i5. 
the  appearance  of  fear,  and  of  ihunning  an  en-  '      * 
gagement,  declared  boldly  for  marching  by  land 
to  Calais ;  and  that  refolution  was  adopted ". 
The  Duke   of  Clarence,  the  Earls  of  March, 
Arundel,  Marfhall,  and  many  others  who  were 
indi{pofed,  took  their  pafTage  directly  from  Har- 
fleur, which  (till  further  diminifhed  the  army.  " 

The  landing  of  fo  powerful  an  enemy  as  the  State  of 
King  of  England  upon  their  coafls,  did  not  ex-  France> 
tinguifh  the  flames  of  faction  among  the  French; 
for  while  that  prince  was  befieging  Harfleur,  they 
were  debating  in  council,  whether  they  fliould  in- 
truft  the  protection  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  or  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  believing 
that  it  was  impollible  for  thefe  two  princes  to 
co-operate.  This  queftion  was  at  length  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his 
party  ;  which  furnifhed  his  rival  with  a  pretence 
for  acting  that  part  which  he  afterwards  acted, 
and  which  brought  fo  many  calamities  upon  his 
country,  and  deftruction  upon  himfelf 23.  So  flow 
were  the  preparations  of  the  French,  that  when 
the  fiege  of  Harfleur  had  continued  five  weeks, 
and  the  Englifh  army  was  fo  much  weakened, 
they  had  not  a  fufficient  number  of  troops  to  at- 
tempt the  relief  of  that  place 24.  The  furrender 
of  Harfleur  feems  to  have  roufed  them  ;  for  in 
about  fourteen  days  after,  they  had  collected  an 
army  of  100,000  men  to  intercept  the  Englifh 
army  in  its  march  to  Calais. 2S 

11  Tit.  Livii,  p.iz.     Elmham,  0.42^.49.       "  Walling,  p.  391. 

23  Hiftoire  de  France,  par  Villar,  torn.  13.  p.  350. 

**  Id.  ibid,  p-346.  2S  Rym.   Feed.  torn.  9.  p-3i4. 

It 
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AD.  1415-       It  is  hardly  poffible  to  imagine  any  fituation 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  Henry  V.  and  his 

Dangerous  ' 

fituation      army,  at  this  time.     That  army  was  now  re- 
oftheEng-  duced  to  io,ooo  men,  of  whom  not  a  few  were 

win  army. 

fick,  or  flowly  recovering  from  ficknefs ;  —  they 
had  to  traverfe  a  long  tract  of  country,  inhabited 
by  exafperated  enemies,  from  whom  they  were 
to  procure  provifions,  lodgings,  guides,  intel- 
ligence, and  every  thing  they  wanted  ;  —  that 
country  was  defended  by  many  flrong  towns, 
interfered  by  deep  rivers,  and  guarded  by  an 
army  of  100,000,  or  (according  to  fome  contem- 
porary writers)  140,000  men. 25 

Their  Henry,  undaunted  by  all  thefe  dangers  and  dif- 

from^ar  ^cul^es?  departed  from  Harfleur,  marching  his 
fleur  to  army  in  three  lines,  with  bodies  of  cavalry  on  the 
Agijicourt.  wings.  pje  proceeded  by  very  eafy  journies, 
that  he  might  not  fatigue  his  troops,  or  dif- 
courage  them  by  the  appearance  of  a  flight ;  ob- 
ferving  the  ftricteft  difcipline,  and  paying  gene- 
roufly  for  every  thing  he  received ;  which  in- 
duced the  country-people  to  bring  provifions  to 
his  camp,  in  fpite  of  all  the  commands  they  had 
received  to  the  contrary.  To  keep  his  men  in 
fpirits,  and  from  repining,  the  King  fared  as  ill 
as  the  meaneft  foldier,  always  appearing  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  and  addreffing  them  in  the 
moil  friendly  and  encouraging  language.  When 
the  Englifh  army  reached  the  banks  of  the  river 
Somme  at  Blanquitake,  where  Edward  III.  had 
palTed  before  the  battle  of  Crefly,  and  where  they 
deiigned  to  pafs,  to  their  great  mortification, 
they  found  the  ford  was  rendered  impracticable, 

26  T.  Walling,  p.  391. 

by 
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by  fharp  Hakes  driven  into  the  bottom;  andfaw  A.D.i4i5. 
a  great  army  on  the  other  fide,  ready  to  oppofe  '  *^~t 
their  paifage.  This  obliged  them  to  march  up 
the  banks  of  that  river,  in  queft  of  a  place  to  pafs 
it ;  which  they  fortunately  found  near  Bethen- 
court,  where  the  whole  army  got  over,  O6lober  19., 
without  oppofition.  Proceeding  on  their  march, 
they  arrived  at  the  village  of  Agincourt,  in  the 
county  of  St.  Pol,  on  the  evening  of  October  24., 
and  there  beheld  the  whole  French  army,  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  dire6tly  in  their  route27.  The 
King  took  an  attentive  view  of  it  from  an  emi- 
nence, and  was  fully  convinced,  that  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  proceed  any  further  on  his  way  to 
Calais,  without  a  battle,  and  equally  impoffible 
to  return  to  Harfleur  with  fo  great  an  army  in 
his  rear.  He  therefore  refolved  to  hazard  an 
action  next  morning,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
ferving  himfelf  and  his  little  army  from  deftruc- 
tion 2S.  Some  French  writers  indeed  fay,  that  he 
made  an  offer  to  give  up  his  conqueft  of  Har- 
fleur, and  to  repair  all  the  damages  he  had  done 
for  a  free  paffage  to  Calais 29.  But  this  is  neither 
agreeable  to  the  character  of  his  courage  nor  his 
prudence ;  as  fuch  an  offer  would  have  difpirited 
his  own  men  and  encouraged  his  enemies  ;  and 
fye  could  not  expect  that  it  would  be  accepted. 

The  Engliih  army  lodged  in  the  villages  of  How  the 
Agincourt,  Maifoncelle,  and  fome  others,  on  the  j? °J^e 
night  of  the  24th  of  October,  and  met  with  better  night  be- 
accommodation  than  they  had  been  accuflomed 

27  Elmham,  0.34,  35.  p.54 — 59.  Tit.  Livii,  p,  13—15.  T.  Wal- 
$nS»  P'39**  28  T.  Walfing.  p.39». 
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A.D.i4i.j.  to  for  fome  time  pad,  and  fpent  part  of  their 
"""*      '  time  in  mutual  exhortations  to  fight  bravely  in 
the  approaching  battle  3°.    The  King,  overhear- 
ing fome  of  his  nobles  expreffing  a  wifh,  that  the 
many  brave  men  who  were  idle  in  England  were 
prefent  to  affift  them,  cried  out  —  "  No  !  I  would 
"  not  have  one  man  more  —  if  we  are  defeated 
"  we  are  too  many  —  if  it  fhould  pleafe  God  to 
"  give  us  the  victory,  as  I  truft  he  will,  the 
"  fmaller  our  number  the  greater  our  glory  3J." 
The   moon    happening    to   iliine    very    bright, 
Henry,  with  fome  of  his  beft  officers,  carefully 
examined  the  ground,  and  pitched  upon  a  field  of 
battle,  admirably  calculated  to  preferve  a  fmall 
army  from  being  furrounded  by  a  great  one.    It 
was  a  gentle  declivity  from  the  village  of  Agin- 
court,  of  fufficient  extent  for  his  fmall  army^  de- 
fended on  each  fide  by  hedges,  trees,  and  brufh- 
wood.     Having  placed  guards  and  kindled  fires 
on  all  fides,  the  King  and  his  army  betook  them- 
felves  to  reft ;  except  fuch  as  were  of  a  more  fe- 
rious  turn  of  mind,  and,  confidering  that  as  the 
laft  night  of  their  lives,  fpent  it  in  devotion. 3Z 
How  the         The  French,  exulting  in  their  numbers,  confi- 
French       (jent  of  yiftory^  and  abounding  in  provifions, 
fpent  the  night  in  noify  feflivity,  and  in  forming 
fanciful  fchemes  about  the  difpofal  of  their  pri- 
foners  and  their  booty.  It  was  in  general  refolved 
to  put  all  the  Englifh  to  the  fword,  except  the 
King  and  the  chief  nobility,  who  were  to  be  taken 
prifoners  for  the  fake  of  their  ranfoms. 33 

30  Elmham,  p. 59.  3I  Id.  p.6i. 
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On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  memorable  AJ3.i4ij- 
25th  of  October,  A.  D.  1415.,  the  day  of  Crifpin  Orderof 
and  Crifp'ianus,  the  Englifli  and  French  armies  battle. 
were  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  each  in  three  lines, 
with  bodies  of  cavalry  on  each  wing.  The  Con- 
liable  d'  Albert,  whocommandedtheFrench  army, 
fellinto  the  fn are  that  waslaid  for  him,  by  drawing 
up  his  army  in  the  narrow  plain  between  the  two 
woods.  This  deprived  him,  in  a  great  meafure,  of 
the  advantage  he  mould  have  derived  from  the 
prodigious  fuperiorityof  hisnumbers;  obligedhim, 
to  make  his  lines  unnecerTariry  deep,  about  thirty 
men  in  file;  to  crowd  his  troops,  particularly  his 
cavalry,  fo  clofe  together,  that  they  could  hardly 
move  or  ufe  their  arms ;  and  in  a  word,  was  the 
chief  caufe  of  all  the  difaflers  that  followed34. 
The  French,  it  is  faid,  had  a  confide  fable  number 
of  cannon  of  different  fizes  in  the  field;  but  we  do 
not  hear  that  they  did  auy  execution,  probably 
for  want  of  room 3S.  The  firft  line  of  the  French 
army,  which  confided  of  8000  men  at  arms  on 
foot,  mixed  with  4000  archers,  with  500  men  at 
arms  mounted  on  each  wing,  was  commanded  by 
the  Conftabled' Albeit,  theDukes  of  Orleans  and 
Bourbon,  and  many  other  nobles,  the  Dukes  of 
Alen9on  Brabant,  and  Bar,  &c.  conducted  the 
fecond  line;  and  the  Earls  of  Marie,  Damartine, 
Fauconberg,  &c.  were  at  the  head  of  the  thirdline3". 
The  King  of  England  employed  various  arts  tofup- 
ply  his  defect  of  numbers.  He  placed  200  of  his 

34  Tit.  Livii,  p.  17.     Elmliam,  0.27. 
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A.D.I4I5-  befl  archers,  in  ambufh  in  a  low  meadow,  on  the 
' — » — '  flank  of  the  firfl  line  of  the  French  37.  His  own 
h'rfl  line  confifted  wholly  of  archers,  four  in  file ; 
each  of  whom,  befides  his  bow  and  arrows,  had  a 
battle-axe,  a  fword,  and  a  flakepointed  with  iron, 
at  both  ends,  which  he  fixed  before  him  in  the 
ground,  the  point  inclining  outwards,  to  protect 
him  from  cavalry;  which  was  a  new  invention, 
and  had  a  happy  effect 3S.  That  he  might  not  be 
incumbered,  he  difmhTedall  hisprifoners,  on  their 
word  of  honour  to  furrender  themfelves  at  Calais, 
if  he  obtained  the  victory,  and  lodged  all  his  bag- 
gage in  the  village  of  Agincoui  t,  in  his  rear,  under 
a  flender  guard 39.  The  command  of  the  firft  line 
was,  at  his  earneft  requeft,  committed  to  Edward 
DukeofYork,aflifledbytheLordsBeaumont,Wil- 
loughby,and  Fanhope;  the  fecond  was  conducted 
by  the  King,  with  his  youngeft  brother  Humphry, 
Duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Marfhal, 
and  Suffolk  ;  and  the  third  was  led  by  the  Duke 
of  Exeter,  the  King's  uncle40.  The  lines  being 
formed,  the  King,  in  mining  armour,  with  a  crown 
of  gold  adorned  withpreciousfloneson  hishemlet, 
mounted  on  a  fine  white  horfe,  rode  along  them, 
and  addreffed  each  corps  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance and  animating  fpeeches  4I.  To  inflame 
their  refentment  againfl  their  enemies,  he  told 
them,  that  the  French  had  determined  to  cut  off 
three  fingers  of  the  right  hand  of  every  prifoner  j 
and  to  roufe  their  love  of  honour  he  declared, 

«  Hall,  Hen,  V.  f.  16.  #  Id.  ibid.  Elmham,  p.  65. 
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that  every  foldier  in  that  army  who  behaved  well,  A.D.i4i5. 
fliould  from  henceforth  be  deemed  a  gentleman,  ^" 
and  intitled  to  bear  coat  armour  4\    The  Englifh 
archers,  fired  by  the  words  and  geflures  of  their 
king,  and  panting  for  action,  dripped  themfelves 
almofl  naked,  that  they  might  deal  their  blows 
with  the  greater  rapidity  and  vigour. 43 

When  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  this  Battle  of 
manner,  they  flood  a  conliderable  time  gazing  at  Asincourt' 
one  another  in  folemn  lilence.  But  the  King, 
dreading  that  the  French  would  difcoverthe  dan- 
ger of  their  fituation,  and  decline  a  battle,  com- 
manded  the  charge  to  be  founded,  about  ten  of  the 
clock  in  the  forenoon.  At  that  inflant,  the  firft 
line  of  the  Englifh  kneeled  down,  and  kifled  the 
ground;  and  then  ftarting  up  difcharged  a  flight 
of  arrows,  which  did  great  execution  among  the 
crowded  ranks  of  the  French  44.  Immediately 
after,  upon  a  fignal  being  given,  the  archers  in 
ambufh  arofe,  and  difcharged  their  arrows  on  the 
flank  of  the  French  line,  and  threw  it  into  fome 
diforder 45.  The  battle  now  became  general,  and 
raged  with  uncommon  fury.  The  Englifh  archers, 
having  expended  all  their  arrows,  threw  away 
their  bows,  and  ruining  forward,  made  dreadful 
havoc  with  their  fwords  and  battle-axes46.  The  firft 
line  of  the  enemy  was  by  thefe  means  defeated  ; 
its  leaders  being  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners. 
The  fecond  line,  commandedbytheDuked'Alen- 
(who  had  made  a  vow  either  to  kill  or  take 

Elmham,p.6i.     Villar,  p.s64»  43  Id.  p-366. 
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A.D.I4I5-  the  King  of  England,  or  to  perifh  in  the  attempt,) 
*— •v— '  now  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  was  encoun- 
tered by  the  fecond  lineof  theEnglifli,  conducted 
by  the  King.  This  conflict  was  more  clofe  and 
furiousthan  the  former.  TheDukeof  Gloucefter, 
wounded  and  unhorfed,  was  protected  by  his 
royal  brother,  till  he  was  carried  off*  the  field47. 
The  Duke  d*  Alen$on  forced  his  way  to  the  King, 
and  aifaulted  him  with  great  fury ;  but  that  prince 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  was  in- 
ftantly  difpatched48.  Difcouraged  by thisdifafter, 
the  fecond  line  made  no  more  refiilance;  and  the 
third  fled  without  ftriking  a  blow ;  yielding  a 
complete  and  glorious  victory  to  the  Englifb, 
after  a  violent  druggie  of  three  hours'  duration.49 
The  killed  The  King  did  not  permit  his  men  to  purfue  the 
and  taken,  fugitives  to  agreat  dillance,  but  encouraged  them 
to  take  as  many  prifoners  as  they  could  on  or  near 
the  field  ;  in  which  they  were  fo  fuccefsful,  that, 
in  a  little  time,  his  captives  were  more  numerous 
than  hisfoldiers50.  Agreat  proportion  of  thefe pri- 
foners were  men  of  rank  and  fortune;  for  many  of 
the  French  nobleffebeing  on  foot,  andloaded  with 
their  heavy  armour,  could  not  make  their  efcape. 
Among  thefe  were,  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Bourbon, the  MarfhalBoucicaut, the  Counts  d'Eu, 
Vendome,  Richemont,  and  Harcourt,  and  7000 
barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen  SI.  The  French 

47  Elmham,  p.  67.     Tit.  Liv.  p.2o.  48  Hall,  f.  18. 

49  T.   Walfmg.  p.  393.     Tit.  Liv.  p.  20.     Thomas  de  Elmham's 
defcription  of  this  battle  is  fo  curious  a  piece  of  bombaft,  that  I  have 
given  it  in  Appendix,  No.  I. 
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left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  theConftable  d' Al- 
bert, the  three  Dukes  of  Alen9on,  Brabant,  and 
Bar,  the  Archbifhop  of  Sens,  one  marfhal,  thir- 
teen earls,  ninety-two  barons,  1500  knights,  and 
a  far  greater  numberof  gentleman,  befides  feveral 
thoufands  of  common  foldiers5  .  Even  the  French 
hiftorians  acknowledge  that  the  lofs  of  the  Eng- 
lifh was  inconfiderable ;  and  tliofe  of  our  own 
contemporary  writers  who  make  it  the  greateft, 
affirm  that  it  did  not  exceed  a  hundred ;  and 
that  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
were  the  only  great  men  who  fell  on  that  fide  irj 
this  memorable  action 53.  So  aftonifliing,  on 
fome  occafions  are  the  events  of  war,  and  fo  fatal 
the  errors  of  thofe  to  whom  the  conduct  of  armies 
is  committed!  For  to  the  grofs  errors  com- 
mitted by  the  Conftable  d* Albert,  as  much  as  to 
the  wife  meafures  of  Henry,  and  the  heroic  va- 
lour of  the  Englifh,  the  difgrace  and  ruin  of  the 
French  army  may  be  imputed. 

The  advanced  feafon  of  the  year,  with  the  want  Henry's 
of  a  fufficient  number  of  men,  prevented  Henry  ^ece^lon 
from  making  any  other  ufe  of  his  great  victory  iand. 
than  topurfue  his  march  to  Calais,  with  his  fpoils 
and  prifoners54.     Having  there  refted  and  re- 
frefhed  his  troops,  he  embarked  for  England,  No- 
vember 1 6.,  with  his  principal  prifoners,  and  ar- 
rived at  Dover  that  fame  evening ;  where  he  was 
received  with  tranfports  of  joy,  many  of  the  peo- 
ple plunging  into  the  fea  to  meet  his  barge 5S. 
At  his  triumphant  entry  into  London,  Novem- 

S1  T.  Otterbourne,  p.z77«  T.  Elmham,  p.  68.  Villar,  1.13^.375. 
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A.D.i4ij.  ber  23.,  the  fhows  and  pageants  exhibited  by  the 
citizens  (fays  a  contemporary  writer)  were  fo  nu- 
merous, that  it  would  have  required  a  volume  to 
clefcribe  them56.  One  of  the  moft  valuable  proofs 
they  gave  him  of  their  good-will  was,  a  prefent  of 
*£iooo,  in  two  gold  balbns,  each  worth  ^500. 57 
A.D.i4i6.      The  lamentations  in  France  were  as  loud  as  the 
with  the      acclamations  in  England,  there  being  few  families 
Duke  of     in  it  who  did  not  mourn  the  lofs  of  fome  relations 
ur£undy-  wno  had  fallen  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Agin  court. 
The  diftractions  which  reigned  in  the  court  and 
councils  of  that  kingdom  after  that  battle  can 
hardly  be  defcribed.     The  exclulion  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  from  all  (hare  in  the  government,  by 
the  prevailing  faction  of  the  Armagnacs,  had  dif- 
gufted  him  fo  much,  that  he  had  engaged  in  fecret 
negotiations  with  the  King  of  England.  The  de- 
feat at  Agincourt,  the  death  of  his  fon-in-law,  the 
Dauphin  Lewis,  which  happened  about  fix  weeks 
after,  and,  above  all,  the  exaltation  of  his  mod 
inveterate  enemy,  the  Count  d'Armagnac,  to  the 
office  of  conftable,  and  the  chief  direction  of  all 
affairs,  accelerated  thefe  negotiations,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  treaty  of  alliance,  in  which  the  Duke 
acknowledged  Henry  to  be  King  of  France,  and 
engaged  to  affifl  him  with  all  his  forces,  to  obtain 
the  porTeffion  of  that  kingdom  s*.     This  alliance 
with  fo  powerful  a  prince  of  the  blood  of  France, 
who  had  fo  numerous  a  party  in  that  diftracted 
kingdom,  gave  Henry  a  very  probable  profpecl; 
of  fuccefs  in  his  defigns. 

56  T.  Walling,  p.  393.  S7  Stow,  p. 351.  s8  Rym. 
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The  Emperor  Sigifmnnd,  who  had  vifited  the  A.D.i4i6. 
courts  of  Arragon  and  France,  to  engage  them  to  T^T""" 
concur  in  putting  an  end  to  the  fchifm  in  the  with 
church,  arrived  in  England  in  April  this  year,  with  France> 
fimilar  views59.    While  he  continued  there,  he  at- 
tempted to  mediate  a  peace  between  France  and 
England ;  but  without  fuccefs60.  As  Henry,  how- 
ever, was  not  prepared  for  the  formidable  in  vafion 
which  he  intended,  he  agreed  to  a  truce  from  Oc- 
tober 9.,  A.D.  1416.,  to  Februarys.,  1417. 6I 

While  the  King  of  England  was  forming  al-  State  of 
liances,  collecting  money,  railing  troops,  and  Fl 
making  every  poffible  preparation  for  invading 
France,  thofe  who  conducted  the  affairs  of  that 
kingdom  were  doing  every  thing  that  could  con- 
tribute to  their  own  and  to  their  country's  ruin. 
TheConftable  d'Annagnac  in  reality  porTeffed  all 
the  power  of  the  crown  ;  and  he  employed  that 
power  to  the  mod  pernicious  purpofes.  His  reign- 
ing paffion  was  hatred  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  his  party ;  and  being  naturally  of  a  fierce  im- 
perious fpirit,  he  perfecuted  all  who  were  fuf- 
pected  of  attachment  to  that  party  with  the  mod 
unrelenting  cruelty.  This  rendered  the  wounds 
of  faction  incurable,  and  produced  muchdiforder, 
difcord,  and  diftrefs,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  particularly  in  the  capital,  where  the  Burgun- 
dian  had  many  friends,  who  had  formed  a  plot  to 
maffacre  the  King  and  all  his  family,  the  Con- 
ftable  and  all  the  principal  perfons  of  his  party. 
The  fame  difcord  which  raged  in  all  other  parts 

54  T.  Elmham,  0.31.  p.  73.  6o  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.i4i6.  of  the  kingdom  reigned  in  the  royal  family.    The 
"""y"""  J  Queen,  excluded  from  any  fhare  in  the  manage- 
rnent  of  affairs  by  the  Conftable,  retired  to  Vin- 
cennes,  where  Ihe  kept  a  moil  licentious  and 
luxurious  court.    This  gave  the  Conflable  an  op- 
.  portunity  of  feizing  all  her  treafures,  which  were 
very  great,  and  of  inflaming  the  jealoufy  of  the 
King  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  he  fent  her  under  a 
guard  to  Tours,  and  commanded  her  favourite 
Louis  Bourbon  to  be  put  up  in  a  fack,  and  thrown 
into  the  Seine.     Thefe  cruel  injuries  infpired 
that  princefswith  the  mofl  implacable  refentment 
againfl  the  Conflable  and  all  his  party  ;  not  ex- 
cepting  her  own  fon  Charles,  now  become  dau- 
phin by  the  death  of  his  two  elder  brothers62. 
In  a  word,  all  the  furies  feemed  to  have  taken  up 
their  refidence  in  France,  and  to  have  confpired 
the  deftrudlion  of  that  kingdom. 

A.D.i4i7-      Such  was  the  flate  of  France  when  Henry  V. 
Second       landed,  Augufl  i.,  A.D.  1417.,  near  Touques  in 

invafion        . _  *    .  ,  „   ' 

of  France.  Normandy,  with  a  gallant  army  of  1 6,000  men  at 
arms  and  archers,  fome  thoufands  of  pikemen  and 
other  troops,  with  many  miners,  mafons,  carpen- 
ters, a  great  train  of  artillery  and  other  engines, 
from  a  fleet  of  1500  fhips63.  When  he  had  dif- 
embarked  his  troops, he  publiflied  fome  excellent 
regulations  for  the  prefervation  of  difcipline,  and 
protection  of  the  clergy,  of  wives,  widows,  and 
maidens,  from  all  infults64.  It  is  unneceffary  to 
attend  this  victorious  prince,  flep  by  flep,  in  his 

62  Villar,  torn.  1 3.  p.  410 — 426. 
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triumphantmarch,  orenumeratealltheplacesthat  A.D.I417. 
fubmitted  to  his  arms.  There  was  no  array  to  op-  *• — *""^ 
pofe  him  in  the  field;  mod  of  the,  towns  were  ill 
fortified, and  worfe  garriibned ;  and,  expecting  no 
relief, furrendered  as  foon  as  they  were  fummoned. 
Hisproceeding  appeared  more  like  the  progrefe  of 
a  prince  in  his  own  dominions,  than  the  march  of 
an  invader  in  an  enemy's  country  ;  and  all  the 
lower  Normandy  was  reduced  in  this  campaign. 

At  the  fame. time,  the  progrefs  of  his  ally,  the  Proceed- 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  no  lefs  rapid.     That  in£s  of  the 

9  Duke  of 

prince,  carefully  concealing  his  connection  with  Burgundy. 
the  King  of  England,  pretended  to  carry  on  the 
war  againft  the  Armagnacs,  who,  he  declared, 
were  enemies  to  the  ftate,  and  held  the  King  and 
royal  family  in  durance.     Befides  a  powerful 
army,  with  which  he  advanced  towards  the  capi- 
tal, where  the  court  refided,  he  had  many  friends 
and  emifTaries  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who 
prevailed  upon  many  great  men  to  embrace  his 
party,  and  on  many  towns  to  open  their  gates  to 
his  troops.    On  his  march,  he  received  a  mefTage 
from  the  Queen,  (who  had  long  been  the  moil 
violent  of  all  his  enemies,  for  the  murder  of  her 
favourite  the  Duke  of  Orleans,)  entreating  him 
to  relieve  her  from  her  confinement,  and  promif- 
ing  to  promote  all  his  views.     Senfible  of  the 
advantage  of  having  that  bold  and  active  prin- 
cefs  in  his  party,  or  rather  in  his  pofTeffion,  he 
flew  to  her  refcue,  at  the  head  of  800  horfe,  fur- 
prifed  her  keepers,  andconducted  her  toChartres. 
There  fhe  iffued  a  proclamation,  declaring  her 
right  to  be  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the 

incapa- 
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A.D.i4i7.  incapacity  of  the  King,  her  hufband ;  and  im- 
*""    v      '  mediately  entered  on  the  exercife  of  that  right, 
by  conftituting  a  new  parliament,  appointing  a 
conflable,  chancellor,  and  other  officers  of  ftatej 
&c.  Thus  the  two  parties  which  had  fo  long  torn 
France  in  pieces,  were  more  regularly  formed 
than  ever ;  the  Armagnacs  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Dauphin,  and  the  Burgundians 
under  the  authority  of  the  Queen.     Both  thefe 
parties  negotiated  with  the  King  of  England, 
and  with  one  another,  but  without  either  ilnce- 
rity  or  fuccefs ;  and  the  war  between  them  was 
carried  on  with  the  greatefl  inveteracy. 6s 
A.D.I4I8.       While  one  half  of  the  people  of  France  were 
opeSns   attemPtmg to  fubdue  the  other,  the  King  of  Eng- 
of  the       land  proceeded  with  great  rapidity  in  fubduing 
both.      Having    received   a  reinforcement    of 
15,000  men  from  England,  he  gave  the  com- 
mand of  feparate  bodies  of  troops  to  his  two 
brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucefter, 
with  which  they  reduced  many  ftrong  places 66. 
In  the  fpring  and  fummer  of  this  year,  all  Nor- 
mandy, except  Cherbourg  and  Rouen,  fubmitted 
to  the  arms  of  England ;  and  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cefter befieged  the  former  while  the  King  in- 
vefted  the  latter,  July  29.     Cherbourg,  after  a 
long  and  obftinate  reliftance,  furrendered,  Sep- 
tember 29. :  but  the  King  finding  that  he  could 
not  take  Rouen  (which  was  defended  by  19,000 
men)  by  force,  without  too  great  an  expence 

65  Villar,  torn.  1,3.  p.  439,  &c. 

66  T.Elmham,  0.55,56,57,58.     Walfing.  p. 400.     Tit.   Liv. 
p.  40 — 51. 
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of  blood,  con  verted  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  in  A.D.i4i8. 
order  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  v — v~~~* 

Henry,  as  wife  as  he  was  brave,  employed  po-  wifepolicy 
licy  as  well  as  power  to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  his  of  Henry, 
enterprife.  By  a  proclamation,  he  promifed  pro- 
tection and  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  all  their 
goods  and  privileges,  to  all  who  fubmitted  to  his 
authority,  and  appointed  commiffioners  in  every 
diftri6l  to  receive  the  fubmiflions  of  the  people 6?. 
He  abolifhed  the  gabelle,  and  diminiihed  the  tax 
on  fait,  and  fome  other  taxes68.  He  maintained 
the  mofl  perfect  difcipline  among  his  troops,  and 
fuffered  none  of  his  foldiers  to  infult  or  injure  the 
peaceable  inhabitants.  To  all  who  approached 
his  perfon,  he  behaved  with  the  mofl  winning  af- 
fability, hearing  their  complaints  with  patience, 
and  redreffing  their  wrongs  with  juflice.  By 
thefe  wife  meafures,  he  fubdued  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Normandy,  who  crowded  to  pay  their 
fubmiffion  to  fo  great  and  good  a  prince. 

While  Henry  was  thus  fuccefsfully  employed  Maffkcreof 
in  afferting  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  Pans* 
the  two  parties  in  that  kingdom  were  too  keenly 
engaged  in  destroying  one  another  to  give  him 
any  interruption.  The  Con  (table  d'Armagnac, 
having  difcovered  a  plot  to  betray  Paris  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  made  the  fcaffolds  ftream 
with  blood,  and  meditated  a  maffacre  of  all  the 
Burgundian  party  in  the  capital.  This  feverity 
only  ferved  to  render  him  more  odious,  and  to 
hailen  his  own  deftruction.  Perrinet  le  Clerk 

67  Rym.  Feed.  torn.?,  p-573.  6S  Id.  ibid.  p^Sj. 
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A.D.i4i8.  admitted  L'Ifle  Adam,  a  captain  of  the  Duke  of 
*~~<~~J  Burgundy,  with  800  men  at  arms,  into  Paris  on 
the  night  of  May  29.  This  troop  marched  in 
profound  iilence  to  the  Chatelet,  where  they 
were  joined  by  500  citizens  who  were  in  the  plot. 
They  then  divided  into  different  bodies,  went  to 
the  houfes  of  the  minifters  of  Hate,  and  other  ob- 
noxious perfons,  feized  them,  and  threw  them 
into  prifon.  Tanneguy  de  Chattel,  provoft  of 
Paris,  faved  the  Dauphin,  by  ruflring  into  his 
chamber  on  the  firft  alarm,  taking  him  out  of 
bed,  and  carrying  him  in  his  arms  to  the  Baflile, 
from  whence  he  efcaped  to  Melun.  The  Con- 
ilable,  who  was  the  chief  object  of  their  indigna- 
tion, eluded  their  moll  eager  fearches  for  fome 
time ;  but  was  at  length  difcovered  by  a  mafon, 
in  whofe  houfe  he  had  taken  Ihelter,  and  con- 
dueled  to  prifon.  Next  morning  the  populace 
of  Paris,  infligated  by  the  friends  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  began  the  mod  horrid  outrages,  in- 
fulting,  plundering,  and  imprifoning  all  to  whom 
they  gave  the  name  of  Armagnacs;  and  thefe  out- 
rages continued  till  all  the  prifons  were  filled, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  city  deflroyed.  But  the 
moil  bloody  fcene  of  this  tragedy  was  flill  to 
come.  As  foon  as  the  Queen  and  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  were  then  at  Troyes,  heard  of  this 
revolution,  they  fent  intimations  to  their  confi- 
dential friends,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  put  all 
the  Armagnacs  to  death.  When  they  received 
this  cruel  intimation  they  circulated  reports,  that 
the  Armagnacs  were  about  to  enter  the  city  by 
furprife,  to  releafe  the  Conftable  and  other  pri- 
fon ers, 
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foners,  and  murder  all  the  Burgundians.     En-  A.D.i4i8. 

raged  to  madnefs  by  thefe  reports,  the  populace,  ' r"""J 

June  12.,  broke  into  the  prifons,  and  butchered 
the  guards  and  prifoners  without  didinction.  In 
the  firft  three  days  of  this  maflacre,  befides  the 
condable,  chancellor,  and  fix  bidiops,  3500  per- 
fons,  many  of  them  eminent  for  their  rank  and  cha- 
racter, were  put  to  death.  After  the  triumphant 
entry  of  the  Queen  and  Duke,  while  the  flreets 
were  flained  with  blood,  the  maflacre  was  re- 
newed, and  about  14,000  perfons  (of  which  5000 
were  women)  (lain 69.  How  dangerous  a  paffion 
is  party-rage,  which  fometimes  corrupts  the  bed 
hearts,  blinds  the  bed  underftandings,  and  en- 
dangers the  mod  powerful  dates  ! 

The  two  parties  in  France  were  fo  far  from  Negotla- 
giving  any  interruption  to  Henry  while  he  was  *ions> 
engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Rouen,  that  both  courted 
his  protection,  and  each  endeavoured  to  make 
him  more  tempting  offers  than  the  other.  He 
negotiated  with  both,  without  fufpending  or  re- 
laxing his  military  operations  for  one  moment  7°. 
A  truce  was  concluded  with  the  young  Earl  of 
Armagnac,  the  Earl  of  Dreux,  and  other  French 
barons,  who  haraiTed  his  fubje&s  in  Guienne ; 
which  redored  tranquillity  to  his  dominions  in 
thofe  parts  7I.  A  curious  detail  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Dauphin,  which  hath  been  pub- 
lifhed,  proves,  that  Henry  was  as  great  a  politi- 
cian as  a  general,  and  that  it  was  as  difficult  to 

69  Villar,  t.r3.  p.46i— 475-     T. Waiting.  p.4oo. 
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A.D.i4i8.  deceive  him  in  the  cabinet  as  to  defeat  him  in  the 
field72.  Both  thefe,  and  the  negotiations  with  the 
other  party,  which  were  carried  on  at  the  fame 
time,  proved  abortive  ;  and  it  was  probably  never 
intended  that  they  fhould  have  any  fuccefs. 
A.D.i4i9.  While  Henry  amufed  both  the  parties  of  the 
of  Routn'  French  with  theie  negotiations,  he  carried  on  the 
fiege  of  Rouen,  fecure  from  any  interruption. 
That  great  and  beautiful  city,  which  contained 
about  200,000  inhabitants,  was  bravely  defended 
by  its  citizens,  who  would  probably  have  ren- 
dered all  the  efforts  of  the  Englifh  ineffectual,  if 
they  had  not  been  afTaulted  by  an  enemy  whofe 
attacks  are  irrefiflible.  Sufficient  ftores  of  pro- 
vifions  had  not  been  laid  up  for  fo  great  a  multi- 
tude ;  and  before  the  end  of  October  1418.,  their 
magazines  were  nearly  exhaufled.  They  fub- 
lifted  for  fome  time  on  a  fcanty  allowance  of 
horfe-flefh,  till  all  their  horfes  were  confumed. 
They  then  fed  on  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  mice, 
which  fold  at  fo  high  a  price,  that  they  could 
only  be  procured  by  the  rich.  About  50,000 
perfons  died  of  hunger,  or  of  difeafes  contracted 
by  the  life  of  unwholefome  food.  During  all  that 
time  they  were  cruelly  tantalized  by  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  with  promifes  of  relief,  which  he 
never  intended,  or  at  lead  never  attempted  to 
perform.  At  length,  unable  to  fubfifl,  and  de- 
fpairing  of  relief,  they  propofed  to  capitulate. 
Henry,  irritated  at  their  obftinate  refiflance,  in- 
fifted  on  their  furrendering  at  difcretion  ;  which 

71  Rym.  Fad.  torn.  9.  p.  63*-— 646. 
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they  refufed.  Informed  by  Boutcullur  the  go-  AD.  141 8. 
vernor,  with  whom  he  held  a  private  correfpond- 
ence,  that  they  had  refolved  to  fet  their  city  on 
fire  in  all  quarters,  and  then  to  rufh  out,  and 
either  to  cut  their  way,  or  perifli  with  their  arms 
in  their  hands,  he  granted  them  more  moderate 
terms.  The  capitulation  was  concluded  Janu- 
ary 13.  A.D.  141 9.,  by  which  the  town  and  caftle, 
with  all  ammunition  and  implements  of  war,  were 
to  be  furrendered  to  the  King  of  England  on  the 
igth  of  that  month;  the  garrifon  to  take  an  oath 
not  to  ferve  againfl  him  for  one  year ;  the  citi- 
zens to  pay  a  ranfon  of  300,000  crowns,  and, 
upon  taking  an  oath  of  fealty,  to  enjoy  all  their 
property  and  privileges.  The  furrender  of  Rouen 
was  followed  by  that  of  all  the  other  places  of 
ilrength  in  Normandy. 73 

The  lofs  of  Normandy  greatly  alarmed  both  interview 
the  parties  of  the  French  ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  of.  Henry 
were  not  blinded  by  party-rage,  earneftly  la-  French6 
boured  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  court- 
the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  the 
only  means  of  faving  their  country.     The  Duke 
fecretly  wifhed   for  this ;  but  his  advances  not 
meeting  with  fuitable  returns,  he  renewed  his 
negotiations  with  the  King  of  England.  To  ren- 
cler  thefe  negotiations  more  folemn  and  effec- 
tual, and  probably  with  a  view  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke  to  give  the  greater  alarm  to  the  Dauphin, 
and  to  make  him  more  tractable,  it  was  agreed, 
April  7.,  that  the  King  of  England  fhould  have 

75  Rym.  Feed.   torn.  9.  p,664«  674.  $77>  678,  679.  68*,  683,  Sec. 
T.  ElmhaiD}  cap.  70,  71. 
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A.D.i4i9.  a  perfonal  interview  with  the  King  and  Queen 
of  France,  the  Princefs  Katharine,  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  May  15.,  between 
Mante  and  Pontoyes  74.  This  interview  did 
not  happen  till  May  30.,  when  all  thefe  illuf- 
trious  perfonages  (except  the  King  of  France, 
who  was  indifpofed,)  met  for  the  firfl  time,  in 
a  magnificent  tent,  at  a  place  called  La  Chatls. 
The  Queen  of  France  did  not  neglect  to  con- 
duel:  her  beautiful  daughter,  the  Princefs  Ka- 
tharine, to  this  interview,  and  carefully  watch- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  King  of  England,  obferved 
with  joy,  that  he  was  captivated  by  her  charms. 
An  adept  in  all  the  arts  of  amorous  intrigue, 
fhe  fecreted  the  Princefs  from  his  fight  for 
feveral  days,  in  order  to  inflame  his  paffion. 
But  Henry  courted  as  a  conqueror,  and  de- 
fpifed  thefe  little  arts.  "  I  will  have  your  Prin- 
"  cefs  (faid  he  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy)  on  my 
"  own  terms,  or  I  will  drive  both  your  King 
"  and  you  out  of  the  kingdom."  "  Sir  (replied 
4C  the  Duke),  it  will  fatigue  you  very  much  to 
'  "  drive  us  both  out  ?6."  The  Duke,  difgufted 
at  the  haughtinefs  of  Henry,  and  the  exor- 
bitancy of  his  demands,  protracted  the  nego- 
tiation, in  hopes  that  the  Dauphin  would  make 
advances  to  him  for  an  accommodation.  Thefe 
hopes  were  at  length  gratified.  The  Dauphin, 
dreading  the  confequences  of  this  interview 
between  his  two  mofl  powerful  enemies,  fent 
a  trufty  agent  to  Pontoyes  to  propofe  a  recon- 
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dilation  to  the  Duke;  which  being  equally  de-  A.D.i4i9. 
fired  by  both  parties,  were  loon  concluded.  The  *—" v- — ' 
Duke  then  broke  off  the  Conferences  with  the 
King  of  England,  June  30.,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Dauphin  at  Poilly-le-Fort,  in  which 
thefe  princes  gave  each  other  every  poffible  mark 
of  the  moil  perfect  amity,  and  ratified  their  re- 
conciliation by  the  moil  facred  rites  of  reli- 
gion77. The  reconciliation  of  thefe  two  princes 
was  celebrated  by  illuminations  and  other  de- 
mon (Irations  of  joy,  in  all  the  towns  of  France. 

Henry,  thus  deluded  by  the  Duke  of  Bur-  Perplexed 
gundy,  found  himfelf  in  a  very  difagreeable  iitu-  fi_tuatlono* 
ation.  His  hopes  of  fuccefs  were  chiefly  founded 
on  the  animofity  of  the  French  parties,  which  he 
believed  to  be  implacable ;  and  he  now  faw  them 
united  when  he  leaft  expected  it  He  had  only  •.  * 
about  25,000  men  to  preferve  his  conqueft  of 
Normandy,  and  make  head  againft  all  the  forces 
of  a  mighty  kingdom.  The  Kings  of  Caflile  and 
Arragon  were  arming  in  favour  of  the  Dauphin, 
and  the  Scots  had  embraced  the  lame  party 78. 
His  treafury,  and  even  his  credit,  was  exhaufted  j 
his  own  fubjefts  difcontented  at  the  expence  of 
the  war,  and  beginning  to  apprehend-  that  the 
conqueft  of  France  would  be  the  ruin  of  Eng- 
land. 

Undaunted  by  all  thefe  difficulties,  Henry  re-  AOaffina- 
folved  to  profecute  the  war  with  vigour;  probably  ^^J*16 
imagining  that  fo  fudden  a  coalition  between  fuch  Burgundy. 
inveterate  enemies  could  not  be  of  long  duration. 

77  Villar,  t.i4.  p. 35.     Elrnham,  cap.  78. 

78  Rym.Focd,  torn*  9.  p.  794. 
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A.D.i4i9.  However  this  may  be,  an  event  foon  happened, 

' *~***  which  relieved  him  from  all  his  difficulties,  and 

gave  him  a  fairer  profpeel;  than  ever  of  obtaining 
the  crown  of  France.  That  was  the  affaffination 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  September  10.,  on  the 
bridge  of  Monteraux,  by  the  attendants  of  the 
Dauphin,  as  he  was  engaged  in  a  conference  with 
that  prince 7'.  What  prompted  the  Dauphin,  or 
rather  his  counfellors,  to  this  rafh  and  criminal 
action,  is  not  certainly  known  ;  but  it  involved 
his  country  in  many  and  great  calamities. 
Confe-  As  foon  as  the  news  of  this  aiTafli  nation  reached 

tu"lfam  Paris»  wnere  tlie  late  Duke  had  alwavs  been  ex* 
nation.  ceedingly  popular,  the  whole  city  was  in  a  tu- 
mult ;  and  the  citizens  of  all  ranks  expreffed  the 
moft  violent  refentment  againfl  the  Dauphin  and 
his  adherents ;  and  the  other  cities  of  France,  of 
the  Burgundian  party,  imitated  the  example  of 
the  capital.  The  court  of  France,  which  then 
refided  at  Troyes,  was  affe&ed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  a  declaration  of  war  was  denounced 
againft  the  Dauphin,  at  the  inftigation  of  the 
Queen,  the  implacable  enemy  of  her  fon.  No- 
thing could  equal  the  fury  of  Philip  Duke  of 
Charolois,  now  Duke  of  Burgundy,  when  he 
heard  of  his  father's  murder.  The  defire  of 
revenge  took  pofieffion  of  his  whole  foul,  and 
rendered  him  blind  to  every  other  confideration. 
All  thefe  enemies  of  the  Dauphin  turned  their 
eyes  to  the  King  of  England,  determined  to  deny 
him  nothing  to  engage  him  to  aflift  them  in  gra- 
tifying their  revenge. 8o 

'»  Villar,  1. 14.  p.  44«  T.  Elroham,  c.  83.     *>  Villar,  1. 14.  p. 55— 61. 
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In  confequence  of  thefe  dHpofitions,  confe-  A.D.i4i9» 
rences  were  held  at  Arras  by  the  miniflers  of  the  ^^V^ 
kings  of  France  and  England,  and  the  Duke  of  Arras. 
Burgundy;  and  the  moft  important  articles  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  thefe  princes  were  fet- 
tled December  2.,  viz.  That  Henry  fhould  marry 
the  Princefs  Catherine,  without  any  expence  to 
her  parents  or  the  kingdom  ;  that  King  Charles 
mould  enjoy  the  crown  of  France,  with  all  its 
powers  and  revenues,  during  life,  and  his  Queen 
Ifabeila  all  the  privileges  of  her  rank ;  that 
Henry  fhould  be  regent  of  France  during  the  in- 
capacity  of  Charles  for  government,  and  fucceed 
to  the  crown  at  his  death 83.  A  general  truce 
between  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  with 
feparate  treaties  between  each  of  thefe  kings  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  for  affifting  him  in 
avenging  the  murder  of  his  father,  were  con- 
cluded at  the  fame  time  and  place. 82 

Though  the  moft  important  articles  of  this  con-  A.r>.i4*o, 
federacy  were  fettled  by  the  treaties  of  Arras,  Treat7 of 
many  particulars  ftill  remained  to  be  adjufted ; 
and  on  thefe  the  minifters  of  the  contracting 
powers  laboured  during  the  firft  four  months  of 
the  year  1430.  At  length,  when  all  things  were 
ready,  Henry  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
1 6,000  men,  from  Pontoyes  to  Troyes,  where  the 
court  of  France  thenrefided.  There,  May  21., 
the  large  and  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  confifl- 
ing  of  thirty-one  articles,  was  figned,  fealed,  and 
fworn  to  by  the  King  of  England,  in  his  own 
name,  and  by  the  Queen  of  France  and  Duke  of 

*  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  9.  p.8i6.         8z  Id.  ibid.  p.  8 18—829.  840. 
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A.D.I420.  Burgundy,  by  commiffion  from  ant}  in  the  name 
•~' — '  of  Charles  VI.  King  of  France ?5.  Copies  of  this 
famous  treaty  were  lent  into  England,  and  pub- 
lifhed  in  London,  and  all  the  other  cities  and 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  with  every  poffible  de- 
monftration  of  joy 84.  It  was  proclaimed  in  Paris, 
and  all  the  other  cities  of  France,  of  the  Burgun- 
dian  party,  with  equal  folemnity  and  joy 8s.  In  a 
word,  no  treaty  ever  occafioned  greater  joy  when 
it  was  made,  or  produced  greater  calamities  in 
the  end.  So  ihort-fighted  is  human  policy,  and 
fo  little  do  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  know 
of  the  diftant  confequences  of  events ! 
Henry's  King  Henry  and  the  Princefs  Catherine  were 
mamage.  afgancecj  on  the  fame  day,  May  2 1.,  and  their 
nuptials  were  folemnized  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
May  30.5  with  great  pomp. s& 

Military  Henry,  willing  to  profecute  his  good  fortune, 
operations.  an(j  reduce  theDauphin  and  his  party  (commonly 
called  the  Armagnacs)  while  they  were  unpopu- 
lar, on  the  third  day  after  his  marriage,  invefted 
the  city  of  Sens,  which  furrendered  in  a  few 
days87.  On  the  i3th  July,  he  laid  fiege  to  Me- 
lun,  where  he  met  with  a  much  more  obftinate 
refiftance.  The  kings  of  France  and  Scotland 
were  prefent  at  this  fiege,  which  was  puihed  with 
uncommon  vigour.  The  place  held  out  till  No- 
vember 18.,  and  was  compelled  at  laft  to  furren- 
der  by  famine,  rather  than  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Englifh,  who  loft  1700  men  before  its  walls.88 

*3  Rym.Fced.  1.9.  p.  895 — 905.  8*  Id.  ibid.  p.9o6. 

85  Id.  ibid,  p.  910.  85  Id.  ibid.    J.  deUrfins,  p. 379. 
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After  the  fitrrender  of  Melun,  Henry,  accompa-  A.D.i4zo. 
nied  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  the  Duke      "'T^ 
of  Burgundy,  and  many  other  perfons  of  rank,  entry  into 
marched  his  army  to  Paris,  where  his  authority  as  Paris< 
regent  and  heir  of  France  had  been  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledged.    The  two  kings  made  their  public 
entry  into  Paris  on'the  firft  Sunday  in  Advent, 
and  the  two  queens  the  day  after,  and  were  enter- 
tained by  the  citizens  with  the  reprefentation  of 
myfteries,  and  other  fafhionable  amufements8'. 
On  the  loth  of  December,  an  arTembly  of  the 
three  eftates  was  held,  with  great  folemnity,  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  palace  of  St.  Paul ;  in  which 
the  treaty  of  Troyes,  called  the  final  and  perpe- 
tual peace,  was  confirmed,  and  declared  to  be  a 
public  and  perpetual  law  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
an  a6l  was  made,  requiring  all  the  fubje<5ls  to 
take  the  oaths  required  by  that  treaty.  9° 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  having  appeared  in  Dauphin 
mourning  before  the  three  eftates,December23.,  ^jndemn- 
and  demanded  juftice  to  be  executed  on  the  mur- 
derers of  his  father,  a  fentence  of  condemnation 
was  pronounced  againft  Charles,  the  pretended 
dauphin  (as  he  was  called),  and  his  accomplices 
in  that  murder ;  and  they  were  declared  guilty  of 
high  treafon,  and  incapable  of  fucceeding  to  or 
poffeffing  any  place  of  power  and  dignity. 9I 

Henry  having  brought  his  aifairs  in  France  to  A.D.i42i. 
thisdefirable  point, and conflituted his  brotherthe  £0°™"f  ~the 
Duke  of  Clarence  his  lieutenant,  he  conducted  Que<?n. 
his  young  Queen  into  England,  where  fhe  was 

89  T.  Walfing.  p.  403.     Elmham,  c.  105.     Villar,  1. 14.  p.  105. 
"*  Rym,  Feed,  tora.io.  p.  30.  9'  Id.  ibid.  p.33. 
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A.D.I42**  crowned,    February   22.,    with    extraordinary 

""~v"""     pomp  and  fplendour. 92 

Death  of        After  the   coronation,    the   King,   with   his 
ofcia-  C    Queen  and  court,  made  a  progrefs  into  the  north, 
rence.        and  celebrated  the  feaft  of  Eafter  at  York 93.    At 
Beverly  he  received  the  melancholy  news  of  the 
defeat  and  death  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, who  had  fallen,  March  22.,  near  the  caflle 
of  Bauge,  in  a  battle  againft  an  army  of  7000 
Scots,  which  had  been  fent  to  the  affiflance  of 
the  Dauphin,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  fecond  fon  to  Robert  Duke  of  Albany, 
regent  of  Scotland94.      Many  other  noblemen 
were  flam  in  this  action,  and  a  ftill  greater  num- 
ber taken  prifoners.     Greatly  affected  by  this 
intelligence,  he  haftened  to  Weftminfler,  and 
applied  with  ardour  to  raifing  men  and  money  for 
an  expedition  to  the  continent.     From  a  parlia- 
ment, which  met  May  2.,  he  obtained  a  fifteenth 
from  the  laity,  and  a  tenth  from  the  clergy,  with 
a  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes. 9S 
Military          Henry  constituted  his  brother  John  Duke  of 
operations.  Bedford  regent  of  England ;   and,    embarking 
at  Dover  June  10.,  with  a  gallant  army,  landed 
next  day  at   Calais96.      Having  marched   this 
army  into  Normandy,  and  made  a  fhort  vifit  to 
the   King  and  Queen  of  France  at  Paris,  he 
haftened  to  the  relief  of  Chartres,  which  was  be- 
fieged  by  the  Dauphin  ;  who  raifed  the  fiege  on 

"  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  10.  p.  49.     T.  Elmham,  c.  112. 
9J  Elmham,  0.113.  nj.  9*  Id.  0.104. 
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the  news  of  his  approach97.  Henry,  finding  it  A-D.uai. 
impoifible  to  overtake  the  enemy,  and  bring 
them  to  an  action,  employed  his  army  in  re- 
ducing Dreux  (which  capitulated  Auguft  20.) 
and  feveral  other  towns  and  cailles  °8.  Receiving 
intelligence  that  the  Dauphin,  with  his  army, 
lay  encamped  near  Beaugency  on  the  Loire,  he 
marched  with  great  rapidity  towards  that  place, 
in  hopes  of  terminating  the  war  by  a  battle.  But 
on  his  approach  the  enemy's  army  feparated. 
The  Englilh  army  fuffered  much  in  this  march  by 
ficknefs  and  fcarcity  of  provilions;  which  obliged 
Henry,  after  taking  Beaugency,  and  fome  other 
towns,  to  return  towards  Paris,  and  to  put  his 
troops  into  quarters  of  refrefhment ". 

Impatient  of  long  repofe,  he  fbon  called  his  Siege  <>f 
forces  again  into  the  field,  and  on  October  6. M 
formed  the  liege  of  Meaux.  This  was  one  of  the 
flrongeft  towns  in  France ;  and  that  quarter  of 
it  called  the  Market-place  was  eileemed  impreg- 
nable. The  garrifon,  commanded  by  the  baftard 
of  Vaurus,  almoft  defolated  the  country  around, 
and  hanged,  without  mercy,  all  the  Englifh 
who  fell  into  their  hands,  on  a  certain  tree  called 
the  Oak  of  Vaurus.  At  the  earned  requeft  of 
the  Parifians,  and  to  revenge  thefe  cruelties, 
Henry  engaged  in  this  liege,  in  which  no  quarter 
was  given  on  either  lide.  The  town  was  taken 
by  ftorm  in  winter,  and  the  market  place  fur- 
rendered  May  10.,  A.  D.  1422.  The  ferocious 
Vaurus  was  hanged  on  his  own  oak ;  and  a  few 

97  Elmham,  0.117.          **  Id.  c.u8.          »  Id.  0.119,  xao. 
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A.D.i4*i.  of  the  moft  criminal  of  the  garrifon  were  tried 

"~v      '  and  executed  at  Paris.  ll° 

A.D.I422.      While  the  King  lay  with  his  army  before  Meaux, 
Prince       ne  received  the  agreeable  news  that  the  Queen 
Henry.       was  delivered  of  a  fon,  at  Windfor,  December  6., 
A.  D.  1421.     He  was  foon  after  baptifed  by  the 
name   of  Henry ;    the  Duke   of  Bedford,   the 
Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  Jaqueline  Countefs  of 
Hainault  and  Holland  (who  proved  the  caufe  of 
many  misfortunes  to  the  infant  prince),  being 
fponfors 101.     The  Queen,  on  her  recovery,  re- 
turned to  France,  and  joined  the  King  in  his 
camp  before  Meaux.     A  few  days  after  the  fur- 
render  of  that  place,  they  made  their  public  entry 
into  Paris,  and  celebrated  the  feftival  of  Whitfun- 
tide  at  the  Louvre,  with  great  magnificence. I02 
King's  The  Dauphin,  with  the  auxiliaries  he  had  re- 

ficknefs.  Ceived  from  Scotland  andCaftile,had  collected  an 
army  of  about  20,000  men,  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Buchan,  conflable  of  France,  with  which, 
after  taking  La  Charity,  he  befieged  Cofne,  a 
town  on  the  Loire,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy. 

The  garrifon  agreed  to  fu render,  if  they  were 
not  relieved  before  the  i6th  of  Augufl.  When 
the  Duke  received  intelligence  of  this,  he  col- 
lected all  his  troops,  and  requefted  a  reinforce- 
ment from  the  King  of  England,  to  affift  him  in 
the  relief  of  Cofne.  The  King  anfwered,  that  he 
would  march  with  him  in  perfon,  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  that  he  might  have  a  (hare  in  the  glory 

"°  Rym.  Feed.  t.io.  p.aiz.     Elmham,  c.*a,  33,  35,  a6. 
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of  ending  the  war  by  defeating  the  Dauphin.  He  A.D.i4*2. 
marched  accordingly ;    but    on    his   arrival  at  ^ 
Senlis,  he  was  feized  with  a  feverifh  diforder,  at- 
tended with    very  threatening  fymptoms.     He 
was  carried  in  a  horfe-litter  to  Corbeyle  ;  but 
being  unable  to  proceed  any  further,  he  gave  the 
command  of  the  army  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  (who  had  accompanied  the  Queen  from 
England),   and   returned  by  water  to  Bois  de 
Vincennes. I03 

At  the  approach  of  theEnglifh  andBurgundian  Henry's 
armies,  the  Dauphin  raifed  the  fiege  of  Cofne,not 
daring  to  rifk  a  battle  ;  the  lofs  of  which  would 
have  been  very  fatal  to  his  affairs.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  haflened  back 
to  the  King,  and  found  him  almoft  at  the  point 
of  death.  At  the  fight  of  his  beloved  brother,  and 
moft  faithful  friend,  he  fummoned  up  all  his  re- 
maining ftrength,  and  addrefTed  them  to  this  pur- 
pofe.  He  thanked  them  for  their  love  and  fer- 
vices,  and  earneflly  intreated  them  to  love  and 
ferve  his  fon  with  the  fame  fidelity  and  zeal.  He 
defired  them  to  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  with  thegreatefl  care,  and  to 
make  him  an  offer  of  the  regency  of  France;  but 
if  he  declined  it,  he  appointed  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  to  that  high  office,  and  his  other 
brother  the  Duke  of  Gloucefler,  to  the  regency 
of  England,  which  he  then  poffefTed.  To  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  he  committed  the  care  of  the  per- 
fon  and  education  of  his  fon.  He  conjured  them 
to  confole  his  difconfolate  Queen,  and  to  main- 

J^  Elmham,  c.iay.    Walfing.  p.  406. 
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A.D.I422.  tain  love  and  concord  among  his  friends.  He 
J  gave  them  in  charge,  not  to  liberate  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  the  other  noble  priforiers,  while  his 
fon  was  under  age;  nor  to  make  peace  with  France, 
without  obtaining  Normandy  at  lead  in  full  fove- 
reignty I04.  Exhaufted  by  this  effort,  he  foon  after 
expired,  Augufl  31.,  A.  0.1422.,  in  the  34th  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  fhort  but  glorious  reign  of  nine 
years  five  months  and  fourteen  days.105 

His  cha*  Thus  died,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the 
full  career  of  glory,  Henry  V.,  one  of  the  bed, 
braved,  and  mod  fortunate  princes  that  ever 
wore  the  diadem  of  England.  His  perfon  is 
thus  defer ibed  by  one  who  had  often  feen 
him  :  "  In  dature  he  was  a  little  above  the  mid- 
"  die  iize  ;  his  countenance  was  beautiful,  his 
"  neck  long,  his  body  (lender,  and  his  limbs  mod 
"  elegantly  formed.  He  was  very  drong,  and  fo 
"  fwift,  that,  with  two  companions,  without  either 
"  dogs  or  miffive  weapons,  he  catched  a  doe,  one 
"  of  the  fleeted  animals.  He  was  a  lover  of  mu- 
"  lie,  and  excelled  in  all  martial  and  manly  exer- 
"  cifes106."  Some  of  our  contemporary  hidorians 
have  heaped  upon  this  prince  with  a  liberal  but 
injudicious  hand,  all  the  praifes  they  could  col- 
Ie6l,  exprefied  in  the  mod  extravagant  and  bom- 
badic  language107.  It  may,  however,  be  affirmed, 
without  the  lead  exaggeration,  that  he  poflefTed 
an  excellent  underdanding,  which  enabled 
him  to  form  his  deligns  with  judgment,  and  to 

104  Elmham,  c.ay.  »»5  Walfine.  p.407. 
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chufe  the  mofl  effectual  means,  and  favourable  A.D.i4*i. 
feafons,  for  carrying  them  into  execution.  His  '  *  ' 
heart  was  as  warm  as  his  head  was  cool,  and  his 
courage  equal  to  his  wifdom,  which  emboldened 
him  to  encounter  the  greateft  dangers  and  fur- 
mount  the  greatefl  difficulties.  His  virtues  were 
not  inferior  to  his  abilities,  being  a  dutiful  fon, 
a  fond  hufband,  an  affectionate  brother,  a  fleady 
and  generous  friend,  and  an  indulgent  matter. 
His  youthful  exceffes  proceeded  rather  from  re- 
dundancy of  fpirit  than  depravity  of  heart.  His 
intolerance  and  feverity  to  thofe  who  diiTented 
from  the  ellablifhed  fyflem  of  religion,  was  the 
vice  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  man.  The 
injuftice  of  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  crown  of 
France  cannot  be  denied ;  but  the  probability 
of  its  fuccefs,  from  the  diffracted  flate  of  that 
kingdom,  was  too  great  a  temptation  to  be  re- 
iifted  by  a  young,  warlike,  and  ambitious  prince. 
In  a  word,  Henry  V.,  though  not  without  his 
failings,  merits  the  character  of  an  amiable  and 
accomplilhed  man,  a  great  and  good  king. 


SECTION  III. 

The  civil  and  military  hi/lory  of  England,  from  the  accef- 
Jion  of  Henry  VI.,  A.D.  1422.,  to  the  acccjffion  ofEd- 
•wardlV.  A.D.  1461. 

HENRY  VL,  the  only  child  of  Henry  V.,  was  AD.i4n. 
not  quite  nine  months  old  at  the  death  of  Acceffion 
his  illuftrious  father.      That  melancholy  event  of 
feems  to  have  been  kept  fecret  for  fome  time  ; 

for 
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A.D.I423.  for  the  infant  prince  was  not  proclaimed  King  in 

"~  /~~"'  London  till  October  i. '  Some  commotions  were 
raifed  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  on  this  occafion ;  but  they 
were  foon  fuppreffed. 2 

Parlia-  A  parliament  was  fummoned  to  meet  at  Wefl- 

minfier,  November  9.,  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter  reprefented  the  King's  perfon  by 
commiffion 3.  Though  the  people  of  England 
lamented  the  death,  and  revered  the  memory,  of 
their  late  King,  the  parliament  did  not  think 
proper  to  confirm  all  the  verbal  arrangements  he 
had  made  in  his  laft  moments.  Difliking  the 
title  of  regent,  as  implying  too  much  power,  they 
appointed  the  Duke  of  Bedford  protector  of  the 
kingdom  and  church  of  England,  and  chief 
counfellor  of  the  King,  when  he  refided  in  the 
kingdom,  with  a  falary  of  8000  marks  a-year  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  to  exercife  the  fame 
office,  with  the  fame  powers  and  emoluments, 
when  his  brother  was  abroad 4.  Still  further  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  Protector,  a  council  was 
conftituted,  with  which  he  was  to  confult  on  all 
important  affairs,  and  a  certain  falary  granted  to 
each  member,  according  to  his  rank  s.  Several 
wife  regulations  were  alfo  made  for  defining 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  members  of 
this  council,  and  for  fecuring  their  attend- 
ance. 

State  of  The  affairs  of  the  Dauphin  were  almofl  defpe- 
rate  before  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  which  a  little 

1  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  10.  p. 254.  2  Id.  ibid.  $.2,54. 

3  Id.  ibid.  p.  157.     *  Id.  ibid.  p.  a6i.  a68.      s  Id.  ibid.  p.  360. 
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revived  his  hopes.  He  did  not,  however,  reap.  ^ — y — J 
any  immediate  advantage  from  that  event ;  nor 
did  his  affairs  put  on  a  more  favourable  afpe<5l 
for  forne  time.  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent 
of  France,  was  hardly  inferior  to  the  late  King  in 
wifdom,  valour,  or  any  commendable  quality  ; 
he  even  excelled  him  in  clemency  and  command 
of  temper.  He  was  nobly  fupported  by  the  Duke 
of  Somerfet,  the  earls  of  Warwick,  Saliibury, 
and  Arundel,  the  brave  and  generous  Talbot, 
and  other  generals,  at  the  head  of  valiant  and 
victorious  troops.  About  two-third  parts  of 
France,  with  the  capital,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Englifh  and  Burgundians;  and  they  received 
frequent  fupplies,  both  of  men  and  money,  from 
England  and  Flanders.  The  Duke  of  Britanny, 
who  had  hitherto  remained  neuter,  acceded  to 
the  treaty  of  Troy es  immediately  after  the  King's 
death,  and  brought  an  acceflion  of  ftrength  to 
the  Englifh  interefl.  The  military  operations 
proceeded  without  much  interruption,  or  any 
remarkable  change  of  fortune,  for  a  confider- 
able  time.  Death  of 

Charles  VI.  of  France  did  not  lonojfurvive  his  GhariesVi. 

O 

fon-In-law  the  King  of  England  ;  but  ended  his 
unhappy  life,  and  calamitous  reign,  in  great  ob- 
fcurity,  at  his  palace  of  St.  Paul  in  Paris,  O6lo- 
bei'2i.,  A.D.  1422.  This  event,  though  afflictive 
to  the  Dauphin  as  a  fon,  was  of  great  advantage 
to  his  affairs.  Very  many  of  the  people  of  France, 
of  all  ranks,  who,  from  a  principle  of  loyalty, 
had  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  obey  Charles 
as  their  king,  though  they  difapproved  of  his 

con- 
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A.D.I42Z.  connexions  with  the  Englifh,  and  dreaded  the 
~*  fubjection  of  their  country  to  a  foreign  yoke,  now 
turned  their  eyes  towards  the  Dauphin  as  their 
lawful  fovereign,  and  determined  to  fupport  his 
title  to  the  crown.  A  kind  of  interregnum  fuc- 
ceeded  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  the  parliament 
of  Paris  declining  to  ufe  the  name  of  Henry  VI. 
of  England  in  any  of  their  acts,  till  about  three 
weeks  after,  when  Henry  was  proclaimed  King 
of  France,  in  Paris,  by  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford. 6 

Acceffion        When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 

vfncha  8  reached  the  caflle  of  Efpally,  where  the  Dauphin 
then  refided,  he  was  immediately  proclaimed 
King  of  France  by  his  followers,  and  was  crowned 
a  few  days  after,  at  Poictiers,  with  all  the  folem- 
nity  his  circumflances  would  permit. 7 

state  of          The  affairs  of  Charles  VII.  at  his  accefiion 

mtthis  were  *n  a  veiT  *ow  ftate>  anc*  Seemingly  almofl 
acceffion.  defperate.  He  was  only  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  of  a  character  very  unfit  for  furmount- 
ing  great  difficulties,  being  indolent  rather  than 
active,  and  more  addicted  to  pleafure  than  to 
war  or  bufinefs  j  his  Queen,  Mary  of  Anjou,  was 
a^princefs  of  great  beauty  and  virtue;  but  me 
did  not  poflefs  the  heart  of  her  voluptuous  huf- 
band,  which  was  devoted  to  his  miflrefs,  Agnes 
Sorrel ;  his  favourites  and  miniflers  were  neither 
men  of  great  virtues  nor  great  abilities  ;  his 
finances  were  fo  low,  that  he  could  hardly  fup- 
port his  little  court  in  decent  plenty  :  the  Duke 
of  Britanny,  one  of  the  greatefl  vafTals  of  his 

6  Villar,  torn.  14.  p.  172,  i  Id.  ibid,  p.a64. 
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crown,  had  declared  againfl  him  :  the  Duke  A.D.I42*- 
of  Burgundy,  the  moil  powerful  prince  of  his 
family,  was  his  mortal  enemy  :  feveral  of  the 
other  princes  of  his  blood,  as  the  dukes  of  Or- 
leans and  Bourbon,  the  Earls  of  Eu,  Angoulefme, 
and  Vendome,  were  prifoners  in  England  :  the 
Englifh  were  in  poffeffion  of  his  capital,  and  two- 
thirds  of  his  kingdom  :  no  foreign  nation  had 
efpoufed  his  caufe,  except  the  Scots.  But  in 
the  midft  of  all  thefe  difadvantages,  he  poflefied 
one  advantage,  the  full  extent  and  value  of  which 
he  did  not  know  ;  —  he  had  the  hearts  of  all  the 
people  of  France,  who  hated  the  Engliih  and 
loved  their  country. 

While  the  adherents  of  Charles  were  crown-  French 
ing  him  at  Poiftiers,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  held  j™£  to 
a  great  aflembly  at  Paris,  confifling  of  the  par-  Henry, 
liament,  the  univerfity,  the  Archbifhop  and  his 
clergy,  the  magiftrates  and  chief  burgeffes  of 
that  city,  who  all  fwore  fealty  to  Henry  VI. 
King  of  England,  as  King  of  France.    The  fame 
ceremony  was  performed  in  all  the  other  cities, 
towns,  and  provinces  of  France,  in  fubje6lion 
to  the  Englifh  and  Burgundians 3.     Thus  there 
were  two  kings  of  France,  and  which  of  them 
ihould  pofTefs  the  kingdom,  was  to  be  decided 
by  the  fword,  the  laft  argument  of  kings. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  fpent  the  firft  months  A.D.i4z3. 
of  this  year  in  fixing  the  Duke  of  Britanny  in  AmLns° 
the  Englim  intereft.     With  this  view,  he  had  a 
meeting  at  Amiens  with  that  duke,  his  brother 
Arthur  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  the  Duke  of 

8  Villar,  torn.  14.  p.  *66. 

Bur- 
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A.D.I4Z3  Burgundy.  At  that  meeting,  thefe  princes  en- 
'  •"—-"'  tered  into  a  ftrict  alliance,  and  folemnly  fwore 
to  love  one  another  as  brothers  as  long  as  they 
lived.  To  cement  this  union,  one  marriage  was 
contracted  between  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
the  Princefs  Anne,  youngeft  fitter  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  another  between  the  Earl  of 
Richmond  and  the  Princefs  Margaret,  an  elder 
lifter  of  that  duke  ;  and  thefe  marriages  were 
foon  after  folemnized 9.  We  lhall  fee,  in  the  fe- 
quel,  what  regard  thefe  great  princes  and  fworn 
brothers  paid  to  their  oaths  and  engagements. 
Military  As  foon  as  the  feafon  for  taking  the  field  ar- 

operations.      .       ,     -r- 

rived,  France  became  a  theatre  of  war  almoft 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  A  minute  detail  of 
Ikirmilhes,  the  taking  and  retaking  of  trifling 
towns  and  caftles,  could  afford  no  entertainment 
to  any  reader.  I  lhall  therefore  only  mention 
fuch  events  as  were  of  fome  importance  towards 
the  decifion  of  this  fatal  conteft. 

Battle  of  .James  Stewart,  Lord  Darnley,  at  the  head  of 
the  Scotch  auxiliaries,  and  the  Marlhal  Severac, 
with  a  body  of  French  troops,  in  July  befieged 
Crevant  in  Burgundy  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Salilbury, 
marching  an  army  of  Englilh  and  Burgundians 
to  its  relief,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  French  bafely  deferted  their  allies,  and  the 
Englilh  and  Burgundians  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  The  lofs  fell  chiefly  on  the  Scots,  of 
whom,  it  is  faid,  3000  were  killed,  and  2000, 
with  their  general,  taken. I0 

9  Ryra.  Feed.  torn.  10.  p. 280.  10  Hall,  Hen.' VI.  f.  4. 
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Charles,  foon  after  this  great  lofs,  which  had  A.D.i4s3- 
almoft  ruined  his  affairs,  received  a  body  of  auxi-  Jj^JJ^ 
liaries  from  the  Duke  of  Milan  ;  who,  with  fome  of  the 
French  troops,  furprifed  theBurgundian  marfhal,  French° 
Toulongion,    and  took  him  prifoner  with  600 
men.    Toulongion  was  exchanged  for  the  Scotch 
general,  James  Lord  Darnley.   The  French  roy- 
alifts,  towards  the  end  of  this  campaign,  de- 
feated, at  Graville  in  Maine,  a  body  of  Englifli, 
commanded  by  Sir  John  de  la  Pole,  who,  with 
feveral  other  gentlemen,  was  taken  prifoner. I£ 

The  Earl  of  Buchan,  Conftable  of  France,  had  Reinfbrcer 
vilited  his  native  country ;  and,  by  his  intereft 
with  his  brother,  Murdoch  Duke  of  Albany,  the 
Regent,  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  5000  men, 
with  which  he  and  Archibald  Earl  of  Douglas 
landed  at  Rochelle.  This  was  a  mofl  feafonable 
aid  to  Charles  in  his  diflrefs ;  for  which  he  ex- 
prefled  his  gratitude,  by  granting  the  dukedom 
of  Touraine  to  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  the 
lordfhip  of  Aubigne  to  James  Lord  Darnley. 
He  further  exprefled  his  confidence  in  the  Scots, 
by  committing  the  guard  of  his  perfon  to  a  fe^ 
lect  body  of  that  nation. 12 

The  fpring  of  this  year,  like  that  of  the  lad,  was,  A.D.  1444. 
fpent  in  befieging  and  furprifing  places  of  little  Battleof 

T     /»  T-.       i  •  n  VerneqDc 

confequence.    in  iummer  an  Englilh  army,  com. 
manded  by  the  Earl  of  Saliibury,  befieged  Ivry, 
a  place  of  fome  importance,  on  account  of  its . 
ftrength  and  iituation.     The  governor,  after  a 
brave  defence,  agreed  to  furrender,  if  he  was  not 

11  Hall,  Hen.  VI.  £.5. 

11  Buchanan>  l.io.  Villar,  torn.  14.  p.  191. 
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A.D.I424.  relieved  before  the  1 5th  of  Auguft.  KingCharles, 
"""*  '  by  collecting  his  troops,  made  up  an  army  con- 
lifting  of  7000  Scots,  1500  Italians,  and  10,000 
French,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas, 
lately  created  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
who  marched  to  the  relief  of  Ivry,  and  came  with- 
in fight  of  it,  Auguft  13.  On  taking  a  view  of 
the  Englifli  camp  (into  which  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, with  all  his  troops  he  could  collect,  had  en- 
tered a  few  days  before),  he  found  it  fo  flrong 
that  it  could  not  be  forced.  He  therefore  re- 
tired, and  inverted  Verneuil  in  Perche.  As  foon 
as  Ivry  furrendered,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
marched  towards  Verneuil,  to  raife  the  fiege  or 
give  the  enemy  battle.  At  his  arrival  the  town 
being  taken,  he  chofe  convenient  ground,  and 
prepared  for  a  general  action,  which  he  earneflly 
defired.  The  Earl  of  Douglas  called  a  council 
to  determine  whether  it  would  be  mod  prudent 
to  fight,  or  to  avoid  a  battle.  The  wifer  mem. 
bers  of  the  council  declared  for  retiring,  and 
gave  the  moil  cogent  reafons  for  their  opinion. 
But  a  great  number  of  young  French  noblemen 
loudly  infilled  upon  fighting;  and  that  ram  coun- 
cil was  adopted,  and  as  ralhly  executed :  for  in- 
ftead  of  chufing  proper  ground  for  themfelves, 
they  advanced,  in  a  diforderly  manner,  to  attack 
the  Englifli  in  their  advantageous  ftation.  This 
was  owing  to  the  Vifcount  de  Narbonne,  who 
led  on  his  troops  without  orders,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  others,  in  fpite  of  all  the  gene- 
ral could  do  to  reftrain  them ;  for  being  a  fo- 
reigner, and  an  object  of  envy,  he  had  not  fuf- 
10  ficient 
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ficient  authority.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  had  A.D,i434. 
drawn  up  his  archers,  on  whom  he  chiefly  relied,  c~~v 
in  one  line  with  their  {harp-pointed  Hakes  before 
them.  The  Italians  fled  at  the  firft  difcharge  of 
the  Englifli  archers.  The  French  and  Scots 
fought  with  great  bravery,  and  held  the  victory  in 
fufpence  almofl  three  hours  ;  but  at  length  were 
entirely  defeated,  and  purfued  with  great  {laugh- 
ter. The  Earl  of  Buchan,  Conftable  of  France, 
the  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  his  fon  Lord  James, 
Sir  Alexander  Meldrum,  and  many  other  Scotch- 
men of  rank  and  merit,  fell  in  this  fatal  action. 
Of  the  French,  four  earls,  two  vifcounts,  eight 
barons,  and  300  knights  were  {lain.  The  young 
Duke  of  Alencon  was  dangeroufly  wounded,  and 
taken  prifoner,  with  the  Marflial  Fayette,  and 
many  other  lords  and  gentlemen.  The  Englifh 
left  above  2000  of  their  men  dead  on  this  field  of 
blood,  and  their  enemies  above  double  that  num- 
ber.13 

The  affairs  of  Charles  VII.  feemed  now  quite  Bad  ftate 
defperate.   He  had  loft  his  only  army,  and  had  no  of  France? 
means  of  railing  another  :    his  moft  powerful 
friends  were  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners :  the 
King  of  Scotland  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  had 
made  a  feven  years  truce  with  England  ;  which 
deprived  him  of  all  hopes  of  any  further  aid  from 
that  quarter :   he  was  himfelf  devoted  to  plea- 
fure,  and  governed  by  worthlefs  favourites. 

But  notwithstanding  all  thefe  unpromifing  ap-  Dlfcord 
pearances,  the  fituation  of  this  prince  was  not  {b  between 
hopelefs  as  either  he  or  the  world  imagined,  The  ^d  thdy 

"  Hall,  Hen.  VI.  f.8.     Villar,  torn.  14.  p. 396— 299.  a111** 
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A.D.i4*4.  feeds  of  difcord  between  the  Englifh  and  their 
'      *      '  allies  were  already  fown,  and  foon  came  to  ma- 
turity.   Jaqueline,  heirefs  of  Hainault,  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  Friezland,  who  was  married  to  her 
coufin  John  Duke  of  Brabant,  by  the  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,   coufin-german  to 
them  both,  difliked  her  huiband  and   made  her 
efcape  into  England,  a  little  before  the  death  of 
Henry  V.,  by  whom  ihe  was  hofpitably  enter- 
tained.    The  Duke  of  Gloucefter  cad  his  eyes 
on  this  great  heirefs,  and  married  her,  though 
her  former  marriage  was  not  difTolved.     The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  was  greatly  irritated  at  this 
ftep ;  but  the  Duke  of  Bedford  found  means  to 
calm  his  anger,  and  kept  it  within  bounds,  as  long 
as  the  Duke  of  Brabant  was  not  difturbed  in  the 
pofleffion  of  his  wife's  dominions.  This,  however, 
was  not  very  long :  for  as  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter 
had  been  prompted  to  this  fatal  marriage  by  am- 
bition more  than  love,  he  became  impatient  to 
feize  the  fplendid  inheritance  of  his  wife.     With 
this  view  he  raifed  an  army  in  England  this  dim- 
mer, with  which  he  landed  at  Calais  in  October,  a 
few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Verneuil.  The  Duke 
of  Burgundy  was  much  pleafed  with  the  landing 
of  this  army,  being  perfuaded  that  it  was  defigned 
to  affift  in  completingthe  conqueft  of  France.  But 
how  great  was  his  furprife  and  indignation,  when 
he  received  intelligence  that  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cefter had  marched  into  Hainault,  to  take  poffef- 
iion  of  that  country  in  virtue  of  his  marriage  ? 
Being  then  engaged  in  celebrating  his  own  nup- 
tials with  the  Duchefs-dowager  of  Nevers,  he  re- 
called 
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called  his  troops  from  the  combined  army  in  AJXi4a4. 
France,  and  fent  them,  with  his  other  forces,  to  ^ 
the  afliftance  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  which 
foon  put  a  Hop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter.  Arthur  Earl  of  Richmond,  difcon- 
tented  becaufe  he  had  refufed  the  command 
of  the  Englifh  army,  made  his  peace  with 
Charles,  and  accepted  of  the  high  office  of  con- 
liable  of  France,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Buchan.  He  alfo  prevailed  upon  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Britanny  to  violate  all  his  oaths,  and  « 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  French  monarch. 
Thefe  untoward  events  prevented  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  from  purfuing  his  victory  at  Verneuil, 
and  loft  him  an  opportunity  of  fubduing  France, 
which  could  never  be  recovered14.  Let  no 
nation  exult  in  its  fuccefs  until  it  is  complete, 
or  defpair  of  its  fafety  until  it  is  fubdued. 

The  Englifh  miniftry  were  at  variance  amongfl  A.D.i4a5. 
themfelves,  as  well  as  with  their  allies.     A  quar-  Difcord 
rel  very  early  commenced  between  the  Duke  of  the°Eng- 
Gloucefter,  protector,  and  his  uncle  Henry  Beau-  ^  ""• 
fort,  the  rich  and  haughty  Bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
which  was  now  on  the  point  of  producing  a  civil 
•war.   To  prevent  this,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  came 
over  to  England  in  the  beginning  of  this  year ; 
and  after  many  efforts,  a  kind  of  reconciliation 
was  patched  up  between  the  protector  and  the 
prelate,  by  a  parliament  held  at  Leicefter  in 
March IS.     But  this  reconciliation  was  neither 
lincere  nor  lafling. 

14  Villar,  tom.14.  p.  303 — 3*9»     Hall,  Hen.  VI.  f.  10,  n. 
^  Hall,  Hen.VI.f.ia— 18. 
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A.D.I426.      The  Duke  of  Bedford,  after  fpending  about  a 
year  in  England,  returned  to  France  ;  and  being 
*  juftly  irritated  at  the  Duke  of  Britanny  for  his  vio- 
inyafion  of  lation  of  his  mofl  folemn  engagements  at  Amiens, 
nny*    invaded  his  country,  and  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quifh  his  late  alliance  with  France,  to  fwear  once 
more  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  and  to  do  homage  to 
the  King  of  England,  as  King  of  France,  for  his 
dominions l6.    But  as  both  that  Duke  and  his  fub- 
jeclis  hated  the  Englifh,  and  favoured  the  French, 
this  change  was  the  mere  effe6l  of  force,  and  con* 
tinned  no  longer  than  that  force  continued. 
Diflen-  KingCharles  did  not  make  all  the  advantage  he 

fions  in  the  mjght  have  made  of  the  difcord  which  reigned 
France.  among  the  Englifh  minifters,  and  between  them 
and  their  allies.  His  own  little  court  was  a  fcene 
of  difcord  and  intrigue.  Fond  of  the  pleafures  of 
love  and  fnendfhip,  he  could  not  live  without  a 
miftrefs  and  favourite.  The  martial  nobles  in  ge- 
neral hated  the  favourites,  by  whom  they  were 
treated  with  very  little  ceremony ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Richmond,  the  Conftable,  declared  open  war 
againfl  them.  He  compelled  Charles  to  banifh 
Tannaguy  du  Chatel,  and  Louvel,  his  two  great 
favourites ;  and  he  put  their  fucceffor  Giac  to 
death,  and  caufed  Beaulieu  to  be  arTaffinatedj 
which  rendered  him  exceedingly  odious  to  his 
new  matter,  and  ^prevented  his  doing  fo  much 
fervice  as  he  could  and  would  have  done I?.  The 
military  operations  therefore,  in  France,  during 
the  abfence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  were  of 


16  Monftrelet,  vol.  a.  p.  35,  36.  1?  Villar.  t.14.  p-315— 3*7« 
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little  confequence ;  and  the  difgraces,  rather  than  A.D.i426, 
advantages,  on  both  fides  nearly  equal.     If  the  ^_      _^ 
Conftable  Richmond  was  obliged  to  raife  the 
iiege   of  St.  James   de    Beuvron,    the   Earl   of 
Warwick,  lieutenant  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
was  defeated  before  Montargis. 1S 

Ever  iince  the  invafion  of  Hainault  by  the  War  in 
Duke  of  Gloucefter  and  his  duchefs  Jaqueline,  Brabant' 
theDuke  of  Burgundy  had  employed  the  greateft 
part  of  his  forces  in  fupporting  his  couiin  the 
Duke  of  Brabant  in  his  porTefrion  of  the  domi- 
nions of  his  unfaithful  confort.  When  Gloucefter 
returned  to  England  he  left  his  duchefs  in  Mons; 
and  me  was  foon  after  given  up  by  the  citizens  of 
that  place  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  con- 
ducted her  to  Gant,  June  13.,  A.D.  1426.  In 
September  me  made  her  efcape  from  thence,  and 
fled  into  Holland ;  which  for  two  years  became 
the  feat  of  war  between  her  and  her  fubjects,  fup- 
ported  by  men  and  money  from  England  on  the 
one  fide,  and  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bra- 
bant on  the  other.  In  the  mean  time  a  procefs 
was  carried  on  in  the  court  of  Rome  concerning 
her  two  marriages ;  and  at  length  the  Pope, 
Martin  V.,  pronounced  a  decree  annulling  her 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  con- 
firming that  with  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  de- 
claring that  fhe  could  not  be  united  to  the 
former  even  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucefter,  now  at  laft  convinced  of  his 
folly,  when  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  many 
mifchiefsit  had  produced,  relinquifhed  his  preten- 

18  P.  Dancel,  torn.  6.  35. 
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A.D.I426.  fions  to  Jaqueline  and  her  territories,  and  mar- 
<_J^1_,  ried  his  former  miftrefs  Eleanora  Cobham. l9 
siege  of  The  war  in  France,  which  had  languimed  ever 
formed*  lince  the  battle  of  Verneuil,  was  now  revived  and 
profecuted  with  vigour ;  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land having  granted  a  liberal  fupply  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  the  fatal  difpute  about  the  territories 
of  the  Countefs  Jaqueline  being  ended.  Thomas 
Montagu,  Earl  of  Salilbury,  the  moll  renowned 
warrior  of  that  age,  was  appointed,  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  commander  of  the  Engliih  army, 
to  which  he  brought  a  reinforcement  of  fix 
knight-bannerets,  thirty-four  knight-bachelors, 
600  men  at  arms,  and  1 700  archers 20.  The  Earl, 
determined  to  carry  the  war  into  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Loire,  refolved  (without  confulting 
the  Regent,  who  remained  at  Paris)  to  make  him- 
felf  mailer  of  the  city  of  Orleans,  which  would 
open  him  a  paffage  into  thofe  provinces 2I«  With 
this  view  he  belieged  and  took  Meun,  Jenville, 
and  feveral  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  fat  down  before  Orleans,  O6loberi2." 
His  previous  operations  had  given  the  French 
fufficient  intimation  of  his  defign ;  and  they 
had  deflroyed  the  fuburbs,  repaired  the  fortifi- 
cations, furnimed  the  place  with  a  numerous  gar- 
rifon,  and  ample  flores  of  ammunition  and  provi- 
fion.  The  baflards  of  Orleans,  Xaintrayls,  La 
Hire,  Fayette,  and  many  of  the  braveft  captains 

15  Rym.Fced.  torn.  10.  p. 374.     Stow,  p. 366,  367. 
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in  France,  threw  themfelves  into  it,  determined  A.D.i4a8. 
to  defend  it  to  the  laft  extremity  73.     Thefe  cir-  *" r"~ 
cumftances  rendered  the  fiege  of  Orleans  an  ob- 
ject of  anxious  attention  to  both  parties;  and  it 
was  generally  believed  that  the  fate  of  France 
would  depend  very  much  on  the  iffue  of  that 
fiege. 

The  Earl  of  Salifbury  had  not  an  army  fuf-  Death  of 
ficient  to  in  veil  fo  great  a  city  as  Orleans  on  all 
fides  5  he  therefore  made  his  approaches  from 
the  fouth ;  and  at  the  fecond  affault  took  the 
caftle  called  Tourelles,  which  defended  the 
bridge  over  the  Loire,  October  24.  But  this 
important  acquiiition  proved  fatal  to  the  Eng- 
lifli  general,  who  was  mortally  wounded  by  a 
cannon  ball,  October  27.,  as  he  was  taking  a 
view  of  the  city  from  the  window  of  a  high 
tower  in  the  caftle ;  and  being  carried  to  Meun, 
he  died  there  November  3. 24 

By  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Salifbury,  (faith  Siege  of 
an  ancient  hiftorian,)  the  Duke  of  Bedford  loft 
his  right  hand,  and  the  fortune  of  the  war  was 
changed 2S.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  conduct  of  the  fiege,  by  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  affifted  by  Lord  Talbot,  Lord  Scales, 
Sir  John  Faftolf,  and  others.  Thefe  captains,  be- 
ing convinced  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  take 
the  city  while  the  garrifon  had  a  free  communi- 
cation with  the  country  on  one  fide,  built  a  line 
of  redoubts,  then  called  baftiles,  at  certain  dif- 
tances  from  each  other,  quite  around  it.  In  thefe 

33  Monftrelet,  t.  a.  fol.  39.  *  Id,  ibid.  Hall,  Hen.  VI.  f.  23. 

35  Id.  ibid.  Monftrtlet,  f.  39. 
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A.D.I428.  baftiles  they  lodged  their  troops;  and  on  fome 

of  the  largeft  of  them  they  planted  cannon. 26 
AJD  1429.  After  thefe  forts  were  built,  the  communica- 
Herrin°f  ^on  Between  the  city  and  the  country  was  fo 
much  interrupted,  that  the  befieged  began  to 
dread  a  fcarcity  of  provifions;  and  their  attempts 
to  introduce  them  occalioned  many  fkirmiihes. 
Nor  did  the  befiegers  enjoy  much  greater  plenty 
in  an  exhaufted  country.  The  Regent  collected 
a  great  convoy  at  Paris,  coniifting  of  between 
400  and  500  carriages,  loaded  with  arms,  artil- 
lery, ammunition,  and  proviiions,  for  the  army 
before  Orleans,  and  committing  the  conducting 
of  it  to  Sir  John  Faftolf,  with  1600  men.  They 
proceeded  without  interruption  till  they  arrived 
at  the  village  of  Roveroy,  between  Jenville  and 
Orleans;  where,  on  February  12.,  they  were  met 
by  the  Earl  of  Clermont,  the  baflard  of  Orleans, 
the  Conftable  of  Scotland,  and  other  great  cap- 
tains, at  the  head  of  near  4000  French  and 
Scotch  troops.  As  Sir  John  Faftolf  had  timely 
notice  of  their  approach,  he  furrounded  his  little 
army  with  his  carriages,  leaving  only  two  paf- 
fages,  with  he  guarded  by  his  bed  archers  ;  and 
in  that  poflure  calmly  waited  for  the  enemy. 
The  Scotch  and  French  commanders  differed 
about  the  manner  of  the  attack;  the  former  in- 
lifting  that  it  fhould  be  made  on  foot,  and  the 
other  that  it  fhould  be  made  on  horfeback :  and 
each  nation  followed  its  own  opinion.  The 
Scots,  difmounting,  made  a  furious  attack  upon 
the  two  pafTages ;  but  were  repulfed  with  great 

36  Monftrelet,  £.39. 
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flaughter  by  the  Englifli  archers.  The  Conflable  A.D.I439- 
and  his  fon  being  both  flain,  their  troops  fell  '  *~ 
into  diforder  j  and  the  Englifli,  rufhing  out  upon 
them,  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  lofs 
fell  chiefly  upon  the  Scots,  as  the  French,  being 
generally  mounted,  made  their  efcape.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen,  and  about  600 
common  foldiers  of  the  Scotch  and  French,  fell 
in  this  action,  which  was  called  the  battle  of  her- 
ings,  becaufe  the  convoy  brought  great  quanti- 
ties of  that  fifli  for  the  ufe  of  the  army  in  Lent.27 

The  French  were  as  much  dejected  as  the  Propofal 
Englifli  were  elated  by  the  event  of  this  action.  about  Or~ 
King  Charles,  now  beginning  to  defpair  of  be-  jeaed. 
ing  able  to  preferve  Orleans,  fent  ambaffadors  to 
the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Burgundy  at  Paris, 
with  a  propofal  to  furrender   Orleans  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  be  kept  by  him  to  the 
end  of  the  war.     After  feveral  councils  were 
held  on  this  propofal,  it  was  rejected ;  which  in- 
creafed  the  fecret  difgufl  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy with  his  Englifli  allies. 28 

The  exultation  of  the  Englifli,  and  deject  ion  of  Maid  of 
the  French,  on  this  occafion,  were  both  of  fliort  Orlean8' 
duration  ;  and  a  mod  furprifing  change  of  for- 
tune, brought  about  by  the  mod  improbable 
means,  now  took  place  between  thefe  two  na- 
tions.    This  great  change  was  not  produced  by 
the  interpofition  of  a  mighty  monarch,  but  of  a, 
poor  obfcure  country  girl.     The  real  name  of 
this  extraordinary  perfon  (to  whom  the  French 
monarchy  owes  its  prefervation)  was  Joan  of 

27  Monftretet,  f.4».  *8  Ibid.  £.45- 
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A.D.I429.  Arc,  better  known  in  hiflory  by  her  acquired 
name  of — The  Maid  of  Orleans.  She  was  born, 
A.  D.  1407.,  in  the  parifli  of  Greux,  upon  the 
Meufe,  in  the  village  of  Dompre.  Her  parents, 
being  poor,  could  give  her  no  fortune,  and  little 
education ;  and  fhe  fpent  her  youth  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  feveral  families  particularly  of  a  widow 
who  kept  an  inn  at  Neufchatel  in  Lorrain.  In 
this  fervice  fhe  often  a6led  as  hoftler,  and  rode 
the  horfes  to  water  ;  by  which  fhe  learnt. to  ride. 
She  was  robuft,  active,  and  intrepid;  but  nothing 
very  uncommon  appeared  in  her  character  while 
fhe  was  a  fervant.  The  fiege  of  Orleans,  the  di£ 
treffes  of  the  French,  and  the  danger  that  King 
Charles  was  in  of  lofing  his  kingdom  were  the 
fubjefts  of  every  converfation.  Thefe  converfa- 
tions  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  this 
young  woman  ;  and  her  hatred  of  the  Englifh, 
and  compaffion  for  the  French,  were  wrought 
up  to  the  highefl  pitch.  At  length,  her  imagi- 
nation was  fo  heated,  that  fhe  fancied  fhe  con. 
verfed  with  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Catharine,  who 
commanded  her,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  go  and 
raife  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  and  conduct  King 
Charles  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims.  Fully  con- 
vinced that  fhe  was  called  by  Heaven  to  perform 
thefe  exploits,  fhe  applied  to  Baudrecourt,  go- 
vernor of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Vaucouleur, 
earneftly  requefling  him  to  fend  her  to  the  King 
atChinon.  Baudrecourt  believed  her  to  be  frantic, 
and  treated  her  with  contempt ;  but  her  impor- 
tunity, the  ardour  of  her  looks  and  language,  at 
lafl  prevailed  upon  him  to  put  her  into  a  man's 
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dref's,  to  give  her  arms,  and  fend  her  with  a  letter  A.D.i4»9» 
to  the  King,  under  the  conduct  of  two  gentlemen 
and  their  fervants. *9 

When  Joan  arrived  at  court,  in  the  end  of  At  court. 
February,  fhe  excited  much  curiofity,  but  gained 
little  credit  to  her  wondrous  tale.  It  was  delibe- 
rated two  days  whether  fhe  fhould  be  admitted 
into  the  royal  prefence.  Curiofity  prevailed  :  me 
was  admitted  ;  and  with  an  air  of  refpeetful  free- 
dom, addreiTed  the  King  in  thefe  words:  "Gentle 
"  Dauphin,  my  name  is  Joan  the  Maid;  the  King 
"  of  Heaven  hath  fent  me  to  your  affiflance :  if 
"  you  pleafe  to  grant  me  troops,  by  the  grace  of 
"  God,and  the  force  of  arms,  I  will  raife  the  fiege 
"  of  Orleans,  and  conduct  you  to  be  crowned  at 
"  Rheims,  in  fpite  of  all  your  enemies.  This  is 
"  what  the  King  of  Heaven  hath  commanded  me 
"  to  tell  you  3V  Enthufiafm,  as  well  as  terror, 
is  infectious.  Her  mefTage  was  agreeable,  her 
manner  affecting  j  and  fhe  made  converts  of  all 
who  heard  her.  The  courtiers,  the  clergy,  the 
parliament,  declared  they  were  convinced  that 
Joan  was  commiffioned  by  Heaven  to  deliver 
France,  and  to  expel  the  Englifh.  This  news,  aq- 
companied  by  many  additional  and  marvellous 
circumftances,  flew  like  lightning  over  allFrance, 
and  revived  the  finking  fpirit  of  the  nation.  This 
intelligence  produced  a  very  different  effect  in  the 
Englifh  army  before  Orleans.  The  foldiers  were 
ftruck  with  difmay  and  horror  at  the  thoughts  of 
fighting  againfl  Heaven  j  and  it  gave  them  but 

*  Monftrelet,  f.  4*.    Villar,  torn.  14.  p.  3  74—3  7  6. 
*•  Id.  ibid.  p.  377. 
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A.D.i4*9.  little  comfort,  when  their  leaders  allured  them 
that  Joan  was  only  in  compact  with  the  devil. 

Joan  enters  The  fiege  of  Orleans  had  continued  about  feven 
months;  and  theEnglifh  had  conilru6led  no  fewer 
than  fixty  forts  around  that  city,  which  could  not 
poffibly  have  held  out  much  longer;  when  a  great 
convoy  of  arms,  ammunition, and  provilions, which 
had  been  collected  at  Blois,  was  difpatched, 
April  25.5  to  its  relief,  efcorted  by  about  5000 
men,  commanded  by  La  Hire,  the  Marfhal  Bouf- 
fac,  the  Admiral  Culant,  and  other  brave  captains. 
The  Maid  (as  (he  was  called,)  at  her  own  earnefl 
requeft,  accompanied  this  convoy,  riding  in  the 
front  of  the  army,  nobly  mounted,  and  com- 
pletely armed,  difplaying  her  flandard ;  which 
infpired  the  troops  with  an  ardour  for  action, 
and  a  confidence  of  fuccefs,  to  which  they  had 
long  been  ilrangers.  The  convoy  approached 
Orleans  April  29. :  and  after  a  very  feeble  and 
fpiritlefs  refiflance  by  the  Englifh,  was  conveyed 
into  the  city  without  any  lofs.  The  bailard  of 
Orleans  was  fent  out,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
party,  to  introduce  their  heaven-delegated  deli- 
verer ;  and  the  Maid  entered  in  triumph,  amidft 
the  loud  acclamations  of  the  garrifon  and 
citizens.  31 

The  fiege  The  French  remained  no  longer  on  the  defen- 
^ve>  but  ^^e(^  almoft  every  day,  and  took  feveral 
of  the  ftrongeft  forts  of  the  Englifh,  with  great 
flaughter.  Though  thefe  fallies  were  conducted 
by  the  bravefl  generals,  they  wifely  gave  all  the 
honour  of  their  fuccefs  to  the  Maid  who  accom- 

31  Monftrelet,  f.  44.  printed  by  miftake,  46. 
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panied  them  with  her  flandard,  in  order  to  in-  A.D.I429- 
creafe  the   martial  enthufiafm  of  their  troops.  ^     y 
The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  after  he  had  loft  6000  of  his 
men,  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  re- 
folved  to  raife  the  fiege.     This  was  accordingly 
done   May  8. ;    and  the  Englifli  a'rmy,   greatly 
difpirited,  retired  into  fuch  ftrong  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  were  in  their  poffeflion. 3a 

By  thefe  events,  the  character  claimed  by  the  Hiftoryof 
Maid  of  Orleans  was  eflabiifhed,  both  among  her  continued. 
friends  and  enemies.  Even  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
believed  that  (he  poffeffed  fupernatural  powers ; 
though  he  inclined  to  think  that  thefe  powers 
were  derived  from  hell  rather  than  from  heaven. 
This  appears  from  the  following  letter  of  his  to 
the  King  and  council  of  England  :  "  Alle  thing 
"  there  profpered  for  you,  til  the  time  of  the 
«  fiege  of  Orleans,  taken  in  hand,  God  knoweth 
"  by  what  advis.  At  the  whiche  tyme,  after  the 
"  adventure  fallen  to  the  perfone  of  my  coufin 
"  of  Salyfbnry,  whom  God  affoille,  there  felle,  by 
"  the  hand  of  God,  as  it  feemeth,  a  greet  flrook 
€C  upon  your  peuple  that  was  aflembled  there  in 
"  grete  nombre,  caufed  in  grete  partie,  as  y 
66  trowe,  of  lakke  of  fadde  belive,  and  of  un- 
66  levefulle  doubte  that  thei  hadde  of  a  difciple 
"  and  lyme  of  the  Fiende,  called  the  Pticelle 
66  (Maid),  that  ufed  fals  enchauntments  and  for- 
"  eerie.  The  which  flrooke  and  difcomfiture 
*c  nought  oonly  leffed  in  grete  partie  the  nombre 
"  of  youre  peuple  there,  but  as  well  withdrowre 
«e  the  courage  of  the  remenant  in  merveilous 

3«  Monftrelet,  £.46. 
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A.D.i4*9-  "  wyfe,  and  couraiged  youre  adverfe  partie  and 
v-~~v      '  "  enemys."33 

Succeflesof  The  French  generals,  wifely  refolving  not  to 
the  French.  a}jow  ^}ie  ardour  of  their  own  troops  to  cool,  nor 
to  give  the  Englifh  time  to  recover  from  their 
confirmation,  inverted  Gergeaux,  June  12.,  into 
which  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  had  retired  with  about 
1200  men.  The  town  was  taken  by  fcalade  ; 
one  half  of  the  garrifon  was  killed,  the  other 
half,  with  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  one  of  his 
brothers,  were  made  prifoners 3*.  Meun  and 
Beaugency  foon  after  fhared  the  Tame  fate 3S.  At 
all  the  lieges  the  Maid  of  Orleans  affifted,  be- 
having  with  the  greateft  intrepidity,  and  encou- 
raging the  troops  by  her  words  and  her  example. 
At  the  fcalade  of  Gergeaux  Ihe  was  wounded  on 
the  head,  and  thrown  from  the  top  of  her  ladder 
into  the  ditch  ;  from  whence  fhe  cried  with  a 
loud  and  animating  voice,  — "  Advance,  ad- 
"  vance,  my  brave  countrymen  ;  the  Lord  hath 
<6  doomed  the  Englifh  to  deftruction."36 
The  Con-  When  the  French  were  engaged  in  the  fiege 
ftabie  joins  of  Beaugency,  they  received  a  coniiderable  rein- 
**  ***'  forcement  by  the  arrival  of  the  Conflable  Arthur 
Earl  of  Richmond,  at  the  head  of  1200  men  at 
arms,  belides  other  troops,  which  he  had  raifed 
in  Britanny.  The  Conftable  had  rendered  him- 
felf  fo  odious  to  the  King,  and  his  prefent  fa- 
vourite Trimoille,  by  his  perfecution  of  the  former 
favourites,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  Charles  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  his  fervices,  or  per- 

33  Rym.Fced.  torn.  9.  p.  408.        *4  Monftrelet,  £.45.     Hall,  f.a6. 
*5  Id.  ibid.  *<  Villar,  1. 10.  p. 397. 
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mit  his  troops  to  join  the  army,  which  was  greatly  A.D.i4*9. 
ftrengthened  by  that  jun6tion. 37  ' *""" 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  recovered  a  little  from  Battle  of 
the  aftonifhment  into  which  the  late  fingulav  atay' 
events  had  thrown  him,  collected  about  4000 
men,  and  fent  them  to  join  the  remains  of  the 
Englifti  army,  now  commanded  by  the  brave  Lord 
Talbot.  When  this  reinforcement,  conducted  by 
Sir  John  Faftolf,  joined  Lord  Talbot,  they  formed 
an  army,  which  the  French  a  few  months  before 
would  not  have  dared  to  approach.  The  French 
commanders  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which  they 
confulted  their  oracle,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  ;  who 
cried  out,  —  "  In  the  name  of  God,  let  us  fight 
"  the  Englifh,  though  they  were  fufpended  in  the 
"  clouds !  —  But  where  (faid  they)  (hall  we  find 
"  them  ?•—  March!  march!  (cried  fhe,)  and  God 
w  will  be  your  guide."  —  When  thefe  fayings 
were  publifhed  in  the  army,  every  foldier  became 
impatient  for  a6lion  and  confident  of  victory. 
The  two  armies  met,  June  18.,  at  the  village  of 
Patay  near  Anvile.  In  the  Englifh  army  all  was 
difcord  and  confufion,  fome  infifling  that  they 
(liould  fight  on  foot,  and  fome  that  they  fliould 
fight  on  horfeback  ;  and  before  any  order  could 
be  reftored,  they  were  attacked  with  great  fury. 
The  brave  Lord  Talbot  fought  with  his  ufual 
firmnefs  ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  army  fled  with- 
out ftriking  a  ftroke,  and  amongft  others,  the 
famous  Sir  John  Faftolf,  who  was  therefore  de^ 
prived  of  the  garter,  with  which  he  had  been 
honoured.  The  French  obtained  a  complete 

37  Villar,  torn.  10.  p.  3  98. 
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AD.i4a9.  victory:  1800  of  the  Englifh  were  killed ;  the 
Lords  Talbct,  Scales,  Hungerfbrd,  and  about 
jco  gentlemen  were  taken  prifoners. 38 
Charles  Thefe  rapid  fuccefles  of  the  French  arms  greatly 
Rheims.  increafecl  the  fame  and  influence  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans,  to  whom  they  were  imputed;  and  the 
greateft  generals  thought  it  prudent  to  comply 
with  her  propofals,  even  when  they  did  not  ap- 
prove them.  Having  performed  her  firft  promife, 
by  railing  thefiege  of  Orleans,fhe  now  ftrenuoufly 
in  filled  on  the  immediate  march  of  the  army  to 
Rheims,  in  order  to  the  performance  of  the  fe- 
cond,  by  the  coronation  of  the  King  in  that  city. 
It  was  evidently  a  dangerous  operation,  to  march 
a  fmall  army  of  10,000  men  through  a  country 
full  of  ftrong  places  in  pofleffion  of  the  enemy. 
But  every  danger  and  difficulty  vanifhed  before 
the  Maid  :  Charles  met  with  little  or  no  oppofi- 
tion  on  his  march,  and  entered  Rheims  in  triumph, 
July  16.,  where,  two  days  after,  he  was  folemnly 
crowned  and  anointed,  amidfl  the  loudefl  accla- 
mations of  the  people 39.  No  object  attracted  fo 
much  notice  on  this  occafion  as  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  ;  ihe  flood  by  the  King's  fide,  with  her 
banner  difplayed,  during  the  whole  ceremony  ; 
and  as  foon  as  it  was  ended,  fhe  fell  proftrate 
at  his  feet,  embraced  his  knees,  and  with  a  flood 
of  tears  entreated  his  permiffion  to  return  to  her 
former  ftation.  But  Charles  had  reaped  fo  many 
advantages  from  her  prefence,  and  expected  fo 
many  more,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 

'*  Monftrelet,  f.4j.  39  Id.  £.48. 
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to  grant  her  that  permiffion  ;    and  fhe  was  con-  AD.  1439. 
{trained  to  remain  in  the  army.  4°  """^ 

This  coronation  of  King  Charles  was  far  from  Many 
being  a  vain  unprofitable  ceremony.    From  that  PIaces  fur* 

T-,  •        i     /v  /.i       render  to 

moment  the  French,  even  in  thoie  parts  ot  the 


kingdom  that  were  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Englifh,  turned  their  eyes  towards  him  as  their 
lawful  fovereign  and  a  prince  favoured  by  hea- 
ven ;  and  in  a  few  days  he  had  the  fatisfa&ion 
of  receiving  the  fubmiffion  of  Laon,  SohTons, 
Crefpy,  La  Ferte-Milon,  Chateau-Thierry,  Creil, 
Coulommiers,  Provins,  and  many  other  flrong 
places,  whofe  inhabitants  had  expelled  their  Eng- 
H(h  and  Burgundian  garrifons.  4I 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  the  mean  time,  was  Military 
far  from  being  idle.  Knowing  that  King  Charles  °Perations- 
had  made  advances  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he, 
by  the  moil  earneil  applications,  prevailed  upon 
that  prince  to  come  to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  and  renew  his  alliance  with  England42.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  left  Paris,  July  16.  to  collecl: 
his  troops  ;  and  two  days  after  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford fet  out  for  Normandy,  to  raife  the  forces  of 
that  province,  and  to  meethis  uncle,  Henry  Bifhop 
of  Winchefter,  and  Cardinal  of  England,  who  had 
landed  at  Calais  with  5000  men,  originally  in- 
tended  for  a  croifade  againft  the  Huffites  in  Bo- 
hemia, but  now  to  be  employed  in  France43.  Bed* 
ford,  having  raifed  about  5000  men  in  Normandy 
and  Picardy,  and  being  joined  by  the  Cardinal's 
army,  marched  in  queft  of  King  Charles,  in  order 

0  Villar,  torn.  14.  p.  433.  4'  Id.  ibid.  p.  435. 

"  Monftrelet,  £.47.  43  Kym.  Feed.  t.io.  p.433« 
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AJ>.i4i9.  to  give  him  battle.     From  Montreau-fur-Yonne, 

1  mY~~~J  Auguft  7.,  he  fent  that  prince  a  challenge  to  de- 
cide their  important  quarrel  by  a  general  action ; 
to  which  it  doth  not  appear  that  he  received  any 
anfwer44.  A  few  days  after,  the  two  armies  came  in 
fight,  near  Senlis  ;  and  when  they  had  faced  each 
other  two  days,  they  feparated  without  a  battle. 4S 

Continued.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  finding  that  he  could 
not  bring  the  French  army  to  action,  marched 
back  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  haftened  into 
Normandy,  to  oppofe  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
Conftable  of  France,  who  had  made  an  inroad 
into  that  province46.  In  his  abfence,  King  Charles 
made  an  attempt  on  the  capital ;  but,  after  an 
unfuccefsful  affault,  in  which  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
was  dangeroufly  wounded,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire, and  marching  fouthward,  received  the  vo- 
luntary fubmiffion  of  feveral  towns.  Thus  ended 
the  military  operations  of  this  memorable  year, 
in  which  the  fortunes  of  the  two  contending 
nations  fo  entirely  changed. 

Maid  of         The  King  of  France  was  not  ungrateful  to  the 

ennobled     Per*°n  wno  na(*  Deen  the  vifible  inftrument  of 
this  happy  change  in  his  condition.  He  not  only 
ennobled  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  but  alfo  her  pa. 
rents,  brothers,  and  lifters,  extending  that  privi- 
lege to  all  their  pofterity  of  both  fexes. 47 
Dukes  of        The  brave  and  active  Duke  of  Bedford,  having 
a^ffiur      comPe^e(l  the  Conftable  to  evacuate  Normandy, 
gundy  at    returned  to  Paris  to  receive  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
Paris. 

44  Monftrelet,  £.3.  *  Id.,  f.jo. 

76  Villar,  tom.14.  p. 44 7-  *'  Id.  p.  4 70. 
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gundy,  who  entered  that  city,  September  29.,  at  A.D.i4*9» 
the  head  of  4000  men.  Knowing  that  King  *" 
Charles  had  made  that  prince  the  mod  tempting 
offers  to  detach  him  from1  his  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, the  Duke  of  Bedford  granted  all  he.deiired, 
to  keep  him  fteady  in  that  alliance.  With  that 
view,  he  was  conftituted  governor  of  Paris,  and 
regent  for  the  King  of  England  of  all  the  king- 
dom of  France,  except  Normandy,  till  Eafter48. 
After  fpending  fome  weeks  at  Paris  in  fettling  the 
plan  of  the  next  campaign,  the  two  dukes  fepa- 
rated,  feemingly  in  the  mod  perfect  friendfhip. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  having  obferved  the  A.D.i43o. 
great  effects  produced  by  the  coronation  of  King  Hemy 

.  /  3  crowned 

Charles  at  Rheims,  had  importuned  the  protector  at  London 
and  council  of  England,  to  fend  over  young  King  and  Paris- 
Henry  to  be  crowned  at  Paris.  The  Englifh 
council,  thinking  it  decent  that  he  (hould  firll  be 
crowned  in  England,  that  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  Weftminfter,  November  6.,  A.D. 
1429. 49  The  wealth  of  England  was  fo  much 
exhaufted  by  this  long  and  expenfive  war,  that  it 
required  no  lefs  than  fix  months  to  raife  as  much 
money  as  was  neceffary  to  defray  the  expences 
of  the  King's  voyage  to  France  j  and  this  money 
was  chiefly  raifed  by  pawning  the  jewels  of  the 
crown,  and  by  extorting  loans,  fome  of  them  fo 
low  as  five  marks so.  At  length  the  young  King 
embarked  at  Dover,  April  27.,  A.D.  1430.,  and 
landed  at  Calais  the  fame  day,  attended  by  the 

+8  Monftrelet,  £.53.  49  Rym.  Feed.  t.io.  p. 436. 

50  Id. ibid,  p-455— 467. 
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AJ).i43o.  chief  nobility  of  England,  and  a  confiderable  num- 
"""*"""  J  her  of  troops.  But  many  of  thefe  troops  were  fo 
terrified  by  the  reports  they  heard  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  that  they  immediately  deferted,  and  re- 
turned to  England  ;  which  obliged  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter  to  iffue  a  proclamation  for  apprehend- 
ing them,  wherever  they  could  be  found sr. 
From  Calais  Henry  was  conducted  to  Rouen, 
where  he  refided  about  eighteen  months ;  as  it 
appears,  from  the  bed  authority,  that  he  was 
not  crowned  at  Paris  till  December  17.,  A.D. 
.  1431. sz  The  delay  of  his  coronation  proceeded 
from  the  fame  caufe  with  the  delay  of  his  voyage, 
viz.  the  want  of  money  ;  and  yet  all  the  money 
beflowed  upon  both  was  thrown  away,  as  they 
produced  no  good  effect. 

Maid  of  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  King  Henry  in  France, 
Orleans  an  event  happened  which  filled  the  Englilh  with 
prifoner.  the  mod  lively  tranfports  of  joy.  This  was  the 
capture  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  who  for  fome 
time  paft  had  been  the  great  object  of  their  dread 
and  hatred.  That  intrepid  heroine  had  fought 
her  way  into  the  town  of  Compeigne,  which  was 
befieged  by  the  Englifh  and  Burgundians ;  and 
on  the  very  next  day,  May  25.,  fhe  headed  a  fally, 
which  at  firft  was  fuccefsful,  but  at  laft  repulfed. 
The  Maid,  as  ufual,  placed  herfelf  in  the  rear  of 
her  troops,  and  frequently  faced  about  on  the  pur- 
fuers,  and  put  them  to  a  ftand.  At  length,  being 
furrounded,  and  pulled  from  her  horfe,  finding  it 

51  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  10.  p.  471. 
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impoffible  to  efcape,  (lie  furrendered  herfelf  a  A.D.i4so. 
prifoner  to  the  baftard  of  Vendome,  who  deli-  ~  ~*~"-* 
vered  her  to  John  de  Luxembourg,  Earl  of  Ligny, 
commander  of  the  Burgundian  army.     The  joy 
of  the  Englifh  and  Burgundians  on  this  occafion 
was  exceffive;  and  the  whole  camp  refounded 
with  loud  reiterated  acclamations 53.     There  was 
as  great  rejoicings  at  Paris,  and  other  places  in 
poffeffion  of  the  EnglHh,  as  if  they  had  obtained 
the  mod  decifive  victory. 

The  unliappy  Maid  from  the  firft  moment  of  AJ>.i43i. 
her  captivity,  was  ungratefully  neglected  by  her  Hertrial« 
friends,  and  cruelly  treated  by  her. enemies.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  having  bought  her  from  the 
Earl  of  Ligny  for  the  enormous  fum  of  a£i  0,000, 
and  an  annuity  of  ^£300  to  the  baftard  of  Ven- 
dome, flie  was  conducted  to  Rouen,  thrown  into 
a  dungeon*  and  loaded  with  irons.  In  this  de- 
plorable ftate  (he  languifhed  many  months,  while 
her  enemies  were  contriving  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing againft  her,  in  order  to  fecure  her  condem- 
nation. MeiTengers  were  fent  to  the  place  of  her 
nativity,  to  inveftigate  the  actions  of  her  youth; 
but  the  reports  they  brought  back  were  not  un- 
favourable. As  a  prifoner  of  war  flie  was  in  titled 
to  be  treated  with  civility,  and  either  to  be  ex- 
changed or  ranfomed.  At  length  a  commiffion 
was  granted  to  the  Bilhop  of  Beauvais,  brother 
Martin,  vicar  general  of  the  inquifition,  and  cer- 
tain doctors  of  the  canon  law,  to  try  her  for  he- 
refy,  forcery,  and  witchcraft.  All  her  judges 
were  zealous  in  the  Englifh  interefl,  and  deter- 

*3  Villar,  torn.  15.  p.  19. 
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A.D.I43I-  mined,  if  poffible,  to  find  her  guilty.     Thefe 
*""*'  **  judges  held  their  firfl  feflion,  February  1 3.,  A.D. 
1431.;  when  their  forlorn  prifoner  was  brought 
before  them,  loaded  with  irons,  from  which  ihe 
earnefllyintreated  them  to  relieve  her,  butin  vain. 
Iq/that  and  fifteen  fucceeding  feffions,  they  aiked 
her  a  prodigious  number  of  queftions,  many  of 
them  very  artful  and  enfnaring;  but  though  flie 
was  quite  illiterate,  and  was  not  allowed  the  aflift- 
ance  of  any  counfel,  fhe  anfwered  all  their  quef- 
tions in  a  manner  fo  acute  and  guarded,  that  they 
gained  no  advantage.     In  a  word,  they  could  dif- 
cover  nothing  on  which  to  found  a  fentence  of 
condemnation,  except-*- that  fhe  had  worn  man's 
clothes  and  arms,  and  engaged  in  war — and  that 
fhe  perfifled  in  declaring,  that  fhe  believed  the 
vifions  flie  h«d  feen  were  real  vifions.    Her  profe- 
cutors  then  laboured  to  work  upon  the  two  power- 
ful paffions  of  the  love  of  life  and  the  fear  of  death 
• — by  painting^  in  the  flrongefl  colours,  the  hor- 
rors of  that  fentence  which  was  to  be  pronounced 
upon  her — >and  by  perfuading  her  to  make  arecan- 
tation,in  order  to  fave  both  her  body  and  her  foul 
from  torment.     At  length,  fhe  contented  to  fub- 
fcribe,  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs*  a  folemn'promife, 
never  more  to  bear  arms,  or  wear  man's  apparel ; 
to  which,  it  is  faid,  feveral  other  articles,  unknown 
to  her,  were  added.    She  was'then  furnifhed  with 
the  drefs  of  her  own  fex ;  but  it  was  taken  away  in 
the  night  by  her  guards,  and  a  man's  drefs  put  in 
its  place  ;  of  which  fhe  complained  bitterly  in  the 
morning,  and  continued  in  bed  as  long  as  nature 
would  permit.     When  conflrained  to  rife,  fhe 
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covered  herfelf  with  fome  part  of  the  man's  ap-  AD.i43i- 
parel;  on  which  her  keepers,  who  had  an  opportu-  ^""""~v 
nity  of  obferving  all  her  actions,  rufhed  into  the 
room.     Her  judges  were  affembled  ;  the  keepers 
fwore  they  had  feen  her  in  man's  clothes ;~  a  fen- 
tence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  her,  as  a  re- 
lapfed  heretic ;  and  ftie  was  delivered  to  the  fecu- 
lar  arm,  to  put  that  fentence  in  execution. 

This  was  accordingly  done,  in  the  market-place  Her  exe- 
of  Rouen,  May  30.,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Cardi-  cution' 
nal  of  Winchefter,  feveral  other  bifhops,  all  her 
judges,  and  an  amazing  multitude  of  fpe6lators. 
On  the  front  of  the  pile  of  wood  on  which  fhe 
was  to  be  burnt,  a  tablet  was  fufpended,  with  this 
infcription  :  "  Joan,  who  made  herfelf  be  called 
"  the  Maid,  a  pernicious  liar,  a  deceiver  of  the 
"  people, a forcerefs,  fuperftitious,  prefumptuous, 
"  cruel,  a  blafphemer,  an  infidel,  a  murderer,  an 
"  idolater,  a  worfhipper  of  the  devil,  an  apoftate, 
"  fchifmatic,   and  heretic."     When   the  Maid 
appeared,  flill  loaded  with  chains,  emaciated, 
dejected,  and  bathed  in  tears,  a  prieft  mounted 
a  pulpit,  and  pronounced  a  mod  virulent  invec- 
tive againfl  the  unhappy  vi6lim  about  to  be  fa- 
crificed ;  concluding  with  this  hypocritical  de- 
claration : — "  Joan,  the  church  can  protect  you 
"  no  longer,  and  now  gives  you  up  to  lecular 
"  juftice."  The fecular  magiftrates  were  fo  much 
affected,  that  tney  could  pronounce  only  the 
iingle  word,  Proceed.     She  was  then  placed  on 
the  pile,  and  reduced  to  afhes,  embracing  a  crofs, 
and  calling  on  the  name  of  Jefus  to  her  laft 
moment.   Thus  periihed,  in  the  midft  of  flames, 

and 
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A.D.I43I.  and  under  a  load  of  calumny,  the  virtuous,  he- 
v"""*~'  roic  Maid  of  Orleans,  whofe  only  crime  feems  to 
have  been  an  ardent,  enthufiaftic  love  of  her 
country,  which  fhe  preferved  from  a  foreign 
yoke.  The  beft  apology  that  can  be  made  for 
her  profecutors  is  —  that  their  refentment  was 
inflamed  beyond  meafure  by  the  lofTes  they  had 
fuflained — that  they  really  believed  her  to  be  an 
agent  of  the  devil — and  that  they  hoped,  by  her 
dilgrace  and  death,  to  recover  their  former 
afcendant  over  their  enemies ;  in  which  they 
were  difappointed. S4 

Military  The  Englifh  and  Burgundians  were  obliged  to 
s'  raife  the  fiege  of  Compeigne,  after  it  had  conti- 
nued fix  months.  Lagny  was  befieged  three 
times  by  the  Englifh  in  vain.  The  other  mili- 
tary operations  of  this  year  were  fo  trifling,  that 
they  merit  no  attention. 

A.D.I43Z.  Both  the  contending  nations  were  now  fo  much 
Continued.  exhaufted  bythislong,bloody,and  expenfivewar, 
that  they  could  not  bring  any  confiderable  armies 
into  the  field.  They  were  therefore  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  taking  towns  and  caflles from  each  other 
by  furprife,and  in  predatory  excurlions  from  their 
feveral  garrifons.  Thus  Chartres  was  furprifed 
by  the  French,  and  Montargis  by  the  Englifh,  in 
the  fpring  of  this  year;  and  the  open  country  in 
the  feveral  provinces  was  plundered  by  both 
parties, and  the  people  reduced  to  great  diftrefs55. 
The  Englifh  again  befieged  Lagny  twice  in  the 
courfe  of  this  campaign,  but  without  fuccefs.  *6 

54  Villar,  torn.  15 .  p.  3  8 — 76.     From  the  regifter  of  the  procefi. 
»  Monftrelet,  £  84—87.  s6  Hall,  £.40. 
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Ann  of  Burgundy,  Duchefs  of  Bedford,  died  A.D.i43z. 
at  Paris,  November  14.,  A.D.  1432.;   and  her  ^^7' 
death  diflbived  the  chief  tie  which  united  the  Handing 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bedford.    The  coolnefs  *f  ^ 

the  Dukes 

between  thefe  two  princes  was  much  increaied  Of  Bedford 
by  the  fudden  marriage  of  the  latter,  in  January  anl?ur~ 
A.D.  1433.,  tojaqueline,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  St.  Pol,  without  confulting  the  former.  To 
prevent  an  open  rupture,  the  Cardinal,  Biihop 
of  Winchefter,  prevailed  upon  them  to  appoint 
a  meeting  at  St.  Omer's,  to  fettle  all  their  dif- 
putes.  But  when  the  two  dukes  came  to  that 
place,  in  May  this  year,  neither  of  them  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  make  the  other  the  firil  vifit. 
The  Cardinal  laboured  earneftly  to  overcome  this 
difficulty,  but  to  no  purpofe  ;  and  they  departed 
without  meeting,  in  mutual  difcontent.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford,  on  this  occafion,  allowed  his 
pride  to  overcome  his  prudence ;  of  which  he 
heartily  repented,  when  it  was  too  late. sl 

While  the  people  of  England  were  regaled  with  The  Eng- 
the  news  of  frequent  victories,  and  encouraged  by  llfll  difcon- 
the  profpe6l  of  fubduing  France,  they  bore  the 
expences  of  the  war  without  much  repining;  but 
when  the  tide  of  fuccefs  turned,  and  the  profpecl: 
of  conquefl  vanifhed,  they  became  peevilh  and 
difcontented.  The  fupplies,  obtained  from  par- 
liament  with  great  difficulty,  were  quite  inade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  the  war.  This  in- 
clined the  majority  of  the  Englifti  council  to  wifh 
for  peace  j  and  conferences  were  held  for  that 

57  Monftrelet,  £.89,90. 
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A.D.I433.  purpofe  laft  year,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
~~*  '  Pope,  and  this  year  under  the  mediation  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  hoped  to  obtain  deliver- 
ance from  his  long  captivity  in  England,  by  be- 
ing the  inftrument  of  procuring  peace.  But  the 
pretenlions  of  the  Englifh  were  too  high,  and 
the  conceffions  of  the  French  too  low,  to  admit 
of  an  accommodation,. s8 

A.D.I434-  The  alliance  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  with  the 
Bufund  Englifh,  againft  his  own  family  and  his  native 
inclined  to  country,  into  which  he  had  been  brought  by  the 
peace  with  vjo]ence  of  his  refentment  for  the  murder  of  his 

France. 

father, was  neither  very  natural  nor  very  prudent. 
His  refentment  was  now  much  abated ;  and  he 
plainly  perceived  that  it  was  not  his  intereft  to 
fee  a  king  of  England  peaceably  feated  on  the 
throne  of  France.  He  had  been  often  difgufted 
by  his  Englifh  allies,  and  was  continually  foli- 
cited  by  his  nearefl  relations  to  Men  to  the  plau- 
fible  excufes  and  tempting  offers  made  by  King 
Charles.  Thefe  coniiderations  gradually  abated 
his  averfion  to  Charles  and  his  attachment  to 
the  Englifh.  At  an  interview  which  he  had 
with  his  two  brothers-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon and  the  Conftable  Richmond,  at  Nevers,  to 
fettle  fome  family  difputes,  towards  the  end  of 
this  year,  he  was  brought  to  a  final  refolution 
to  be  reconciled  to  Charles.  A  congrefs  was 
appointed  to  be  afTembled  next  year,  in  the  city 
of  Arras ;  to  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in- 
fifted  the  Englifh  fliould  be  invited,  as  he  had 
folemnly  engaged  not  to  make  peace  without 

5*  Rym.  Fad.  tom.io.  p.ji*  530-  556*  &c. 
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their  participation.     They  were  accordingly  in-  A.D.I434. 
vited,  and  accepted  of  the  invitation. S9  ' ^~~* 

King  Charles  appointed  no  fewer  than  twenty-  A.D.i435. 
nine  commiffioners  to  this  congrefs,  confiding  0fA^s 
of  the  greateft  lords  and  prelates,  and"  moft 
learned  men  of  his  kingdom 6o.  The  King  of 
England  named  twenty-feven  commiffioners,  of 
the  highefl  rank  and  greateft  eminence  in  church 
and  flate 6I.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  mod 
magnificent  prince  of  thofe  times,  appeared  in 
perfon,  attended  by  his  whole  court,  and  the 
chief  nobility  of  his  dominions.  The  Pope  fent 
the  Cardinal  of  the  holy  crofs ;  and  the  council 
of  Baiil,  then  fitting,  deputed  the  Cardinal  of 
Cyprus  to  reprefent  them.  In  a  word,  there 
was  hardly  a  prince  or  flate  in  Europe  which 
did  not  fend  ambaffadors  to  this  congrefs,  which 
was  the  moft  numerous  and  fplendid  affembly 
that  had  been  feen  for  feveral  ages. 62 

In  the  firit  feflion  of  this  famous  congrefs,  TheEng- 
Auguft  20.,   each  of  the   two  cardinals,  who  ^£-" 
acled  as  mediators,  made  a  fpeech,  defcribing  ries leave 
the  calamities  of  war  and  the  bleffings  of  peace, 
and  earneftly  recommending  moderation  in  their 
demands  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  powers 
at  war,  that  a  peace  might  be  concluded.     But 
after  they  entered  upon  bufinefs,  it  foon  ap- 
peared, that  there   was  no  probability  that  a 
peace  would  be  made  at  this  time  between  the 
Kings  of  England  and  France.      The  French 
plenipotentiaries  propofed — to  cede  to  the  King 

w  Monftrelet,  f.  103.  6o  Id.  f.  108.  «'  Id.  f.  107. 

61  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.I435.  of  England  the  provinces  of  Normandy  and 
"^  Guienne,  to  be  held  by  homage  of  the  crown  of 
France,  on  condition  that  Henry  relinquifhed 
all  his  prettnfions  to  that  crown,  and  gave  up 
all  the  other  places  he  held  in  France.  The 
Englim  commiffioners  were  fo  much  offended  at 
this  propofal,  which  they  confidered  as  an  infult, 
that  they  did  not  deign  to  return  any  aiifwer  to 
it,  or  make  any  propofals  of  their  own,  but  broke 
off  the  conferences,  and  left  Arras  abruptly, 
September  6.  "3  This  was  certainly  a  very  im- 
prudent flep,  as  it  made  them  appear  in  an  un- 
favourable light  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
and  furnifhed  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  with  a 
plaufible  pretence  for  making  a  feparate  peace 
with  France. 

Peace  be-       As  foon  as  the  Englilh  plenipotentiaries  were 

France      gone>  tno^e  °f  France  and  Burgundy  laboured  to 

and  Bur-    adjuft  the  terms  of  reconciliation  between  thefe 

£undy*      two  powers.    This  was  not  a  difficult  talk,  as  the 

Duke  of  Burgundy  obtained  every  thing  he  could 

defire ;  and  the  peace  was  felled  and  fworn  with 

great  folemnity,  at  Arras,  September  2i.64 

Confe-          When  this  peace  was  proclaimed  in  the  cities 

quencesof  Qf  prance  an(j  of  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of 

that  peace. 

Burgundy,  the  rejoicings  were  exceflive  and  con- 
tinued feveral  days.  But  when  the  report  of  it 
reached  England,  it  excited  the  moil  violent  in- 
dignation againfl  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
was  loaded  with  the  bitterefl  reproaches  for  the 
breach  of  his  alliance.  The  Londoners  in  parti- 
cular were  fo  much  enraged,  that  they  plun- 

6i  Monftrelet,  f.  110—112.  c*  Id.  f.  112—119. 
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dered,  and  even  murdered,  feveral  of  his  fub-  A.D.i435- 
jedls  who  refided  in  that  city.     The  heralds  he  *" 
fent  to  notify  the  peace  in  form,  and  make  an 
apology  for  his  conduct,  were  treated  with  great 
contempt,  and   fent   back  without  an  anfwer, 
which  greatly  irritated  that  powerful  prince,  and 
converted  an  unfteady  friend  into  a  determined 
enemy.65 

During  the  congrefs  at  Arras,  England  fuf-  Jj^Jj^ 
tained  an  irreparable  lofs  by  the  death  of  the  0fBedfbrd. 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  expired  at  Rouen,  Sep- 
tember 14.,  deeply  affe&ed  by  the  untoward 
events   which   had  lately   happened,    and  the 
dread  of  ftill  greater  difafters. 66 

The  council  of  England,  from  the  beginning  A.D.i436. 

„     ,  .  .  T    •  i    j     •    *  Divifions 

of  this  unhappy  reign,   was  divided  into  two  in  the 
parties ;  the  one  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Glou-  council  of 
cefler,  and  the  other  by  the  Cardinal  of  Win-  a"f  ^e* 
chert er.     The  animofity  of  thefe  parties,  which  confe- 
was  very  violent,  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  quei 
country,  and  o^ftructed  the  vigorous  profecu- 
tion  of  the  war.     Richard  Duke  of  York  was 
appointed  Regent  of  France,  by  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  and  his  party ;  but  the 
other  party,  who  favoured  Edmund  Beaufort, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Somerfet,  the  Cardinal's  ne- 
phew, threw  fo  many  impediments  in  the  way, 
that  fix  months  elapfed   before   the   Duke  of 
York  obtained  his  commiffion.    In  this  interval, 
the  city  of  Paris,  and  almoft  all  the  other  places 
of  ftrength  in  the  ifle  of  France,  were  loft,  being 

6s  Monftrelet,  f.  1*0,  i»i.  *  Hall,  f.47- 
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A.D.I436.  either  purchafed,  furprifed,  or  forcibly  taken,  by 

^"""^^  the  enemy. 67 

Commif-         The  council  of  England,  efpecially  that  part 

fteDukes   of  ifc  under  the  influence  of  the  Cardinal,  difcou* 

of  Bur-       raged  by  fo  many  loffes,  and  dreading  ftill  more, 

gundy  and  Decame  fincerely  defirous  of  peace,  and  gave  a 

commiffion  to  the  Duke  of  York,  May  20.,  to 

treat  of  a  truce  or  peace  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 

gave  a  commiffion  to  the  Cardinal  of  Winchefter, 

and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whofe  enmity  they 

had  drawn  upon  themfelves  by  fo  many  infults,  to 

treat  of  a  marriage  between  King  Henry  and  a 

daughter  of  King  Charles,  to  whom  they  gave 

only  the  name  of  Charles  de  Valois  6S,    Thefe 

abfurd  and  fneaking  commiffions,  fo  inconfiftent 

with  their  haughty  behaviour  at  the  congrefs  of 

Arras,  and  their  contemptuous  treatment  of  the 

Duke  of  Burgundy,  are  a  fufficient  indication  of 

the  weaknefs  and  inftability  of  the  councils  of 

England  at  this  period,  and  mud  diminifh  our 

furprife  at  the  lofies  and  difgraces  which  enfued. 

Calais  be-        The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  fo  far  from  acting 

^ged;       as  a  commiffioner  of  the  King  of  England,  that  he 

tnC  116£G  _    .  *  *  n  •    i 

raifed.  was  at  this  very  time  railing  a  great  army,  with 
which  he  invefted  Calais,  July  19.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucefter,  and  hisparty  in  the  council,  who  were 
always  for  a  vigorous  profecution  of  the  war,  hear- 
ing of  thefe  great  preparations,  and  alarmed  at 
the  danger  of  this  important  place,  in  a  few  weeks 
collected  a  fleet  of  500  fail,  and  raifed  an  army 
of  15,000  men,  with  which  he  landed  at  Calais, 

67  Id.  £.46,  47,  48.     Monftrelet,  f.  127. 
**  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  10.  p.64i — 644. 
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Auguft  2.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  now  defpair-  A.D.i4s6. 
ing  of  taking  the  town,  and  afraid  to  venture  a 
battle,  raifed  the  fiege  with  great  precipitation, 
leaving  his  heavy  cannon  and  the  greatefl  part  of 
his  baggage  behind  him.  The  Duke  of  Glou- 
cefler  purfued  him,  burning  and  deftroying  the 
country,  and  collecting  a  great  deal  of  booty, 
with  which  he  returned  to  Calais,  and  from 
thence  to  England. 69 

The  Duke  of  York  having  landed  in  Normandy  Military 
in  June  with  a  reinforcement  of  8000  men,  the  °Peratlonf' 
war  was  pufhed  with  fome  degree  of  vigour,  and 
feveral  places  recovered,  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  enemy.  The  brave  Lord  Talbot  defeated 
a  confiderable  body  of  French  troops,  com- 
manded by  Xantrails  and  La  Hire,  who  had  ap- 
proached Rouen,  in  hopes  of  being  admitted  into 
it,  by  certain  citizens,  with  whom  they  held  a  cor- 
refpondence.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
took  the  flrong  town  of  Pontoife  by  a  flratagem  ; 
which  enabled  theEnglifh  to  puili  their  predatory 
incurfions  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris. 7<> 

Queen  Katharine,  widow  of  Henry  V.,  died  Ja~  A-D-*437. 
nuary  7.,  this  year.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her  Queen  Ka- 
renowned  hufband,  fhe  married  Owen  Tudor,  a 
Welfli  gentleman,  by  whom  Ihe  had  three  fons,  &c* 
Edmund,  Jafper,  and  Owen.  Edmund,  the 
eldeft,  was  created  Earl  of  Richmond,  by  Henry 
VI.,  A.D.  1452.5  and  married  the  lady  Margaret, 
only  daughter  of  John  Beaufort  Duke  of  Somer- 
fet ;  by  whom  he  had  one  fon,  Henry  Earl  of 

6j  Stow,  p .  3  7 6.     Fabian,  v.  a .  p.  1 3  9.     Monflrelet,  f.  1 3  4  — 13  9» 
78  Monftrelet,  £.140.  142. 
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A.D.I437-  Richmond,  afterwards  King  of  England 7'.  The 
"*  fuddennefs  of  Queen  Katharine's  fecond  mar- 
riage, and  the  very  inferior  rank  of  her  hulband, 
gave  great  offence  to  her  royal  relations,  and 
brought  her  into  general  contempt ;  but  the  re- 
fpect  which  the  Englifh  minifters  bore  to  the  me- 
mory of  their  late  King,  prevented  them  from 
giving  Mr.  Tudor  any  trouble  during  the  Queen's 
life.  Immediately  after  her  death  he  was  com- 
mitted to  Newgate ;  from  which  he  made  his 
efcape ;  but  being  retaken  about  a  year  after,  he 
was  committed  to  the  tower. 7Z 

Military         The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  fo  much  hararTed 

operations  j-jy  the  freqlient  infuiTe&ions  of  his  Flemifli  fub- 
jects,  that  he  could  give  but  little  aid  to  his  new 
allies.  Dreading  the  refentment  of  the  Englifh, 
which  was  much  inflamed  by  his  late  attempt  upon 
Calais,  he  earneflly  entreated  the  King  of  France 
to  collecl:  his  forces,  and  make  the  mofl  vigorous 
efforts  againfl  their  common  enemies, promifing  to 
favour  his  operations  by  a  diverfion  on  the  fide  of 
Normandy.  Rbufed  from  his  habitual  indolence 
by  thefe  intreaties,  Charles  appointed  a  rendez* 
vousof  his  troops  at  Gien,  in  the  fpring  of  this 
year;  and,  putting  himfelf  at  their  head,  be- 
iieged  and  took  Landen,  Nemours,  and  Mon- 
ilreaw-Faute-Yone.  At  the  liege  of  this  lad 
place,  he  gained  great  honour  by  his  activity  and 
perfonal  courage. 73 

Continued.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  not  fo  fuccefsful 
in  this  campaign.  About  the  beginning  of  O6lo- 

71  Dugdale's  Baron,  vol.2.  p-Z37>  &c.  Sandford's  Qeneal.  p.  285. 

72  Stow,  p.  376.     Rym.  Feed.  torn.  10.  p.  685?  686. 
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her,  his  generals  inverted  Crotoy,near  Abbeville,  A.D.I437- 
a  place  of  great  importance  on  account  of  its  ' ^ 
ftrengthandfituation;  while  theDuke,atthehead 
of  an  army,  lay  near  to  prevent  his  being  relieved. 
The  brave  Lord  Talbot,  having  collected  a  fmall 
army  of  about  5000  men,  marched  towards  Cro- 
toy.  When  he  reached  the  Somme,  he  found  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  his  army  on  the  oppo- 
lite  bank,  ready  to  difpute  his  paffage.  Fired  with 
indignation  againft  that  prince,  Talbot  and  his 
troops  plunged  into  the  river  without  hefitation  ; 
which  fo  intimidated  the  Burgundians,  that  they 
retired  without  finking  a  flroke,  and  immedi- 
ately after  raifed  the  fiege.  Having  victualled 
and  repaired  the  place,  Talbot  made  an  incurfion 
into  Picardy  and  Artois,  burning  and  plundering 
the  country  ;  and  then  returned  into  Normandy, 
loaded  with  the  fpoils  and  glory.74 

By  the  factious  intrigues  which  ilill  prevailed  Earl  of 
in  the  council  of  England,  the  Duke  of  York  was  ^a™'^ 
deprived  of  the  regency  of  France,  and  Richard  France. 
Beauchamp  Earl  of  Warwick  appointed  regent 
in  his  place,  July  i6.7S     That  nobleman  having 
been  put  back  feveral  times  by  contrary  winds, 
landed  in  Normandy  in  November,  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  i  coo  men ;  and  the  Duke  returned 
to  England,  much  difcontented. ?6 

France  was  at  this  time  a  fcene  of  the  moft  de-  A.D.i4tf. 
plorable  diftrefs  and  mifery.  A  deflru6live  pefti-  Plague  and 
lence  and  cruel  famine  fwept  away  a  great  pro-  falpme* 

74  Monftrelet,  f.i49>  150.     Hall,  £.54. 

75  Rym.  Feed,  tom.io.  p. 674. 

76  Hall,  f.j4.     Stow,  p. 3 7 7. 
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A.D.I438.  portion  of  its  inhabitants;  while  feveral  of  its  pro- 
'  "  '  vinces  were  infefted  by  great  bands,  or  rather 
armies  of  robbers,  confiding  of  foldiers  of  fortune, 
who,  having  no  pay,  committed  the  moft  horrible 
ravages.  England  was  not  without  its  Ihare  of 
mifery,  being  afflicted,  at  leafl  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, with  the  plague  and  famine 77.  Thefe  ca- 
lamities produced  an  almofl  total  ceffation  of 
hoftilities.  Richard  the  good  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Regent  of  France,  died  at  Rouen,  April  3o.?s 
A.D.I439.  The  Pope  ftill  continued  his  exhortations  to 
Negotia-  peace ;  which  were  feconded  by  thofe  of  the 
Duke  of  Britanny, — of  theDuchefs  of  Burgundy, 
— and  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  again 
offered  his  mediation,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  deli- 
verance from  his  long  captivity.  In  confequence 
of  thefe  folicitations,  conferences  were  held  this 
fummer  equally  diftant  from  Calais  and  Grave- 
lines,  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England 
and  France.  The  ambaffadors  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Duke  of  Britanny  afiifte.d  at  thefe  confe- 
rences 5  the  Duchef»  of  Burgundy  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  were  perfonally  prefent,  and 
laboured  with  great  earneftnefs  to  bring  about  an 
accommodation,  which  was  tohave  been  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  the  King  of  England  with  a 
daughter  of  the  King  of  France.  But  all  in  vain  : 
the  Englifh  infilling  on  the  pofTeflion  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Guienne  without  homage,  and  the 
French  infiftingon  their  holding  them  by  homage, 
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the  conferences  broke  up  without  efFecl 79.     The  A.D.i439» 
Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  at  this  congrefs,  nego-  ^~~* 
tiated  a  truce  for  three  years,  and  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  between  the  Englifh  and  thefubjects 
and  dominions  of  her  hufband 8o.     This  -excel- 
cellent  princefs,  who  wasfo  aelive  in  promoting 
peace,  was  daughter  of  John  King  of  Portugal, 
and  grand-daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancafler,  and  confequently  a  near  relation  of 
the  King  of  England. 

The  conferences  for  peace  did  not  interrupt  the  Military 
operations  of  war.  The  Earl  of  Richmond,  Con-  'Potions, 
ilable  of  France,  inverted  Meaux  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  obliged  the  town  to  furrender, 
after  a  fiege  of  three  weeks.  But  the  garrifon 
retired  into  the  market-place,  which  was  much 
flronger  than  the  town,  and  flood  another  fiege. 
Lord  Talbot  marched  to  the  relief  of  Meaux,  and 
found  means  to  throw  fome  troops  and  provifions 
into  it ;  but  the  French  camp  was  fo  flrong,  that 
he  could  neither  force  it,  nor  provoke  the  Con- 
flable  to  battle.  The  garrifon,  defpairing  of  re- 
lief, capitulated  about  three  weeks  after  the 
retreat  of  Lord  Talbot.  The  Conftable  was  not 
fo  fuccefsful  in  his  next  enterprife,  the  fiege  of 
Avranches,  which  he  was  compelled  to  raife, 
with  the  lofs  of  his  cannon  and  baggage. 8l 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  a  new  ftorm  arofe  A,D.i44o. 
in  France,  which  threatened  that  unhappy  king-  Confpiracy 
dom  with  greater  calamities  than  it  had  yet  in-  mFrance- 
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A.D.I440.  dtired.  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  feduced  by  his  own 
'  *  '  ambitious  fpirit,  and  the  perfuafions  of  certain 
emifTaries,  made  his  efcape  from  the  caftle  of 
Loches,  where  he  refided  with  his  governor  the 
Earl  of  March,  and  was  conducted  to  Moulins, 
where  he  found  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Duke 
of  Alencon,  the  Earl  of  Vendome,  the  Lords  Tri- 
nioille,  Chaumont,  and  feveral  other  difcontented 
noblemen,  with  whom  he  formed  a  plot  for  de- 
throning his  father.  The  confpirators  fent  gen- 
.tlemen  of  their  party  in  to  the  feveral  provinces,  to 
communicate  their  fcheme  to  fuch  as  they  hoped 
would  join  them ;  but  received  very  unfavourable 
anfwers.  They  imparted  their  plot  alfo  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  imagining  that  he  flill  re- 
tained fome  refentment  againil  Charles  for  the 
aflaffination  of  his  father.  But  that  prince  ad- 
vifed  them  to  defift  from  their  defign,  and  make 
their  fubmiffion  to  the  King,  promiiing  to  ufe  all 
his  influence  to  procure  their  pardon.  Hearing 
that  their  juftly offended  fovereign  was  advancing 
towards  them,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
they  took  this  advice.  The  King  refufed  to  ad- 
mit any  of  the  confpirators  into  his  prefence, 
except  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
who  being  introduced  July  19.,  made  the  mod 
humble  fubmiffions,  and  obtained  a  pardon. 82 
Military  The  Englifli,  taking  advantage  of  this  commo- 
tion,  which,  was  much  fooner  compofed  than  they 
expected,  plundered  Picardy  with  one  army,  and 
with  another,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Somerfet 
and  Lord  Talbot,  inverted  Harfleur,  which  had 
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been  taken  by  the  French,  A.  D.  1432.  The  A.D.I440. 
Englifh  generals,  to  preventtheir  being  difturbed,  * — y""""' 
or  any  relief  thrown  into  the  place,  fortified  their 
camp  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  and  guarded  the 
harbour  with  a  fleet.  The  garrifon  and  inhabitants 
made  a  brave  and  long  defence  in  hopes  of  being 
relieved  \  and  as  foon  as  the  Dauphin  and  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  made  their  fubmiffions,Charles 
lent  an  army  to  their  relief  j  which  affaulted  the 
Englifh  camp  in  three  places  at  once  ;  but  were 
repulfed  with  great  flaughter,  and  obliged  to 
abandon  their  enterprife.  The  garrifon  foon 
after  capitulated ;  and  Harfleur,  the  firfl  con- 
quefl  of  Henry  V.,  fell  once  more  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifh 83.  The  Duke  of  York  was  again 
appointed  regent  of  France  July  2. 84 

Two  attempts  were  made  this  year  to  put  an  end  Confer- 
to  this  long  and  deftrudlive  war,  which  had  con- 
tinued twenty-five  years,  and  (if  we  may  believe 
the  Cardinal  of  Winchefler)  had  carried  off  more 
men  than  were  at  this  time  both  in  France  and 
England.  But  in  vain  ;  the  article  of  homage 
proving  an  obflacle  which  neither  of  the  two  na- 
tions had  the  magnanimity  to  furmount,  for  the 
fake  of  a  peace  of  which  they  flood  fo  much  in 
need.85 

The  negotiations  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Duke  of 
Duke  of  Orleans  from  his  tedious  captivity  were 
more  fuccefsful.     Negotiations  for  that  purpofe 
iiad  been  carried  on  feveral  years  favoured  by  the 
Cardinal  of  Winchefler  and  his  party,  and  keenly 
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A.D.I440,  oppofed  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  and  his  ad- 
^~*-^-'  herents.  The  Cardinal  having  now  gained  the 
afcendant  in  the  Englifh  council,  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  for  the  Duke's  deliverance  were  fettled, 
and  prepared  for  ratification.  When  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter  perceived  that  he  could  not  prevent 
the  execution  of  this  treaty,  he  gave  in  a  proteft- 
ation  againft  it,  June  2.,  containing  feveral  rea- 
fons  of  his  diffent ;  which  were  difregarded S6.  By 
this  treaty,  which  was  figned  July  2.,  the  Duke 
was  to  pay  a  ranfom  of  100,000  nobles,  equal  in 
value  to  206,000  crowns,  at  different  terms.  He 
engaged  alfo  to  ufe  his  moft  earnefl  endeavours 
to  bring  about  a  general  peace  ;  in  which,  if  he 
lucceeded  within  twelve  months,  all  the  money 
he  had  paid  for  his  ranfom  was  to  be  returned, and 
the  reft  remitted  8?.  Several  months  elapfed  be- 
fore all  the  fecurities  for  the  ranfom,  and  fome 
other  matters,  were  finally  fettled.  At  length  the 
Duke  was  conducted  to  Calais,  and  from  thence 
to  Gravelins,  where  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  Novem- 
ber 12.,  after  a  melancholy  captivity  of  twenty- 
five  years,  in  an  enemy's  country,  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  from  his  family,his  friends,  and  his  princely 
fortune,  which  was  almoft  ruined  by  the  war. 8S 
A.D.I44I.  The  great  popularity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
derations  on  ^  arj'ival IU  n^s  native  country,  after  fo  long 
an  abfence,  gave  umbrage  to  the  court  of  France, 
and  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  bring  about  a  peace. 
The  war  continued,  and  was  even  carried  on  with 
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more  vigour  than  in  fome  preceding  years.  King  A.D.i44i 
Charles,  roufed  from  his  habitual  indolence,  put  *— v-— 
himfelf,  with  his  Ton  the  Dauphin,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  and  having  taken  Criel  in  the  month 
of  April,  about  the  middle  of  May  he  inverted 
Pontoife  with   an  army  of  12,000  men.      This 
was  a  place  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  its 
ilrength  and  fituation,  which  made  him  pufli  the 
iiege  with  the  greater!  ardour.    But  he  met  with 
an  obftinate  refiftance.;  and  the  renowned  Lord 
Talbot  found  means  to  throw  fuccours  into  the 
place  three  different  times  ;  which   enabled  the 
garrifon  to  hold  out  feveral  months.  The  Duke  of 
York,Regent  of  France,  having  collected  an  army 
of  about  8000  men,  marched,  Auguft  15.,  from 
Rouen  towards  Pontoife.    When  he  approached 
that  place,  he  challenged  the  King  of  France  to  a 
pitched  battle ;  which  that  prince  declined ;  and 
believing  it  impoffible  for  theEngliih  army  to  pafs 
the  river  Oyfe  without  boats,  he  continued  the 
liege.    But  the  Duke  of  York  parTed  the  river  by 
a  ilratagem,  and  marched  towards  the  French 
camp;  which  fo  much  aflonifhed  Charles,  that  he 
retired  with  great  precipitation.  The  Duke,  find* 
ing  it  impoffible  to  bring  the  French  to  a  general 
action,  victualled  and  recruited  the  garrifon  of 
Pontoife,  and  then  returned  with  his  army  into 
Normandy.  When  Charles  entered  Paris,  he  met 
with  a  very  cold  reception,  and  plainly  perceived, 
that  his  late  retreat  had  greatly  diminimed  both 
the  efteem  and  affection  of  his  fubjecls ;  which 
determined  him  immediately  to  return  to  Pon. 
toife,  and  renew  the  fiege.   The  King  appearing 
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A.D.I44I.  foremoft  in  every  danger,  fo  animated  his  troops, 
Uj~v '  that  the  town  was  taken  by  florm,  500  of  the  gar- 
rifon  put  to  the  fword,  and  about  the  fame  num- 
ber taken  prifoners.    By  this  conquefl  Charles  re- 
covered his  reputation  ;  the  French  were  greatly 
elated,  and  the  Englifli  no  lefs  difcouraged. 89 
Trialof  the       The  court  of  England  was  at  this  time  a  fcene 
)f  the  moft  violent  faction.     The  Cardinal  of 
Winehefter,whohad  fpies  in  the  family  of  his  rival 
the  Duke  of  Glouceiter,  being  informed  by  one  of 
them,  that  the  Duchefs  had  private  meetings  with 
one  Sir  Robert  Bolingbroke,  a  prieft,  who  was 
reputed  a  necromancer,  and  Marjory  Gourdi- 
rnain,  commonly  called  the  Witch  ofEye^  com- 
manded them  all  to  be  apprehended,  and  ac- 
cufed  of  treafon  ;  pretending  that  they  had  made 
an  image  of  the  King  in  wax,  and  placed  it  be- 
fore a  fire,  that  as  the  image  melted,  the  King's 
flrength  and  flefli  might  decay,  till  it  was  quite 
deftroyed.    Such  an  accufation  would  only  have 
excited  laughter  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  but 
was  then  treated  as  a  moft  ferious  affair.     The 
Duchefs  was  examined  by  the  two  archbifliops, 
and  feveral  other  prelates ;  and  folemnly  tried 
by  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon,  Stafford,  Suffolk, 
Northumberland,  &c. ;  and  though  no  evidence 
was  produced  at  her  trial,  of  the  image  of  wax, 
or  of  any  thing  that  had  the  leaft  relation  to  trea- 
fon, fhe  was  fentenced  to  do  public  penance  in 
St.  Paul's,  and  two  other  churches,  on   three 
feveral  days,  and  to  be  imprifoned  for  life.     A 
cruel  and  unjuftfentence,  which  was  dictated  by 
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party-rage,  and  executed  with  the  greatefl  ri-  A.D.i44i. 
gour  9°.    Bolingbroke,  who  was  a  mathematician, 
and  on  that  account  reputed  a  magician,  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  executed  at  Tyburn. 
Marjory  Gourdimain  was  burnt  in  Smithfield. 9I 

The  Englifh  army  in  Guienne  had  beiieged 
Tartas  (a  ftrong  town  belonging  to  Count  d'Al- 
bert)  feveral  months ;  and  the  garrifon  capitu- 
lated in  January  this  year,  agreeing  to  furrender 
the  town,  if  it  was  not  relieved  on  or  before 
June  24.  Charles,  determined  to  preferve  a 
place  of  fo  great  importance,  the  neglec~l  of 
which  would  have  difgufled  Count  d' Albert,  and 
the  nobles  of  thofe  parts,  appointed  his  troops  to 
afTemble  at  Thouloufe  in  May ;  and  marching 
from  thence  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  com- 
pofed  of  the  nobility  of  the  fouthern  provinces, 
and  their  followers,  arrived  before  Tartas  at  the 
time  appointed ;  and  no  Englifh  army  appear- 
ing, the  hoftages  which  had  been  given  for  the 
furrender  of  that  place,  were  reflored  9*.  Charles 
having  fo  fine  an  army,  beiieged  and  took  feveral 
towns,  as  St.  Severe,  Acques,  Mermande,  and 
Reole. 93 

While  King  Charles  remained  in  thofe  parts,  Charles ob. 
he  obtained  another  great  advantage.    Margaret  tams  the 
Countefs  of  Cominges  hadbeen confined  in  prifon 
twenty-two  years  by  the  Earl  of  Armagnac  and 
her  own  hufband,  Matthew  Earl  of  Fezenfaquet, 
who  divided  the  county  between  them.  The  Coun- 
tefs, in  her  confinement,  made  a  will  in  favour  of 
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A.D.I44A.  the  King  of  France,  of  which  that  prince  having 
"~v  '  received  intelligence,  he  delivered  Margaret  from 
prifon,  and  took  poflefiion  of  that  part  of  the 
county  which  was  held  by  the  Earl  of  Armagnac. 
That  haughty  and  potent  Earl  was  fo  much  en- 
raged at  this,  and  fome  other  affronts  he  had 
received  from  Charles,  that  he  determined  to 
revolt ;  and  fent  meffengers  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, to  propofe  an  alliance,  and  to  offer  one  of 
his  daughters  to  the  young  King  in  marriage. 
This  propofal  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  Duke 
of  Gloucefler ;  and  Sir  Robert  Roos,  Secretary 
Bickington,  and  Edward  Hull,  were  fent  to  con- 
clude the  alliance  and  marriage94.  But  all  the 
counfels  of  the  court  of  England  at  this  time 
were  betrayed  by  faction.  The  Cardinal  of 
Winchefler  and  his. party  dreaded  nothing  fo 
much  as  a  queen  in  the  intereft  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter,  and,  to  prevent  it,  probably  con- 
veyed fome  hints  of  this  intrigue  to  Charles, 
who  fell  upon  the  Earl,  reduced  his  whole  coun- 
try, and  took  him  and  all  his  family,  except  his 
eldefl  fon,  prifoners. 9S 

Military  TheEnglifli,  unable  to  make  head  againft  King 
5>  Charles  in  the  fouth,  endeavoured  to  create  a  di- 
verfion  in  the  north  of  France.  The  Duke  of 
York  fent  Lord  Wiliobey,  with  a  body  of  troops, 
to  plunder  the  country  about  Amiens ;  while  he, 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  made  an  incurfion  into 
Anjou  and  Main, burning  and  deflroying  the  fmall 
towns  and  villages.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
both  thefe  armies  returned  to  Rouen,  loaded  with 
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booty,  but  without  having  made  any  important  A.D.I442. 
conqueft.  The  Lord  Talbot,whohad  been  created  *"""v- 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  March  20.,  this  year,  landed 
in  Normandy,  with  a  reinforcement  of  3000  men; 
with  which,  and  fome  other  troops,  he  believed 
Dieppe,  in  November.  But  he  foon  found  that  his 
army  was  too  fmall  to  take  the  place  by  force;  he 
therefore  con  verted  the  iiege  into  a  blockade;  the 
care  of  which  he  left  to  his  natural  fon,  a  young 
man  of  great  hopes,  and  went  to  Rouen.  Soon 
after  his  departure,  the  Dauphin,  at  the  head  of 
a  confiderable  army,  attacked  the  Englifh  troops 
before  Dieppe,  and  obliged  them  to  retire.  9° 

The  political  campaign  between  the  two  parties  Dlfputes 
in  the  Englifh  council  was  as  warm  this  year,  as  in  the 

.  ...       council  of 

the  military  one  between  the  two  nations  in  the  England. 
field. 

TheDuke  of  Gloucefter  gave  in  to  the  King  and  A.D.i44j- 
council  an  accufation  of  high  treafon  againft  his 
great  adverfary,  the  Cardinal  of  Winchefler,  con- 
fiding of  fourteen  articles.  The  moft  capital  of 
thefe  articles  were,  that  the  Cardinal,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  great  confident  John  Kemp,  Arch- 
bifliop  of  York,  had  taken  pofleffion  of  the  King's 
perfon,  and  of  all  his  power ;  and  that  he  had 
cheated  the  King  and  nation  of  immenfe  fums  of 
money.  Both  thefe  articles,  as  well  as  feverai 
others,  wereunqueftionably  true, and  could  eafily 
have  been  proven.  The  council,  which  confifled 
chiefly  of  theCardinal'screatures,declinedgiving 
any  advice  or  opinion ;  and  the  Cardinal  extricated 
himfelfinhisufualway,byprocuringafuli  pardon, 
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A.D.I443-  from  the  King,  of  all  the  treafons  and  crimes  he 

"^      '  had  ever  committed. 97 

A.D.I444-  The  two  powerful  and  flourifhing  kingdoms  of 
tween  France  and  England  had  fuffered  fo  much  from 
England  this  long  and  mod  definitive  war,  that  they  be- 
ance*  came  the  obje6ts  of  univerfal  pity;  and  almofl  all 
the  Princes  and  States  of  Europe  laboured  to  pro- 
cure a  peacebetween  them.  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  now  pofTefled  that  place  in  the  confidence  of 
his  fovereign,  to  which  he  was  intitled,  promoted 
the  fame  end  with  the  greateftzeal.  IfabelDuchefs 
of  Burgundy,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  her  huf- 
band,  concluded  a  truce,  for  an  indeterminate 
time,  with  Richard  Duke  of  York,  Regent  of 
France,  April  23.  A. D.I 443. 98  Plenipotentiaries 
from  the  Kings  of  England  and  France  met  at 
Tours,  to  fettle  the  terms  of  a  perpetual  peace,  or 
long  truce.  William  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Englifh  negotiators,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  the  head  of  thofe  of  France. 
It  foon  appeared,  that  a  final  peace  could  not  yet 
be  obtained  ;  and  therefore  the  plenipotentiaries 
concluded  a  truce,  May  28.  A.D.  1444.,  between 
the  two  Kings  and  their  allies  on  both  fides,  from 
that  time  to  April  i.  A.D.  1446.,  during  which 
period  the  conferences  for  a  peace  were  to  be  con- 
tinued". By  feveral  fubfequent  treaties,  this 
truce  was  prolonged  to  April  i.  A.D.  1450. 10° 
King  The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  prefuming  upon  the  pro- 

Henrycon-  teclion  of  his  great  friend  the  Cardinal  of  Win- 

traded. 

97  Hall,  f.  61 — 64.     Rym.  Feed.  torn.  n.  p.  20. 
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chefter,  engaged  in  another  negotiation,  for  which  A.D.i444. 
he  doth  not  feem  to  have  had  any  proper  autho-  *  —  "v—  ^ 
rity,  and  in  which  he  was  unfortunately  too  fuc- 
cefsful.  This  was  a  treaty  of  marriage  between 
his  matter  King  Henry  and  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
daughter  of  Reni,  titular  King  of  Sicily,  Naples, 
and  Jerufalem,  and  Duke  of  Anjou,  who,  with 
all  thefe  pompous  titles,  was  the  poorefl  prince 
in  Europe.  From  his  three  kingdoms  he  derived 
not  one  farthing  of  revenue  ;  and  almoll  all  his 
hereditary  eflates  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  or  mortgaged  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  (to 
whom  he  had  been  a  prifoner)  for  his  ranfom. 
With  this  princefs,  therefore,  no  fortune  could 
be  expected.  But  that  was  not  the  worfl  ;  for 
the  King  of  France,  her  uncle,  demanded,  and 
obtained  a  folemn  engagement,  that  the  King  of 
of  England,  in  confideration  of  this  marriage, 
ihould  furrender  all  the  places  he  held  in  Anjou 
and  Main  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  his 
brother  Charles  Earl  of  Main,  who  was  King 
Charles's  favourite  and  prime  minifler.  As  foon 
as  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  had  concluded  this  fatal 
contract,  he  haflened  into  England  to  procure  its 
ratification.  101 

When  this  contract  (which  had  been  contrived  The  con- 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Winchefter  and  the  Earl  of 


Suffolk,  in  order  to  have  a  queen  in  their  in-  council. 
tereft,  and  indebted  to  them  for  her  elevation,) 
was  laid  before  the  Englifli  council,  the  Earl,  in 
a  long  fpeech,  magnified  the  high  birth,  the  great 
beauty,  and  admirable  accomplishments  of  the 

191  Hall,  f.  65.    Stow,  p,3$3»  3*4- 
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A.D.I444.  princefs,  which,  he  laid,  were  more  valuable  than 
""^  J  all  the  gold  and  filver  in  the  world  ;  and  repre- 
fented  further,  that  by  her  near  relation  to  the 
King,  Queen,  and  prime  minifter  of  France,  ihe 
would  procure  a  fpeedy  and  honourable  peace. 
The  young  King  was  as  much  pleafed,  as  one  of 
his  monkifh  character  could  be,  with  the  defcrip- 
tion  given  by  the  Earl  of  the  charms  and  endow- 
ments of  his  intended  bride.  The  Cardinal  and 
his  party  in  the  council  applauded  this  tranf- 
aetion  in  the  flrongefl  terms.  In  a  word,  it 
met  with  no  oppofition  but  from  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter,  wrho  plainly  difcerned  its  tendency, 
and  the  defign  of  its  promoters.  That  prince  af- 
firmed, that  the  King  was  already  folemnly  con- 
tracted to  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Armagnac, 
who,  being  now  reilored  to  his  eftates,  was  ready 
.  to  perform  the  conditions  of  the  contract  ;  that 
by  adhering  to  this  engagement,  which  could  not 
be  violated  without  dimonour,  the  King  would 
obtain  an  amiable  confort,  an  ample  fortune,  and 
a  powerful  ally.  But  thefe  objections  were  difre- 
garded  :  and  this  oppofition  anfwered  no  other 
end  but  to  inflame  the  refentment  of  Margaret 
againfl  the  Duke,  and  increafe  her  attachment  to 
his  enemies.  I02r 

AJD.X445.       Still  further  to  ftrengthen  their  party,  the  Car- 
Henry's      dinal  and  Suffolk  perfuaded  the  King,  who  was 
wholly  under  their  direction,  to  confer  additional 
honours  on  foroe  of  the  mod  powerful  of  the  nobi- 
lity. John  Holland  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  made 
Duke  of  Exeter  ;   Humphrey  Earl  .of  Stafford, 
">:  Hall,  f.  65. 
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Duke  of  Buckingham;  Henry  cle  Beauchamp  A.D.I445. 
Earl  of  Warwick,  Duke  of  Warwick,  and  King  *"  •*^~" 
of  the  Ifle  of  Wight  I03  ;  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was 
created   Marquis  of  Suffolk,  and   fent  with  a 
fplendid  train  of  lords  and  ladies  to  conduct  the 
future  queen  into  England,  where,  in  an  evil 
hour,  fhe  landed,  April  A.  D.  1445.,  and  was 
married  to  the  King  at  Southwich,  in  Hamp- 
fhire,  on  the  22d  of  that  month,  and  crowned 
with  great  pomp,  at  Weftminfter,  May  30.  104 

The  Cardinal  and  Suffolk  foon  found,  that  the 
Queen  they  had  chofen  was  admirably  fitted  for 
promoting  the  felfifh  ambitious  ends  which  they 
had  in  view.  By  her  beauty  and  addrefs,  fhe 
gained  an  entire  afcendant  over  her  weak  and 
ductile  hufband.  He  refigned  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment  into  her  hands  ;  which  fhe,  being  na- 
turally bold,  active,  and  ambitious,  grafped  with 
eagernefs.  Knowing  to  whom  fhe  was  indebted 
for  her  elevation,  fhe  entered  keenly  into  all  their 
projects,  and  adopted  all  their  paffions,  particu- 
larly their  hatred  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefler. 
That  prince  attempted  to  efface  the  unfavour- 
able impreffions  his  oppofition  to  her  marriage 
had  made  upon  her  mind,  by  meeting  her  on  her 
road  to  London  with  500  of  his  followers  in  one 
livery.  But  in  vain  :  his  deflru6lion  was  deter- 
mined by  Margaret  and  her  confidents.  los 

The  Queen  and  her  friends  being  now  in  the  AJ).i446. 
zenith  of  their  power  and  popularity,  they  pro-  Suffolk'8 
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A.D.I446.  cured  from  parliament  a  large  fupply,  and  the  re- 
"""^~J~>  peal  of  an  a6l  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  — 
by  parlia-  "  That  no  peace  mould  be  made  with  the  Dau- 
ment.  cc  phin  of  France,  without  the  affent  of  the  three 
"  eflates  in  parliament  10V*  Encouraged  by  this 
fuccefs,  the  Marquis  of  Suffolk  made  a  long  and 
pompous  harangue  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  June  22. 
A.D.  1446.,  extolling  his  own  wifdom,  zeal,  and 
fuccefs,  in  negociating  the  truce  with  France, 
and  the  King's  marriage,  and  requeiling  their  ap- 
probation of  his  conduct  in  thefe  weighty  affairs; 
which  was  granted.  On  the  day  after  he  made 
a  iimilar  harangue  and  requeft  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  ;  and,  on  the  24th,  William  Burghly, 
their  fpeaker,  attended  by  many  of  the  members, 
went  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  where  the  King  was 
feated  on  his  throne,  and  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mons of  England,  deiired  the  concurrence  of  the 
lords  in  petitioning  the  King  to  reward  the  Mar- 
quis of  Suffolk  for  his  meritorious  fervices.  This 
was  granted ;  and  all  the  members  of  both  houfes, 
on  their  knees,  prefented  thepetition  to  the  King, 
which  was  gracioufly  received,  and  favourably 
anfwered  I07.  How  different,  in  a  few  years 
after,  were  the  fentiments  of  parliament  on  thefe 
fubjeets. 

A.D.I447.  The  Queen,  the  Cardinal,  and  Suffolk,  think- 
Death  of  ing  they  might  now  attempt  and  execute  any 
o^Giou-6  thing  with  impunity,  determined  to  rid  them- 
cefter.  felves  of  their  moft  formidable  adverfary  the 
Duke  of  Gloucefler.  The  laft  parliament  had 

106  Parliament  Hift.  vol.  n.  p.  341. 
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been  fo  obfequious,  that  they  feem  to  have  ima-  A,D.i447- 
gined  they  could  procure  his  legal  condemna-  v"  /i"~ 
tion.  With  this  view  a  parliament  was  fiunmoned 
to  meet  at  St.  Edmundfbury,  February  10.  A.D. 
1447.  The  Duke,  dreading  no  danger,  came  from, 
his  caftle  of  the  Devizes,  with  a  fmall  retinue,  to 
the  place  appointed.  At  the  opening  of  the  par- 
liament every  thing  was  tranfacted  in  the  ufual 
form,  and  nothing  appeared  to  excite  fufpicion. 
But  on  the  next  day  theLord  Beaumont,  conftable 
of  England,  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  feveral  other  peers  of  Suffolk's  party, 
arrefled  and  imprifoned  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter, 
feizing  at  the  fame  time  all  his  attendants,  and 
committing  them  to  different  prifons.  The  cour- 
tiers gave  out,  that  the  Duke  had  formed  a  con- 
fpiracy  to  kill  the  King,  and  place  himfelf  on  the 
throne ;  to  deliver  his  duchefs  from  prifon,  and 
make  her  Queen  of  England;  and  that  he  was  to 
be  immediately  brought  to  trial  for  high  treafon. 
But  finding  that  this  improbable  tale,  of  which  they 
could  produce  no  evidence,  met  with  no  credit, 
they  changed  their  plan,  and  refolved  to  difpatch 
him  privately,  rather  than  bring  him  to  a  public 
trial.  Accordingly,  fome  time  after  his  commit- 
ment, he  was  one  morning  found  dead  in  his  bed, 
though  he  had  been  in  perfecl  health  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  His  dead  body,  which  had  no 
marks  of  violence  upon  it,  was  expofed  to  the  view 
of  the  parliament  and  of  the  people,  to  perfuade 
them  that  he  had  died  a  natural  death.  But  in  this 
they  had  but  little  fuccefs  ;  for  though  tfye  feveral 
reports  that  were  circulated  concerning  the  man- 
ic 2  ner 
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A.D.I447.  ner  of  his  death  were  probably  no  better  than 
^ * '  mere  conjectures,  it  was  univerfally  believed  that 
he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  malice  and  cruelty 
of  his  three  capital  enemies ;  who  on  that  ac- 
count became  the  objects  of  public  hatred  lo8. 
One  of  the  mofl  inveterate  of  thefe  enemies, 
the  rich,  cunning,  and  ambitious  Cardinal  of 
Winchefter,*did  not  long  furvive  him,  dying, 
April  ii.,  in  great  horror,  and  bitterly  reproach- 
ing his  riches,  becaufe  they  could  not  prolong 
his  life. I0> 

ThcQuecn  After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gtoucefter  and 
odious.  °  tne  Cardinal  of  Winchefler,  the  Marquis  of  Suf- 
folk became  the  fole  minifter  of  flate,  and  great 
favourite  of  the  Queen.  To  filence  the  clamours 
of  the  people  againft  Suffolk,  for  the  furrender  of 
Anjou  and  Main,  in  confequence  of  the  Queen's 
contract  of  marriage,  which  he  had  negociated, 
the  King  iffued  a  proclamation,  June  18.,  declar- 
ing his  entire  approbation  of  his  conduct  in  that 
tranfactiou  "°:  a  fhallow  device,  which  could  have 
little  or  no  effect;.  The  Queen  and  her  favourite 
were  Hill  more  feverely  cenfured  by  the  public, 
for  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter ;  and 
the  method  they  took  to  freethemfelves  from  thofe 
cenfures,  had  a  tendency  to  confirm  them.  Se- 
veral of  the  Duke's  friends  and  followers  were 
tried  before  the  Marquis  of  Suffolk,  and  fome 
other  commiffioners  of  hisparty,  and  found  guilty 
(upon  little  or  no  evidence)  of  the  higheft  fpecies 
of  high  treafon,  a  confpiracy  to  kill  the  King,  and 

Ip8  Hall,  f.  69.     Stow,  p.  386.     Contimiatio  Hift.  Croyl.  p.jzi. 
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place  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  on  the  throne.  A.D.I447. 
But  Suffolk,  finding  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  (  —  ^""^ 
that  the  execution  of  fo  many  gentlemen,  who 
were  univerfally  believed  to  be  innocent,  would 
greatly  inflame  the  public  hatred  againft  him, 
procured  them  a  pardon  ;  for  which  he  could  in- 
vent no  better  reafon  than  this,  "  That  the  King, 
"  from  his  cradle,  had  a  fingular  veneration  for 
"  the  glorious  and  immaculate  Virgin  Mary  the 
"  mother  of  God  5"  and  becaufe  the  feaft  of  her 
Affumption  was  near  at  hand,  he  pardoned  thofe 
gentlemen,  who,  with  many  others,  had  con- 
Ipired  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown  and  life  "f. 
This  ridiculous  reafon  convinced  all  the  world  of 
their  innocence,  and  of  the  guilt  of  thofe  who 
had  firft  condemned  them,  and  afterwards  pro- 
cured  their  pardon.  The  indecent  hafle  and  ra- 
pacity with  which  the  Queen  and  Suffolk  feized 
on  the  great  eflates  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter, 
or  beflowed  them  on  their  creatures,  rendered 
them  juftly  and  completely  odious.  "a 

Though  Richard  Duke  of  York,  on  his  return  The  Duke 
fror?  France,   after  the  conclufion  of  the  late  !Jf  £°8rkto 
truce,  had  his  conduct  as  regent  of  France  ap-  the  crown. 
\  proved  by  the  King  and  council,  and  received  a 
new  commiffion  of  regency  for  five  years  longer  ; 
the  Queen  and  Suffolk,  fufpe6ling  that  he  would 
obftruc~l  the  furrender  of  Anjou  and  Main,  de- 
prived him  of  that  high  office,  and  beftowed  it 
on  Edmund  Duke  of  Somerfet113  :  an  injury  of 
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A.D.I447.  which  they  fbon  had  reafon  to  repent.  For  the 
' v  '  Duke  of  York,  irritated  at  this  affront,  and  encou- 
raged by  the  weaknefs  of  the  King,  and  the  mif- 
conduel;  of  the  Queen  and  Suffolk,  began  to  carl 
his  eyes  upon  the  crown,  employing  emiffaries 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  explain  his  right, 
extol  his  merits,  and  reprefent  the  neceflity  of  a 
revolution  in  his  favour.  This  had  a  great  effect, 
and  foon  produced  thofe  bloody  wars,  between 
the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafler,  which 
brought  England  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
A.D.I448.  The  King  of  France  did  not  forget  to  demand 
Surrender  the  furrender  of  the  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Main, 
andMain  as  ftipulated  in  the  marriage-contract  of  the 
Queen  of  England ;  and  that  demand  was  one 
caufe  of  thofe  calamities  that  were  crowded  into 
the  fubfequent  years  of  this  unhappy  reign.  For 
though  the  Queen  and  her  favourite  Suffolk  were 
fufficiently  difpofed  to  furrender  thofe  provinces, 
the  people  of  England  loudly  exclaimed  againft 
it ;  and  the  Englifli  troops,  which  had  them  in 
their  poffeffion,  were  very  unwilling  to  give  them 
up  ;  and  fome  of  them  obftinately  refufed  to  do 
it  till  they  were  compelled  by  force.  "4 
Breach  of  When  thefe  troops  (particularly  the  garrifon  of 
lce'  Mans,  which  had  been  mofl  refractory)  arrived 
in  Normandy,  they  met  with  a  very  cold  recep- 
tion, and  could  obtain  no  eflablifhment,  which 
induced  about  2500  of  them,  commanded  by  Sir 
Francis  Surienne,  a  foldier  of  fortune,  late 
governor  of  Mans,  to  feize  the  rich  trading  town 
of  Fougiers  in  Britanny,  and  to  procure  fubfift- 
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ence  by  plundering  the  furrounding  country.  A.D.i448. 
The  Duke  of  Britanny,  juftly  enraged  at  this  in-  v — *~~* 
fraction  of  the  truce,  in  which  he  was  included 
as  an  ally  and  vaffal  of  the  King  of  France,  de- 
manded reparation  of  the  injury  from  the  Duke 
of  Somerfet,  who  returned  a  foft  anfwer,  pro- 
mjfing  reparation.  But  as  this  was  not  imme- 
diately performed,  the  Duke  of  Britanny  carried 
his  complaints  to  the  King  of  France,  who  de- 
manded immediate  fatisfacl;ion,m  a  moil  peremp- 
tory tone ;  and  that  this  might  not  be  eafily  given, 
he  eftimated  the  damages  fuflained  by  the  Duke 
of  Britanny  at  i  ,600,000  crowns.  The  Duke  of 
Somerfet,  wifhing  to  avoid  a  rupture,  for  which 
he  was  not  prepared,  propofed  a  conference,  in 
order  to  an  agreement.  A  conference  was  ac- 
cordingly held  at  Louviers ;  but  broke  up  with- 
out any  accommodation. IIS 

King  Charles,  having  fpent  feveral  years  in  A.D.i449. 
making  preparations  for  war,  was  now  in  perfect  Lofs  of 
readinefs,  and  invaded  Normandy,  in  July  and 
Augutt,  with  four  different  armies.  It  would  be 
equally  tedious  and  perplexing  to  trace  thefe  fe- 
veral armies  in  their  progrefs.  It  is  fufficient  to 
fay,  that  it  was  very  rapid,  and  they  met  with 
very  little  refiftance.  The  fortifications  of  the 
towns  and  caftles  were  in  bad  repair ;  they  were 
not  properly  flored  with  provifions,  arms,  and  am- 
munition ;  the  garrifons  were  ill  paid,  and  worfe 
difciplined;  and  the  inhabitants  were  violently 
difaffected  to  the  Englifli  government.  Some 
governors  were  abfent ;  others  were  foreigners, 
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A.D.I449.  and  foldiers  of  fortune,  and  either  changed 
' — *-~>  fides,  or  fold  the  places  which  they  commanded, 
to  the  enemy.  In  a  word,  the  far  greateft  part  both 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Normandy  changed  m afters 
in  lefs  than  four  months ;  the  Duke  of  Somerfet 
remaining  all  that  time  at  Rouen  in  a  kind  of  po- 
litical ftupor,  without  increafing  the  garrifon, 
repairing  the  works,  laying  in  provifions,  or  doing 
any  thing  to  enable  him  to  refifl  the  approaching 
florin.  Charles,  encouraged  by  his  own  furpriiing 
fuccefs,  and  the  ftrange  infatuation  of  his  enemies, 
inverted  that  capital  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, with  an  army  of  50,000  men.  The  Englifh 
garrifon  confifted  of  about  2000 ;  a  force  quite 
inadequate  to  the  defence  of  fo  great  a  city,  efpe- 
cially  as  the  citizens  were  as  hoftile  as  the  be- 
liegers.  For  after  they  had  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  betray  the  place  to  the  enemy,  they  took  up 
arms,  drove  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  with  a  great 
part  of  the  garrifon,  into  the  palace,  and  com- 
pelled  him  to  confent  to  a  moil  diihonourable 
capitulation ;  by  which  he  not  only  furrendered 
Rouen,  but  alfo  Arques,  Caudbec,  Tankerville, 
rifle-Bonne,  Honfleur,  and  Monfter-Villiers,  on 
condition  that  he  and  the  Englifti  garrifon  mould 
be  allowed  to  go  where  they  pleafed ;  leaving 
the  brave  Talbot  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  feve- 
ral  young  noblemen,  hoflages,  till  all  the  towns 
were  given  up.  All  thefe  towns  were  accordingly 
evacuated,  except  Honfleur,  which  was  befieged 
and  taken,  February  18.  A.D  1450. II6  The 
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French,  very  wifely  refolving  to  profecute  their  AD.  1449. 
good  fortune,  and  to  give  the  Englifh  no  time  to  '  *  ""* 
recover  from  their  confirmation,  carried  on  the 
war  through  the  winter,  the  next  fpring,  and  fum- 
mer,  without  intermiffion,  till  they  had  driven  their 
enemies  entirely  out  of  Normandy.  Cherburg, 
the  laft  town  they  held  in  that  country,  furren- 
dered,  Auguft  12.  A.D.  1450.  "7  Thus,  in  one 
campaign,  and  almoft  without  a  ftruggle,  the 
Englifh  loft  the  large,  fertile,  and  populous  pro- 
vince of  Normandy,  containing  above  100  forti- 
fied towns,  and  that  only  a  few  years  after  they 
had  a  probable  profpec~l  of  fubduing  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France.  So  precarious  is  the  profpe- 
rity  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  particular  perfons, 
and  fo  much  doth  it  depend  (under  Providence) 
on  the  wifdom,  virtue,  and  valour,  of  thofe  who 
have  the  adminiftration  of  their  affairs. 

The  lofs  of  Normandy,  and  of  feveral  places  in  A.D.I450. 
Guienne ;   an  infurreftion  in  Ireland,  to  quell  la 
which  the  Duke  of  York  had  been  fent ;  together  tl 
with  the  oppreffions  committed  in  the  internal 
government  of  the  kingdom,  had  greatly  in- 
creafed  the  difcontent,  and  inflamed  the  rage  of 
the  people  of  England  againfl  the  Queen  and  her 
favourite  (who  had  lately  been  created  Duke  of 
Suffolk),  to  whom  all  thefe  lofles  and  oppreffions 
were  imputed II8.     Thefe  difcontents  foon  broke 
out  into  adls  of  violence  and  rebellion.     In  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  January  9.,  Adam  Mo- 
lyns,  Bifhop  of  Chichefter,  and  keeper  of  the 
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A.D.I450,  privy  feal,  a  creature  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was 
"""*  'murdered  by  the  populace  at  Portfmouth 1I9. 
William  Afcough,  Bifhop  of  Salifbury,  another 
of  the  Duke's  agents,  foon  after  fhared  the  fame 
fate  I2°.  One  Thomas  Thany,  a  fuller,  nicknamed 
Blue-beard,  excited  an  infurrection  in  Kent, 
which  was  foon  fuppreffed,  and  Thany,  with 
fome  others,  were  executed  at  Canterbury, 
9th  February. I21 

Trial  of  A  parliament  had  been  fummoned  lafl  year,but 
the  Duke  had  been  feveral  times  prorogued,  without  doing 
anybufinefs.  Itmet at  Weftminfter,  January 22. 
this  year;  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month,  the 
fpeaker  and  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
appeared  in  the  houfe  of  lords*,  and  accufed  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  of  high  treafon,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, that  he  had  fold  this  kingdom  to  the  French  ; 
on  which  the  Duke  was  committed  to  the  tower. 
On  February  7.  the  chancellor  and  the  fpeaker 
gave  to  the  King  in  parliament  a  formal  ace  u  fat  ion 
of  the  Duke,  confiding  of  nine  articles;  and  on 
the  9th  of  March,  the  commons,  by  their  fpeaker, 
exhibited  a  further  accufation  of  high  crimes  and 
mifdemeanours,  containing  fixteen  articles.  On 
the  1 7th  of  that  month,  the  Duke  being  brought 
into  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  King  feated  on  the 
throne, the  chancellor  alked  him,  howhewouldbe 
tried;  to  which,  profefling  his  innocence,  he  re- 
plied, that  he  referred  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
King's  award.  Upon  this,  the  chancellor,  by  the 
King's  command,  without  confulting  the  peers, 
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pronounced  upon  him  a  fentence  of  banifliment  A.D.i45o. 

from  all  the  King's  dominions  for  five  years '".  ' ' — ' 

This  irregular  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted, 
to  preferve  the  Duke  from  being  found  guilty  of 
high  treafon  by  his  peers ;  which  would  have 
been  the  confequence  of  a  regular  trial. 

Suftblk?  being  fully  convinced  that  he  could  Death  of. 
not  be  fafe  in  England,  where  he  was  univerfally 
hated,  made  hafte  to  go  into  banifliment,  and 
embarked  at  Ipfwich,  May  3.  But  his  enemies, 
who  had  watched  all  his  motions,  determined 
that  he  fliould  not  efcape.  He  was  overtaken 
at  fea  by  a  Ihip  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Exeter,  called  the  Nicolas  of  the  Tower,  whofe 
captain  boarded  the  Duke's  fhip,  feized  his  per- 
fon,  brought  him  back  to  Dover,  flruck  off  his 
head  on  the  fide  of  a  cock-boat,  and  left  his 
mangled  remains  upon  the  beach  I23. ;  In  this  ig- 
nominious manner  perifhed  William  de  la  Pole, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  certainly  one  of  the 
moft  daring,  corrupt,  and  pernicious  minifters 
that  ever  managed  the  affairs  of  England. 

The  Queen,  equally  enraged  and  grieved  at  J.  Cade's 
the  death  of  her  favourite,  breathed  nothing  but  |- 
revenge,  efpecially  againfl  the  people  of  Kent ; 
which  excited  a  fecond  infurreclion  in  that  coun- 
ty, far  more  formidable  than  the  firfl.     It  was 
headed  by  an  artful,  bold  adventurer,  whofe  real 
name  was  John  Cade ;  but  he  affumed  the  name 
of  John  Mortimer,  to  entice  the  friends  of  that 
family,  and  thofe  who  favoured  the  title  of  the 
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A.D.I450.  Duke  of  York,  to  join  him.     Some  hiftorians  af- 
^-j~ir~~-J  firm,  that  he  was  fet  to  work  by  that  prince,  who 
was  then  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  difcover  the  feni 
timents  of  the  people  of  England  concerning  his 
title  to  the  crown 124.  But  of  this  there  is  not  fufh*- 
cient  evidence.  Cade, having  colle6led  aconfider- 
able  number  of  the  common  people,  by  fpecious 
promifes  of  reforming  all  abufes,  which  procured 
him  theuame  of  John  Amend-all,  marched  towards 
London,  and  encamped  on  Blackheath,  June  i. 
From  thence  the  infurgents  fent  two  addrefles  to 
the  King  and  council,  the  one  intitled, —  The  com- 
plaints  of  the  commons  of  Kent,  and  caufes  of  the 
affembly  on  ike  Blackheath;  the  other,  —  The  re- 
quejis  of  the  captain  of  the  great  qffembly  in  Kent. 
Thefe  addrefles  were  artfully  drawn,  profeffing 
the  greateft  attachment  to  the  perfon  and  go- 
vernment  of  the  King;  requefting  the  redrefs 
of  certain  great  and  real  grievances,  the  punilh- 
ment  of  certain  evil  counfellors,  who  had  op- 
prefled  the  people  at  home  and  loft  the  King's 
dominions  abroad ;    and  that  the  King  would 
govern,  by  the  advice  of  the  Dukes  of  York, 
Exeter,  Buckingham,  and  Norfolk,  and  the  well- 
affected  barons  of  the  kingdom  12S.     As  feveral 
of  the  perfons  marked  out  for  deftrudlion  were 
members  of  the  council,   thefe  addrefles  were 
rejected,  and  a  refolution  formed  to  fubdue  the 
infurgents  by  force.     An  army  of  about  15,000 
men  was  railed,  and  marched  againft  the  infur- 
gents,  who  retired  to  the  woody  country  about 
Sevenoaks ;  on  which  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford 
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was  fent  with  a  body  of  troops  in  purfuit  of  the  A.D.I450. 
fugitives.     He  overtook  and  engaged  them  near  '      <*~~J 
Sevenoaks ;   but  he  and  his  brother  were  both 
killed,  and  his  troops  defeated.  "6 

Cade  and  his  followers,  greatly  elated  by  tliis  Continued, 
victory,  returned  to  their  former  ftation  on 
Blackheath,  June  29.  This  affair  was  now  be- 
come very  ferious  and  alarming.  Not  only  the 
common  people  in  general,  but  many  perfons  of 
rank  and  fortune,  favoured  the  revolters  ;  and 
even  the  vaffals  of  the  court  lords  difcovered  an 
unwillingnefs  to  fight  againil  them.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumflances,  lenient  meafures  were  adopted  ;  and 
the  Archbiftiop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  were  fent  to  treat  with  them.  Cade, 
in  a  long  conference  with  thefe  ambaffadors,  be- 
haved with  equal  decency  and  firmnefs;  treating 
them  with  much  relpect,  but  refufing  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  till  the  requifltions  in  his  addrefs  were 
granted.  On  the  return  of  thefe  mefTengers,  the 
Lord  Say,  who  was  moft  obnoxious  to  the  infur- 
gents,  was  committed  to  prifon  ;  and  the  court, 
not  daring  to  trufl  to  the  protection  of  the  army, 
retired  to  Kenilworth  caflle,  leaving  the  Lord 
Scales  with  a  fufficient  garrifon  in  the  tower  of 
London.  Cade,  with  his  followers,  came  to 
Southwark,  July  1.5  and  after  fome  hefitation 
were  admitted  into  London.  There  theyfeized, 
and,  without  any  trial,  beheaded  the  Lord  Say 
and  Seale,  late  high  treafurer  of  England,  and 
his  fon-in-law  Sir  James  Cromer,  fherifT  of  Kent. 
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A.D.I4JO.  For  a  few  days  they  behaved  tolerably  well ;  but 
"*  being  perfons  of  low  birth  and  indigent  circum- 
flances,  they  could  not  long  behold  great  wealth 
within  their  reach,  without  feizing  fome  of  it,  of 
which  their  leader  fet  them  an  example.  This 
alarmed  the  more  opulent  citizens,  who,  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  Lord  Scales,  drove  the  plun- 
derers out  of  the  city,  July  5.  They  attempted 
next  day  to  break  in  by  the  bridge  ;  but  after  a 
long  and  bloody  flruggle,  they  were  obliged  to 
defift,  and  agree  to  a  fhort  truce.  The  Arch- 
bifhops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  who  refided  in 
the  tower,  being  informed  by  their  fpies,  that 
they  were  much  difpirited  by  their  late  repulfe, 
caufed  a  pardon  under  the  great  feal  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  Southwark,  to  all  who  immediately  de- 
parted to  their  own  homes.  This  well-timed  pro- 
clamation produced  a  wonderful  effect.  In  a 
few  hours  that  army,  lately  fo  formidable,  difap- 
peared.  Cade,  finding  himfelf  thus  abandoned, 
put  his  booty  on  board  a  barge,  and  fent  it  to 
Rochefter,  and  proceeded  by  land  with  a  few 
attendants:  but  being  denied  admittance  into 
Queenborough  caflle,  he  difmiffed  all  his  fol- 
lowers, and  put  on  a  difguife.  A  proclamation 
was  immediately  publifhed,  offering  a  reward  of 
1000  marks  to  any  who  brought  him  in,  dead  or 
alive.  He  was  difcovered  lurking  in  a  garden  at 
Hothfield  in  Suffex,  by  Alexander  Eden,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Kent,  and,  making  ibme  refiflance, 
was  killed,  and  his  body  brought  to  London I2?. 
Thus  ended  an  infurreclion  which,  under  a 
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leader  of  higher  rank  and  greater  honour,  might  A.D.I450. 
have  produced  a  revolution.  — v— 

About  this  time  Edmund  Duke  of  Somerfet  re-  Duke  of 
turned  into  England  (having  loft  Normandy,  and  r^^Q 
all  the  territories  of  the  Englim  in  the  north'of  England. 
France,  except  Calais),  and  took  pofleffion  of 
that  place,  in  the  favour  of  the  Queen  and  hatred 
of  the  nation,  which  had  been  filled  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Suffolk  :  an  unfortunate  circumftance, 
which  prolonged  the  difcontents  of  the  people, 
and  the  confufions  of  the  country. 

While  England  was  a  fcene  of  the  mod  violent  A.D.i45i. 
faction  and  difcord,  the  French  were  employed  The 
in  conquering  Guienne,  and  the  Englim  territo- 
ries  in  the  fouth  of  France,  which  they  would 
not  have  attempted  in  other  circumftances ;  and, 
to  their  own  furprife,  they  made  this  conqueft 
with  greater  eafe,  and  in  a  Ihorter  time,  than  that 
of  Normandy.  For  though  the  people  of  the 
principality  of  Aquitaine  dreaded  falling  under 
the  dominion  of  the  French,  and  were  warmly 
attached  to  the  Englim  government,  under  which 
they  and  their  anceftors  had  lived  happily  about 
300  years  ;  yet,  knowing  the  diftracled  flate  of 
England,  and  that  they  could  not  expect  any  ef- 
fectual protection  from  thence,  the  far  greateft 
part  of  the  nobility  fubmitted  without  refiftance, 
in  order  to  preferve  their  honours  and  eftates  ; 
and  many  of  the  fortified  towns,  for  fimilar  rea- 
fons,  opened  their  gates  to  the  French  troops  as 
foon  as  they  appeared.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
attend  the  progrefs  of  the  French  armies  in 
making  this  conqueft.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay, 

that 
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A.D.I45I- that  they  met  with  little  oppofition  except  from 
the  city  of  Bourdeaux;  and  thatthis  conqueit  was 
completed  by  taking  poflfeffion  of  Bay  onne(  the!  aft 
place  held  by  theEngliih),  Aug.  25.  A.D.  i45i.ia8 
In  this  manner,  and  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  not  only 
all  the  conquefts  of  Henry  V.,  but  alfo  all  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  kings  of  England  on 
the  continent,  were  loft.  The  truth  is,  that  as 
the  conquefts  of  Henry  V.  were  chiefly  owing 
to  the  violent  factions  which  then  prevailed  in 
France,  fo  the  lofs  of  thefe  conquefts,  and  other 
dominions,  was  alfo  chiefly  owing  to  the  no  lefs 
violent  factions  which  at  this  time  prevailed  in 
England.  So  true  it  is,  that  a  kingdom  divided 
againft  itfelf cannot Jland. 

A.D.i45».  About  this  time,  Richard  Duke  of  York  re- 
?U^e°k  turnec*  fr°m  Ireland,  after  he  had  quieted  the 
up  arms,  commotions,  and  gained  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  that  kingdom, by  his  mild  and  prudent  conduct. 
The  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  prevent  his 
landing  in  England,  left  him  no  room  to  doubt  of 
thehoftiledifpofitions  of  the  court,  and  made  him 
hold  frequent  conferences  with  his  friends  about 
his  future  operations.  By  their  advice,  he  raifed 
an  army  in  Wales,  where  the  intereft  of  the  Mor- 
timer family  was  greateft,  and  marched  with  it  to- 
wards London  ;  giving  out,  that  his  only  intention 
in  taking  up  arms,  was  toredrefs  the  grievances  of 
the  nation,  and  bring  the  authors  of  thofe  griev- 
ances, particularly  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  to  juf- 
tice.  When  he  approached  the  city,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  gate  would  be  Ihut  againft  him  j 
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on  which  he  pafled  the  Thames  at  Kingfton,  and  A.D.I45*- 
encamped  on  Burnt-heath,  near  Dartford. I29          """*""" 
In  the  mean-time,  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  He  is  en- 
of  Somerfet,   with  the  afliftance   of  the  lords  fhared' 
who  adhered  to  the  court,  raifed  an  army,  with 
which  they  marched  towards  their  enemies,  and 
encamped  on  Blackheath.  When  the  two  armies 
lay  in  this  pofture,  the  King  fent,  two  bilhops 
and  two  lords  to  the  Duke  of  York,  to  demand 
the  reafon  of  his  appearing  in  arms.    His  anfwer 
was  the  fame  with  his  declarations  to  the  public: 
to  which  he  added,  "  That  as  foon  as  the  Duke 
"  of  Somerfet  was  confined,  in  order  to  his  trial, 
"  he  would  difband  his  army,  and  attend  the 
"  King  as  his  mod  humble  and  loyal  fubjecl;..'* 
This  propofal  was  agreed  to;  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
fet was  confined,  or  rather  confined  himfelf  5  the 
Duke  of  York  difbanded  his  army,  and  waited 
on  the  King  in  his  tent,  March  i.     But  how 
great  was  his  furprife,  when  he  faw  his  capital 
enemy  (whom  he  believed  to  be  confined)  in 
the  royal  prefence,  at  full  liberty !  Though  he 
perceived  that  he  was  enfnared,  and  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  he  could  not  reftrain  his  indigna- 
tion, but  boldly  accufed  Somerfet  of  high  trea- 
fon,  who  retorted  the  accufation  with  equal  bold- 
nefs.     As  foon  as  the  Duke  of  York  left  the 

royal  tent,  he  was  arreiled,  and  conducted  to 

London.  I3° 

When  Henry  returned  to  Weftminfter,  he  Is  deli_ 

called  a  great  council  of  the  nobility,  to  confider  verecu 

the  mutual  accufations  of  the  two  dukes.     The 

"•  Stow,  p.  393.     Hall,  f.  81.  J3°  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.I45*.  Duke  of  Somerfet,  \vho  was  at  full  liberty,  and 
in  the  higheft  favour,  earneftly  infifted,  that  the 
Duke  of  York  fhould  be  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted as  a  traitor,  all  his  eftates  coniifcated,  and 
all  his  family  feized,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
ferving  the  King  and  all  the  houfe  of  Lancafter 
from  definition.  But  this  meafure  appeared 
too  violent,  in  the  prefent  temper  of  the  nation, 
to  many  of  his  own  party ;  and  feveral  incidents 
occurred,  which  prevented  its  being  carried  into 
execution.  A  report  prevailed,  that  Edward 
Earl  of  March,  the  Duke's  eldefl  fon,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  was  on  his  way  to  London,  to 
refcue  his  father.  At  the  fame  time,  commif- 
fi oners  arrived  at  court  ftom  the  nobility  of 
Guienne,  and  the  citizens  of  Bourdeaux,  repre- 
fenting  the  earnefl  deiire  of  the  people  of  that 
country  to  return  to  their  obedience  to  England, 
and  praying  for  a  fleet  and  army  to  afliil  them  to 
fhake  off  the  French  yoke.  The  Queen  and 
Somerfet,  knowing  that  the  lofs  of  that  country 
had  made  them  the  objects  of  public  hatred, 
earneftly  defired  to  recover  it,  in  order  to  regain 
the  favour  of  the  people.  This  they  could  not 
do,  if  they  executed  their  defign  againft  the 
Duke  of  York.  They  refolved  therefore  to  fet 
his  perfon  free,  but  to  bind  his  confcience  by 
the  itrongeft  ties.  He  was  carried  to  St.  Paul's 
church;  where,  in  the  prefence  of  many  prelates, 
lords,  and  others,  he  (wore  upon  the  crofs,  that 
he  would  never  take  up  arms  agaiult  the  King, 
on  any  pretence.  Being  then  liberated,  he  re- 
tired-to  his  caftle  of  Wigmore  in  Herefordfliire, 

and 
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and  lived  for  fome  time  in  great  privacy,  waiting  A.D.i^j. 
an  opportunity  to  revenge  his  wrongs,  and  aiTert 
his  rights.  I31 

This  internal  commotion  being  thus  quieted,  AttemPfc 

i       ,,  m  11 

a  commiffion  was  granted  to  the  famous  lalbot 
Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  to  raife  a  body  of  troops  for 
the  aid  of  the  people  of  Guienne,  according  to 
their  requefl.  Though  this  venerable  warrior 
was  now  in  the  8oth  year  of  his  age,  he  executed 
this  commiffion  with  all  the  fpirit  and  activity 
of  youth  ;  and  when  the  army  was  ready  to  em- 
bark,  he  was  conftituted  the  King's  lieutenant 
in  Aquitaine,  with  very  ample  powers,  Sep- 
tember 2.  13Z  He  landed,  October  17.,  with 
about  4000  men,  in  the  Ifle  of  Medoc,  near 
Bourdeaux  ;  and  being  joined  by  L'Efpare,  the 
mod  coniiderable  perfon  in  thofe  parts,  that 
imall  territory  immediately  fubmitted.  The  citi- 
zens of  Bourdeaux  fent  meflengers  to  him  with 
great  fecrecy,  inviting  him  to  advance,  and 
promifing  to  admit  his  army  at  one  of  the  gates 
which  was  in  their  pofFeffion.  He  accordingly 
entered  the  city,  October  23.,  without  oppofi- 
tion,  and  made  the  French  garrifon  prifoners  I3?. 
Having  remained  there  about  three  weeks,  to 
fecure  that  important  conquefl,  and  refrefh  his 
troops  ;  and  having  received  a  reinforcement  of 
4000  men,  commanded  by  his  fon  the  Lord  Lifle, 
with  a  fleet  of  eighty  Ihips  loaded  with  proviiions, 

131  Stow,  p.  395.     Hall,  f.  81,  8  a. 
133  Uym.Foed.tom.il.  11.313. 
133  Mor.ftrelet,  torn.  3.  f.4i- 
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A.D.I453.  he  marched  out,  and  in  a  very  fhort  time  reduced 
' — '"""•'  all  the  Bourdelois,  and  fome  places  in  Perigord.134 
Taibot  When  Charles  VII.  King  of  France  received 

Shrew!  intelligence  of  this  revolution,  he  was  at  the  head 
bury  kill-  of  an  army,  which  he  had  raifed  againft  his  fon 
*d*  the  Dauphin,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  he 

immediately  detached  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
affiflance  of  the  Earl  of  Clermont  his  lieutenant 
in  Guienne,  and  prepared  to  follow  them  with 
his  whole  army.  As  foon  as  that  army  arrived, 
the  tide  of  fuccefs  began  to  turn.  The  French 
took  Chalais,  and  invefted  Caftillon,  a  place  of 
great  itrength  and  importance,  July  13.  Ap- 
prehending that  the  Englifh  would  attempt  to 
raife  the  liege,  they  fortified  their  camp,  plant- 
ing a  numerous  artillery  on  its  ramparts.  The 
Earl  of  Shrewlbury,  with  his  fon  the  Lord  Lifle, 
immediately  marched  from  Bourdeaux  towards 
Caftillon,  at  the  head  of  1000  men  at  arms,  and 
5000  archers.  When  they  approached  the  French 
camp,  they  were  aflonifhed  at  its  ftrength.  The 
men  at  arms  difmounted ;  and  the  brave  Taibot, 
riding  on  a  pony,  being,  from  his  great  age,  un- 
able to  walk,  encouraged  hismen,andcommanded 
the  aflault.  The  conflict  was  fierce  and  bloody ; 
and  though  the  enemy's  artillery  made  great 
havoc  among  the  Englifh,  they  broke  into  the 
camp,  and  the  French  began  to  recoil ;  when  a 
freih  body  of  Britons  advanced  to  the  charge, 
and  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day,  Taibot 
was  wounded  in  the  beginning  of  the  action :  and 
about  an  hour  after  his  horfe  was  killed  by  a  can- 
non-ball, and  he  was  thrown  on  the  ground.  In 

l3*  Monftrelet,  torn.  3,  £.41. 
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this  extremity,  he  earneftly  conjured   his  fon,  A.D.i4j$. 
Lord  Lifle,  to  retire,  and  fave  himfelf  for  the  ^  -v— — ' 
future  fervice  of  his  country.     But  that  young 
nobleman  chofe  rather  to  die  with,  than  to  defert 
his  renowned  father:  they  were  both  flam  ;  and 
the  Englifh  fled,  leaving  about  1000  of  their  num- 
ber dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  July  23. 13s 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Englifli  at  Caftillon, 
the  French  met  with  little  oppofition  till  they 
reached  Bourdeaux,  which  they  inverted  with  a 
powerful  army,  Auguft  i.    The  King,  attended 
by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  a  numerous 
train  of  nobles,  commanded  at  this  fiege,  and 
pufhed  it  with  great  vigour ;  and  the  place  was 
no  lefs  vigoroufly   defended  by  a  garrifon  of 
4000  Englifh,  and  6000  citizens  and  people  of 
the  country.    But  at  length,  having  no  profpect 
of  relief,  and  their  provifions  beginning  to  fail, 
they  furrendered  the  city,  October  17. ;  and  the 
Englifh  were  permitted  to  depart  with  all  their 
goods 136.     Thus  were  thefe  very  valuable  terri- 
tories in  the  fouth  of  France,  containing  4  arch- 
bifhoprics,  24  biihoprics,  15  earldoms,  202  ba- 
ronies, totally  and  finally  loft ;  by  which  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown  were  diminimed,  the  national 
character  degraded,  and  many  perfons  who  pof- 
feffed  great  eflates  and  offices  in  thofe  countries 
ruined. 

When  the   difcontents   occafioned   by  thefe  Birth  of 
lofTes  were  at  the  higheft,  the  Queen  was  deli-  Prince 
vered  of  a  fon  (at  Weflminfter,  O6lober  13.), 
who  was  named  Edward  I37.     That  princefs  was 

135  Monftrelet,  torn.  3.  £.57.     Hall,  £.84. 
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A.D.I453.  at  this  time  fo  unpopular,  that  many  defamatory 
J  tales  concerning  her  were  propagated,  and  ge- 
nerally believed  :  but  they  do  not  merit  a  place 
in  hiftory.  Soon  after  the  delivery  of  the  Queen, 
the  King  fell  into  a  lingering  diflemper,  which 
greatly  debilitated  both  his  body  and  mind,  and 
rendered  him  unfit  for  any  bufinefs  13S.  This, 
with  the  general  and  violent  hatred  of  the  people 
againfl  the  Queen  and  her  favourite  the  Duke  of 
Somerfet  threw  the  court  into  great  confufion 
and  perplexity. 

AD.  1454.  Encouraged  by  thefe  circumilances,  the  Duke 
pro-  °f  York  emerged  from  his  retirement,  and  came 
.  to  London,  attended  by  fome  of  the  mod  power- 
ful lords  of  his  party,  particularly  Richard  Nevile 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  his  fon  of  the  fame  name, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  mofl  potent  and  popular 
noblemen  in  the  kingdom.  The  courtiers, 
alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  thefe  great  men,  with 
numerous  retinues,  in  the  capital,  advifed  the 
Queen  to  admit  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Earls  of 
Salifbury  and  Warwick,  with  fome  others  of  their 
party,  into  the  council,  to  allay  the  ferment  in 
the  nation,  and  prevent  a  civil  war.  Thefe  no- 
blemen being  accordingly  admitted,  foon  became 
predominant.  The  Duke  of  Somerfet  was  feized 
in  the  Queen's  chamber,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower 139.  The  Duke  of  York  was  appointed  to 
hold  a  parliament,  which  was  to  meet  at  Wefl- 
minfter,  February  14.,  by  a  com  million  under  the 
great  feal,  dated  February  13. 14°  An  accufation 
againft  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  was  prefented  to 

'**  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  n.  p.347.  '*>  Hall,  f,  85. 
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the  houfe  of  peers,  but  not  profecuted,  which  was 
probably  owing  to  the  fliortnefs  of  the  feffion  and 
multiplicity  of  bufinefs !4'.  Cardinal  John  Kemp, 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, having  died  in  the  mean-time,  a  deputation 
was  fent  from  the  houfe  of  lords  to  the  King  at 
Windfor,  to  know  his  pleafure  concerning  the 
perfons  who  were  to  fill  thefe  two  high  offices. 
The  deputies  on  their  return  reported  to  the 
houfe,  March  25.,  "  That  they  had  been  to  wait 
"  on  the  King  at  Windfor ;  and  after  three  feve- 
"  ral  repairs  thither,  and  earned  folicitations  to 
"  fpeak  with  the  King,  they  could  by  no  means 
"  have  any  anfwer,  or  token  of  anfwer,  being 
"  only  told  the  King  was  lick."  The  parliament 
(in  which  the  York  party  prevailed)  having  fuffi- 
cient  evidence  of  the  King's  incapacity  for  go- 
vernment, made  an  acl  appointing  Richard  Duke 
of  York  protector  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
King's  pleafure,  or  till  Prince  Edward  came  to 
years  of  difcretion ;  and  this  a£l  was  confirmed 
by  a  commiffion  under  the  great  feal,  April  3.  *42 
At  the  fame  time  the  Earl  of  Saliibury,  the  chief 
confident  of  the  Duke  of  York,  was  made  chan- 
cellor I43.  The  Duke  of  Somerfet  was  deprived 
of  the  government  of  Calais,  which  was  granted 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  July  28.,  for  feveu  years, 
with  a  power  to  appoint  all  his  officers. I44 

As  long  as  the  King  continued  ill  and  incapable  A.D.i455, 
of  bufinefs,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  a  prifoner  Duke  of 
in  the  Tower,  the  Queen  was  conftrained  to  re- 
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A.D.  1455.  main  quiet,  and  allow  theDuke  of  York  to  manage 
*-— v- '  all  affairs  as  prote<5lor  of  the  kingdom.  Thisfeems 
to  have  lulled  that  prince  afleep,  and  to  have 
made  him  imagine  he  was  in  no  danger  of  lofing    , 
his  power.    But  he  was  foon  undeceived  :  for  the 
King  having  recovered  his  health  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  about  the  beginning  of  this  year,  at  the  infli- 
gation  of  the  Queen,  revoked  the  Duke  of  York's 
commiffion  of  protector,  and  took  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hands,  or  rather  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  his  a6live  ambitious  con- 
fort.     One  of  the  firfl  effects  of  this  revolution, 
was  the  deliverance  of  the  Duke  of  Somerfet 
from  his  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
February  5. 14S 

Arbitra-  The  animofity  between  the  Dukes  of  York 
and  Somerfet  was  now  become  fo  violent,  that  it 
threatened  the  kingdom  with  an  immediate  civil 
war.  To  prevent  this,  feveral  great  men  inter- 
pofed,  and  prevailed  upon  the  two  enraged 
dukes,  on  March  4.,  to  fubmit  the  determina- 
tion of  all  their  difputes  to  certain  arbitrators, 
mutually  chofen,  who  were  to  give  in  their  ver- 
dict before  June  20. 146  But  this  pacific  fcheme 
proved  abortive,  and  this  quarrel  was  fooner  de- 
cided in  another  way. 

rirft  battle      The  King,  after  his  recovery,  or  rather  the 
tans.'        Queen  and  Somerfet,  not  contented  with  depriv- 
ing the  Duke  of  York  of  the  prote&orfhip,  de- 
prived himfoon  after  of  the  government  of  Calais, 
though  he  had  a  grant  of  it  under  the  privy  feal 
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for  feven  years147.     The  Duke,  enraged  at  this  A.D.I455. 
lad  injury,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Somerfet,  retired  into  Wales,  and  raifed 
an  army  among  his  friends  and  vavTals  in  that 
country ;  and  being  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  Earls  of  Salifbury  and  Warwick,  the 
Lord   Cobham,   &c.   with  their   followers,    he 
inarched  towards  London.     On  the  other  iide, 
the  Dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Buckingham,  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland,  Stafford,  Dorfet,  Pem- 
broke, and  other  lords  of  the  Lancaftrian  party, 
having  raifed  an  army,  marched,  with  the  King 
at  their  head,  from  Weftminfter,  May  21.,  en- 
camped that  night  at  Watford,  and  next  morn- 
ing took  porTeffion  of  St.Albans.     On  the  even- 
ing of  the  fame  day,  the  Duke  of  York  en- 
camped at  Keyfield,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  town,  and  next  morning,  May  23.,  drew 
up  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  Having  received  a 
difdainful  anfwer  to  a  refpe6lful  mefTage  he  had 
fent  to  the  King,  he  aflaulted  the  town  in  feveral 
places  with  great  fury, and  for  fometime  met  with 
a  vigorous  refiftance.     But  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
having  forced  his  way  into  Holywell-flreet,  and 
admitted  the  Duke  with  the  braveft  of  his  fol- 
lowers, a  fierce  conflict  enfued,  in  which  many 
fell  on  both  fides.  At  length,  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
fet, the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Stafford, 
the   Lord  Clifford,    and    feveral  other  perfbns 
of  diftin6lion,  being  killed,  and  the  King,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Dorfet,  the 

^+7  Rym.  Foed.  tora.ii.  p,  351. 363. 
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A.D.I455-  Lord  Sudley,  and  many  others,  wounded,  the 
royalifts  fled  or  furrendered,  and  the  Yorkifls 
obtained  a  complete  victory. u8 

Modera-         On  this  occafion  the  Duke  of  York  acted  with 

tion  of  the  .,  — .    . 

Duke  of  uncommon  temper  and  moderation.  Being 
York.  informed  that  the  King  was  wounded,  and  had 
taken  fhelter  in  a  tanner's  houfe,  he,  with  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  waited  upon  him,  and,  falling  upon 
their  knees,  declared  themfelves  his  moll  loyal 
fubjects,  ready  to  obey  his  commands.  Henry's 
terrors  being  a  little  difpelled  by  this  declaration, 
he  intreated  them  to  put  a  flop  to  the  purfuit  and 
flaughterj  with  which  they  immediately  com- 
plied149. Whether  this  extraordinary  moderation 
of  the  Duke  of  York  was  the  effect  of  his  natural 
difpofition,  or  proceeded  from  political  coniidera- 
tions,  may  be  a  little  doubtful ;  though  its  uni- 
formity through  the  whole  of  this  contell  makes 
it  probable  that  it  was  natural.  Many  conquerors 
woulfl  have  made  a  very  different  ufe  of  fuch  a 
victory.  The  Duke  conducted  the  King  to  Lon- 
don, May  24.,  treating  him  with  every  mark  of 
fubmiffion  and  refpect. 

The  Duke  The  victorious  partypurfuedthe  fame  moderate 
nieafuresinaparliamentwhichmetatWeftminfter 
July  9.  TheDukeof  York  contented  himfelf  with 
procuring  an  act  of  indemnity  for  himfelf,  and  all 
who  had  appeared  with  him  in  arms  againft  the 
King  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans.  All  the  prelates 
and  peers  of  both  parties  renewed  their  oaths  of 
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fealty  to  the  King;  and  the  feifion  ended,  July  31.,  A.D.i4;5 
with  a  declaration  of  the  innocence  of  the  late  v"~ "~v— ~ 
Duke  of  Gloucefler,  a  general  pardon,  and  a  pro- 
rogation to  November  1 2.  IS°  During  this  inter- 
val the  Duke  of  York  managed  all  affairs,  and  didv 
not  neglect  to  beftow  feveral  honourable  and  lu- 
crative offices  on  his  friends,  particularly  the  go- 
vernment of  Calais  on  the  Earl  of  Warwick I$r. 
When  the  parliament  met  again,  November  12,, 
the  King  being  in  a  languifhing  (late,  and  inca- 
pable of  bufinefs,  the  houfe  of  peers,  at  the  earned 
requeft  of  the  commons,  petitioned  the  King  to 
appoint  a  protector  of  the  kingdom.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  petition,  the  King  conftituted 
Richard  Duke  of  York  protector  and  defender  of 
the  kingdom,  till  Prince  Edward  came  to  years  of 
difcretion,  or  till  his  commifiion  was  revoked  by 
the  King,  with  the  confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual 
and  temporal  in  parliament.  This  commiffion 
was  confirmed  in  parliament,  November  19.  j  and 
by  virtue  of  another  commiffion,  the  Duke  pro- 
rogued the  parliament  from  1 2th  December  to 
24th  January,  A.D.  1456. ISZ 

As  this  commiffion  could  not  be  revoked  with-  A.D.I456. 
out  the  confent  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  at  whofe  TheDuke 
requeft  it  had  been  given,  the  Duke  of  York  ima- 
gined  that  he  was  now  firmly  fixed  in  the  protec- 
torihip.  But  he  foon  found  that  he  was  miftaken. 
The  Queen,  who  dreaded  to  fee  a  prince  who  had 
fuch  pretenfions  to  the  crown  in  pofieffion  of  fo 

150  Parl.   Hift.   v.  a.   p.  a; 8.  a 80.      J.  Wethamftede,  torn.  a. 
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A.D.I456.  much  power,  laboured,  by  every  infinuating  fe- 
'      /""""'  du6live  art,  to  gain  a  majority  of  the  lords  to 
confent  to  the  revocation  of  the  Duke's  commif- 
fion.     Having  fucceeded  in  this,  the  King  came 
into  the  houfe  of  peers,  February  25.,  and  de- 
clared, that  he  was  in  perfect  health,  and  that 
there  was  now  no  need  of  a  protector  ;  he  there- 
fore requeiled  their  confent  to  revoke  the  Duke 
of  York's  commiffion  ;  which  was  granted. 1S3 
A  plot.          The  Duke  of  York,  chagrined  to  fee  himfelf 
thus  outwitted  by  a  woman,  and  unexpectedly  de- 
prived of  all  his  power,  left  the  court,  and  retired, 
with  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  into 
Yorkfhire,  where  they  had  frequent  meetings  and 
confultations.     The  Queen  was  not  ignorant  of 
thofe  meetings ;  and  dreading  their  confequences, 
flie  formed  a  plot  to  enfnare  her  three  moft  for- 
midable enemies  at  once,  and  get  them  into  her 
power.     As  London  was  not  a  proper  place  for 
executing  her  defign,  fhe  conducted  the  King 
towards  Coventry,  under  the  pretence  of  giving 
him  the  country  air  and  exercife  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.    When  the  court  arrived  at  Coventry, 
the  King  wrote,  in  the  moft  preffing  terms,  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  War- 
wick to  come  and  attend  a  council  on  affairs  of 
the  greateft  moment.     Thefe  noblemen  appre- 
hending no  danger,  fet  out  on  their  journey  with 
a  moderate  retinue  ;  but  when  they  approached 
the  city,  having  received  a  meffage  from  a  fecret 
^friend   at   court,  charging   them  not  to  enter 
Coventry,  but  to  fly  for  their  lives,  they  turned, 

^53  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  II.  p»373» 
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and  fled  different  ways  with  great  precipitation.  A.D.i456. 
The  Duke  of  York  took  ihelter  in  his  caftle  of  ' — <•"—•' 
Wigmore,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  his  caftle  of 
Middleham  in  YorkQiire,  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick  at  Calais 154.     The  difperfion  of  thefe  noble- 
men produced  a  temporary  calm,  and  the  court 
returned  to  Weftminfler. 

As  the  Englilh  had  taken  advantage  of  the  A.D.i4j7. 
violent  factions  which  raged  in  France  in  the  reign  The 
of  Charles  VL,fo  the  French  were  difpofed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  no  lefs  violent  factions  which  land. 
nowprevailed  in  England.  But  their  own  wounds 
were  not  yet  fo  well  healed,  as  to  enable  them  to 
inflict  very  deep  ones  on  their  enemies.  The 
Marfhal  de  Breze  landed  4000  men,  Auguft  28., 
near  Sandwich  ;  and,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
conflict,  got  pofleffion  of  the  place,  plundered  it, 
and  immediately  re-embarked  his  troops,  not 
daring  to  remain  on  more  fo  much  as  one  night IS5. 
About  the  fame  time  a  body  of  Britons  landed 
in  Cornwall,  plundered  a  few  villages,  and  re- 
embarked  with  equal  precipitation. IS6  . 

The  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  with  feveral  A.D.r45g. 
other  prelates  and  great  men,  alarmed  at  thefe  Seeming 
attempts  of  foreign  enemies,  and  (till  more  at  the 
difcord  which  reigned  amongil  the  nobility  at 
home,  laboured  earneftly  to  put  an  end  to  that 
difcord,  and  bring  about  a  coalition  of  parties. 
The  King  entered  warmly  into  this  fcheme ;  and 
meffengers  were  fent  with  letters  to  all  the  great 
men  of  both  parties,  requiring  and  entreating 
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A.D.i45s.  them  to  come  to  London  for  that  mod  neceffary 
J  purpofe.  Neither  of  the  two  parties  was  at  this 
time  fo  predominant  as  to  dare  to  difobey  fo  rea- 
fonable  a  requifition.  They  came  therefore  from, 
all  quarters,  but  full  of  mutual  diitrufl  and  hatred, 
attended  by  numerous  retinues  of  armed  men. 
The  Duke  of  York,  the  Earls  of  Salifbury  and 
Warwick,  with  the  chief  men  of  their  party,  were 
lodged  in  London,  where  they  were  fecured  from 
danger  by  the  favour  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
vigilance  of  Sir  Godfrey  Bollen,  lord  mayor  (who 
patrolled  the  ftreets  every  night  with  a  great  body 
of  armed  men),  as  well  as  by  their  own  followers. 
The  noblemen  of  the  court-party  were  lodged  in 
Weflminfter  and  the  fuburbs  of  London.  After 
feveral  conferences,  afeeming  reconciliation  was 
concluded,  and  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  decree, 
pronounced  by  the  King,  March  24.,  as  arbitrator 
between  the  two  parties  I57.  To  render  this  re- 
conciliation more  confpicuous,  there  was  a  fo- 
lemn  proceflion  of  both  parties,  on  the  day  after, 
to  St.  Paul's  church,  the  Duke  of  York  leading 
the  Queen,  and  one  of  his  party  walking  hand  in 
hand  with  one  of  the  other  party,  with  all  the 
external  appearances  of  the  mod  perfect  cordia- 
lity Is8.  But  it  was  foon  difcovered  that  thefe 
appearances  were  deceitful. 

Riot  in  Soon  after  this  proceflion  the  Duke  of  York  and 

London,     the  Earl  of  Saliibury  retired  to  York,  and  the  Earl 

of  Warwick  to  his  government  of  Calais ;  from 

whence  he  was  recalled  in  the  month  of  July,  to 
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anfwer  to  certain  complaints  made  againfl  him  by  A.D.I45S. 
the  merchants  of  Lubeck  I59.  While  he  was  in  '-^v---jl 
London  attending  this  bufmefs,  as  he  returned 
from  court,  September  9.,  he  was  in  great  danger 
of  being  killed  in  a  fray  that  arofe  between  fotne 
of  the  King's  fervants  and  fome  of  his  retinue. 
With  great  difficulty  he  made  his  way  to  the  river, 
got  into  his  barge,  and  efcaped  to  London  I6°. 
The  Earl  and  almoft  all  the  world  believed  that 
this  was  a  plot  formed  againfl  his  life,  by  the 
Queen  and  the  young  Duke  of  Somerfet;  he  com- 
plained loudly  of  it  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
late  agreement,  and  haftened  into  the  north  to 
confult  with  his  father  and  the  Duke  of  York. 
In  this  confultation  it  was  determined  to  be 
upon  their  guard,  to  put  no  truft  in  the  mod 
folemn  engagements  of  their  enemies,  and  to 
depend  upon  their  own  flrength  and  courage-'for 
their  fafety.  About  the  end  of  this  year  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  returned  to  Calais. t6t 

The  Earl  of  Saliibury  having  made  fruitlefs  ap-  AJD.i4j> 
plications  to  court  for  the  punifliment  of  thofe  j^f  of 
who  had  infulted  his  fon,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  heath. 
London,  collected  his  friends  and  vaffals  in  the 
north,  and  marched  with  them  towards  Wales, 
to  join  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  raifing  his 
forces  in  thofe  parts,  according  to  the  concerted 
plan.   But  he  was  interrupted  in  his  march  by  the 
Lord  Audley,  who  placed  himfelf  directly  in  his 
way,  on  Bloreheath,  on  the  borders  of  Stafford- 
ihire  and  Shropfhire,  September  22.,  at  the  head 
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A.D.I459-  of  10,000  men,  which  he  had  raifed  in  Chefhire, 
~~*      '  and  the  parts  adjacent,  where  the  Lancaftrian  in- 
terefl  prevailed.     The  Earl  of  Saliibury,  whole 
forces  did  not  exceed  5000,  fupplied  his  want  of 
firength  by  a  ftratagem.     The  two  armies  being 
encamped  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  a  narrow  but 
deep  and  rapid  rivulet,  he  drew  up  his  archers  as 
near  the  brink  as  poffible,  on  Sunday  morning, 
September  23.,  and  gave  them  dire&ions  to  dil- 
chargea  flight  of  arrows  againft  their  enemies,  and 
then  retire  in  feeming  diforder.  Lord  Audley,  de- 
ceived by  thefe  appearances,  paffed  the  rivulet, 
with  his  principal  officers,  in  great  hade  and  little 
order.     In  this  lituation,  before  one  half  of  their 
troops  had  joined  them,  they  were  attacked  with 
great  fury  by  their  enemies,  and  after  a  fierce 
conflict,  defeated  ;  the  Lord  Audley,  with  2,400 
of  his  men,  remaining  dead  on  the  field. l62 
Yorkifts          The  Earl  of  Saliibury,  after  his  victory,  pro- 
difperfed.    ceec|ej  on  fas  march,  and  joined  theDuke  of  York 
at  Ludlow  ;  where  the  Earl  of  Warwick  foon  after 
arrived  from  Calais,  with  a  body  of  choice  troops, 
commanded,  under  him,  by  two  renowned  war- 
riors, Sir  Andrew  Trollop  and  Sir  John  Blunt. 
The  King,  Queen,  and  court  lords,  having  raifed 
an  army,  advanced  to  meet  their  enemies,  and 
encamped  atLudiford,  near  Ludlow,  O6lober  13., 
defigning  to  give  battle  next  day.     But,  in  the 
mean-time,an  unexpected  event  happened,  which 
prevented  an  action,  and  produced  one  of  thofe 
fudden,  furprifing  revolutions,  which  were  fo  fre- 
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quent  in  this  period.  The  Duke  of  York,  in  all  AJXiyg. 
his  contefls  with  the  court,  profeffed  the  greateft  <""^r" 
loyalty  to  the  King,  and  carefully  concealed  his 
defign  to  feize  the  crown,  which  was  known  only 
to  a  few  of  his  fpecial  confidents.  This  important 
fecret  was,  either  by  the  Duke  himfelf,  or  fome 
of  his  confidents,  communicated  to  Sir  Andrew 
Trollop  ;  who  being  really  attached  to  the  houfe 
of  Lancafter,  deferted  to  the  King  with  the  troops 
under  his  command,  in  the  night  of  October  13. 
Several  others,  induced  by  a  proclamation  of  par- 
don  from  the  King,  difcovered  a  difpofition  to 
imitate  their  example,  or  at  leail  to  depart  to 
their  own  homes.  The  Duke  of  York  and  his 
chief  friends,  flruckwith  confternation,  and  not 
knowing  whom  to  truft,  determined  to  fave  them- 
felves  by  flight.  The  Duke,  with  his  fecond  fon, 
the  Earl  of  Rutland,  fled  through  Wales  into 
Ireland.  His  eldeft  fon  the  Earl  of  March,  with 
the  Earls  of  Saiifbury  and  Warwick,  made  their 
efcape  into  Devonfhire,  and  from  thence  to 
Calais,  where  they  landed  November  2. 163  In 
this  manner  the  lately-triumphant  Yorkiils  were 
difperfed,  and  feemingly  ruined,  in  a  moment, 
and  without  a  blow. 

TTo  pufh  this  unexpected  advantage  as  far  as  Pariia- 
poflible,  a  kind  of  packed  parliament  was  Aim-  mentt 
moned  to  meet  at  Coventry,  November  20. ;  in 
which  the  Duke  of  York,  with  his  two  fons,  Ed- 
ward Earl  of  March  and  Edmund  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, the  Earls  of  Saiifbury  and  Warwick,  the 
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A.D.J459-  Lord  Clinton,  and  many  knights  and  gentlemen, 
v      '  were  attainted  as  traitors,  and  their  eftates  con- 
fifcated. <64 

A.D.i46o.  ;gut  j-hig  ga]e  Qf  profperity  Was  of  fliort  dura- 
return  into  tion  ;  and  another  of  thofe  furprifing  changes  of 
England,  fortune,  which  were  fo  frequent  in  this  memo- 
rable contefl  between  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter,  and  give  this  period  of  our  hiftory  fo 
much  the  air  of  a  romance,  very  foon  took  place. 
The  Queen,  determined  to  deflroy  all  the  friends 
of  the  family  of  York,  perfuaded  the  King  to 
fend  commiffioners  into  thofe  parts  of  the  king- 
dom where  they  moil  abounded,  to  try  and  pu* 
nifli  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  any  of  the 
late  infurre6lions.  This  excited  the  mofl  terrible 
alarms,  and  made  the  people  look  around  them 
for  protection  from  impending  ruin.  The  peo- 
ple of  Kent,  who  were  particularly  obnoxious, 
fent  melTengers  to  the  lords  at  Calais,  earneftly 
intreating  them  to  come  over,  and  promiling 
that  the  whole  county  would  join  them  on  their 
landing.  Thefe  lords,  burning  with  the  mofl  ar- 
dent defires  to  retrieve  their  lofles  and  take  ven- 
geance on  their  enemies,  joyfully  accepted  of  the 
invitation,  and  landed  at  Sandwich  with  only  1500 
of  their  followers.  They  were  immediately 
joined  by  the  Lord  Cobham,  with  4.000  well- 
armed  troops ;  and  fo  general  was  the  rifing  in 
their  favour,  that  they  entered  London,  July  2., 
with  an  army  of  40,000. 16s 
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In  the  meantime,  the  Queen,  with  thofe  lords  A.D.i46o. 
and  gentlemen  who  adhered  to  the  houfe  of'Lan-  "  ^T"' 
cafler,  having  collected  an  army  at  Coventry  North- 
(which  was  then  called  the  Queen's  chamber),  amPton» 
marched  towards  London.  But  their  enemies 
faved  them  the  trouble  of  fo  long  a  march  ;  for 
the  Earls  of  March  and  Warwick,  with  the  Lords 
Cobham  and  Bourchier,  at  the  head  of  25,000 
of  their  befl  troops,  departed  from  London  to 
meet  them  ;  and  the  two  armies  came  in  fight  of 
each  other,  July  10.,  near  Northampton  ;  where 
a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Yorkifls 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  commanded  the  royal  army, 
the  Earl  of  Shrewibury,  the  Lords  Beaumont  and 
Egermont,  with  many  knights  and  gentlemen, 
were  killed  ;  as  the  commanders  on  the  other 
fide  had  given  particular  di rections  to  their  fol- 
diers  to  fpare  none  of  the  nobility  or  gentry. 
The  Queen,  with  her  fon  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
fled  with  only  a  fewperfons  in  their  company;  and 
after  Ikulking  for  fome  time  in  different  places, 
they  took  flicker  in  Scotland;  where  they  arrived 
in  a  very  wretched  condition,  having  been  robbed 
of  their  money  and  baggage  by  the  way. l66 

After  the  battle,  the  victorious  earls  found  the  The  King 
King  in  his  tent  almoft  alone,  treated  him  with  conduced 
great  refpect,  and  carried  him  in  akind  of  proceffion 
into  Northampton.  Having  relied,  and  refreflied 
their  troops  in  that  place  three  days,  they  fet  out 
on  their  return  to  London,  entered  that  capital 
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A.D.i46o.  in  triumph,  July  16.,  and  lodged  the  King  in  the 
' >  '  Bifhop's  palace I6?.  This  contefl  feemed  now  to 
be  at  an  end;  the  chief  fupporters  of  the  houfe 
of  Lancafter  being  killed  or  taken  prifoners,  the 
Queen,  with  her  fon,  expelled  the  kingdom,  and 
the  weak,  unhappy  Henry  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  But  torrents  of  blood  were  yet  to  flow 
before  it  was  determined ;  owing,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  political  timidity  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  activity  and  un- 
daunted fpirit  of  Queen  Margaret. 
Pariia-  Immediately  after  the  victory  at  Northampton, 

meffengers  were  fent  into  Ireland,  to  inform  the 
Duke  of  York  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  friends,  and 
intreat  him  to  return  to  England.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  party  being  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  power 
of  the  King,  as  well  as  of  his  perfon,  did  not  neg- 
lect to  employ  it  for  the  benefit  of  themfelves  and 
their  friends  ;  though  they  paid  more  regard  to 
juftice  than  is  commonly  done  on  fimilar  occa- 
lions  I68.  They  ifllied  writs  in  the  King's  name, 
July  30.,  for  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Weftminfter 
October  7.,  directed  to  all  the  peers  of  both  par- 
ties, without  diftinction,  and  permitted  the  mem- 
bers of  the  houfe  of  commons  to  be  elected  ac- 
cording to  law I69.  Two  days  after  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  theDuke  of  York  reached  London, 
rode  through  the  city  in  great  ftate,  alighted  at 
Weftminfter-hall,  and  went  directly  to  the  houfe 
of  peers ;  where,  (landing  under  the  royal  cano- 
py, he  laid  his  right  hand  on  the  cufhion,  and 
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feemed  to  expe6l  an  invitation  to  place  himfelf  A.D.i46c» 
in  the  throne.     In  this  he  was  difappointed.     A  <— -v*— ' 
folemn  filence  reigned  in  the  houfe  for  fome  mo- 
ments.    At  length  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter. 
bury  afked  him,  if  he  would  go  with  him,  and 
wait  upon  the  King;  to  which   the  Duke,  in 
great  agitation,  replied,  —  "I  know  no  perfon 
"  to  whom  I  owe  that  mark  of  refpeft,  which  is 
"  more  juftly  due  to  myfelf  from  all  others  j" 
and  then  hurried  out  of  the  houfe.  I7° 

The  Duke  of  York  having  made  this  difcovery 
of  his  defign  to  claim  the  crown,  did  not  arFecl; 
to  keep  it  any  longer  a  fecret.  A  few  days  after 
(October  16.)  he,  by  his  counfel  gave  in  to  both 
houfes  a  formal  claim  of  the  crown,  with  his 
pedigree  on  which  that  claim  was  founded,  de- 
riving his  defcent  from  Lionel  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, third  fon  of  Edward  III.,  and  elder 
brother  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancafter, 
from  whom  Henry  VI.  was  defcended.  This 
claim  and  pedigree  (which  was  perfectly  clear 
and  well  authenticated)  was  laid  before  the 
King  ;  whofe  counfel,  a  few  days  after,  prefented 
arguments  in  fupport  of  his  title,  and  obje6lions 
to  the  claim  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  which  were 
communicated  to  that  prince,  and  anfwered  in 
his  name.  This  great  caufe,  having  been  thus 
pleaded  by  the  parties,  was  debated  feveral  days 
in  parliament ;  and,  as  it  is  faid,  with  great  free- 
dom :  one  party  fupporting  the  title  of  the  houfe 

170  The  above  account  of  this  tranfaclion  is  taken  from  J.  Wetham- 
ftede,  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's  (who  was  probably  prefent),  and  is  more 
worthy  of  credit  than  the  accounts  of  later  hiilorians. 
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A.D.i46o.  of  Lancafter,  on  the  grounds  of — parliamentary 
~v  '  fettlements — longpoflefiion — andf'requent  oaths 
of  fealty  j  the  other  contending  for  the  fuperior 
right  of  the  houfe  of  York,  as  defcended  from 
the  eldefl  branch  of  the  royal  family.  After  long 
and  warm  debates,  the  following  compromife  was 
propofed,  adopted,  and  formed  into  an  act  of 
parliament,  November  i.,  viz.  that  Henry  ihall 
continue  King  during  his  life,  and,  —  That  the 
Duke  of  York,  or  his  heir,  (hall  fucceed  to  the 
crown  on  Henry's  death.  Many  other  flipula- 
lations  were  added,  to  fecure  the  fuccefs  of  this 
fcheme  Iyi.  But  contefls  for  a  crown  are  not  fo 
eafilycompromifed;  and  though  this  arrangement 
feemed  to  fatisfy  both,  it  in  reality  fatisfied  neither 
of  the  contending  parties.  The  late  parliament 
at  Coventry,  which  had  attainted  the  Duke  of 
York  and  his  friends,  was  declared  to  have  been 
no  lawful  parliament,  and  all  its  a£ls  refcinded.I?a 

The  two  The  calm  produced  by  the  above  compromife 
was  very  fhort,  and  many  circumftances  portended 
an  approaching  ftorm.  The  whole  nation  was  now 
divided  into  two  parties;  the  one  diftinguifhed  by 
the  red  rofe,  the  badge  of  the  houfe  of  Lancailer, 
the  other  by  the  white  rofe,  the  badge  of  the 
houfe  of  York.  Two  hiflorians,  who  flourifhed  in 
thofe  unhappy  times,  have  drawn  a  mofl  affect- 
ing picture  of  the  diftracled  ftate  of  the  country, 
and  the  violent  animofity  of  the  two  parties173. 
The  chief  ftrength  of  the  Lancaftrian  party  lay 

171  Wethamftede,  p.  484*  &c.     Stow,  p.  409. 
72  Statutes,  3  9  Hen.  VI. 
173  Wethamftede,  p. 493.     Contin.  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  5*0. 
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in  the  north,  and  of  the  York  party  in  London,  A.D.i46o. 
the  fouth  of  England,  and  marches  of  Wales :  ^"""v — ' 
though  both  had  partizans  in  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom,  and  frequently  in  the  fame  family. 

The  King,  or  rather  the  Duke  of  York  in  his  The  Queen 
name,  fent  a  requifition  to  the  Queen  to  return  invades 
to  court  with  her  fon  Prince  Edward.  But  that  "s  a" 
princefs  had  other  defigns  in  view.  She  had 
met  with  a  kind  reception  in  Scotland  5  the 
young  King,  James  III.,  being  nearly  related  to 
the  family  of  Lancailer.  Many  martial  adven- 
turers of  that  nation  efpoufed  her  caufe,  and  me 
was  there  joined  by  the  Dukes  of  Somerfet  and 
Exeter,  and  other  fugitives  of  her  party ;  who 
being  united  formed  a  fmall  army,  with  which 
Ihe  entered  England.  The  Earls  of  Northum- 
berland and  Weilmoreland,  with  the  other  ba- 
rons, knights-,  and  gentlemen  of  the  northern 
counties,  crowded  to  her  ilandard  ;  and  Ihe 
foon  faw  herfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  20,000 
men  ;  with  which  Ihe  marched  fouthward.174 

The  Duke  of  York  receiving  intelligence  of  Battle  of 
this  invafion,    committed  the   cuftody   of  the  Wakefi*a 
King's  perfon,  and  the  guard  of  the  city,  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ; 
fent  his  eldeft  fon,  Edward,  into  the  marches  of 
Wales,  to  raife  an  army ;  and  then,  Decembers., 
fet  out  from  London,  attended  by  his  fecond  fon, 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  and  his  friend  the! 
Earl  of  Salifbury,  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops. 
He  proceeded  northward,  by  eafy  marches,  to 

174  Hall,  £.94.     Hollingfli.  p.  1303. 
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A.D.i46o.  give  his  friends  an  opportunity  of  joining  him; 
and  when  he  reached  Wakefield,  December  24., 
his  army  amounted  to  5000  men.  There  he  re- 
ceived the  difagreeable  news,  that  the  Queen 
was  approaching  with  an  army  four  times  the 
number  of  his ;  which  obliged  him  to  conduct 
his  troops  into  his  caftle  of  Sandal,  where  he 
was  befieged.  He  probably  defigned  to  remain 
on  the  defenfive,  till  he  was  joined  by  his  fon 
the  Earl  of  March ;  but,  either  want  of  provi- 
fions,  —  too  great  confidence  in  the  courage  of 
his  troops, — or  the  infults  of  the  befiegers,  made 
him  change  his  mind,  and  refolve  to  give  the 
enemy  battle,  contrary  (it  is  faid)  to  the  advice 
of  his  two  great  confidents,  the  Earl  of  Salifbury 
and  Sir  David  Hall 17S.  Accordingly  he  drew  up 
his  little  army  in  order  of  battle,  on  the  morning 
of  December  30.,  and  marched  down  the  hill 
towards  the  enemy.  The  Duke  of  Somerfet, 
who  commanded  the  Queen's  army,  had  ad- 
vanced the  Earl  of  Wiltfhire,  with  a  body  of 
troops  on  one  wing,  and  the  Lord  Clifford  on 
the  other,  with  orders  to  lie  concealed  till  the  bat- 
tle began,  and  then  to  attack  the  flanks  and  rear 
of  the  enemy.  The  Duke  of  York  attacked  the 
main  body,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Somerfet 
with  great  fury ;  but  was  inflantly  furrounded, 
and  in  half  an  hour  he  and  2800  of  his  men  were 
killed,  and  almoft  all  the  reft  taken  prifoners.174 

A.D.i46i.      The  Queen  and  her  partifans  were  immode- 
rately elated  with  this  victory,  and  made  a  cruel 

175  Hall  f.  98,  99.  l7'  Wethamftede,  p.  489.     Contin* 
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ufe  of  it,  imagining  that  it  was  decifive.     The  A.D.i46r. 
Lord  Clifford  murdered  in  cold  blood,  on  the  *      *~~~J 
bridge  of  Wakeh'eld,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  a  young  Of  t^e 
prince  of  exquifite  beauty  and  great  hopes.  The  Queen's 
fame  ferocious  baron,  having  found  the  body  of  ic 
the  Duke  of  York  on  the  field,  cut  off  the  head, 
put  it  on  a  fpear,  and  prefented  it  to  the  Queen, 
who  commanded  it,  with  a  paper  crown  upon 
it,  to  be  placed  on  the  walls  of  York  I77.     The 
Earl  of  Salifbury  was  taken  prifoner,  and,  with 
feveral  knights  and  gentlemen,  fent  to  Pomfret, 
and  there  beheaded,  without  trial  and  without 
mercy.     The  Queen's  army  confifled  chiefly  of 
the  borderers  of  both  nations,  who  had  been 
allured  to  her  flandard  by  the  promife  of  per- 
miffion  to  plunder  all  the  country  beyond  Trent. 
This  permiffion  they  now   ufed,   and   marked 
their  way  with  defolation  as  they  advanced  fouth- 
ward,  plundering,  and  often  burning  churches, 
monafteries,   and  private  houfes,  without  dif- 


Edward  Earl  of  March  was  at  Gloucefter  Battle  of 


when  he  received  the  melancholy  tidings  of  his 
father's  death,  and  the  deilrinSlion  of  his  army. 
Though  he  was  much  afflicted  at  the  lofs  of  fo 
good  a  parent,  and  fo  many  friends,  he  was  not 
difpirited,  but  marched  immediately  to  Shrewf- 
bury,  at  the  head  of  23,000  men,  to  meet  the 
Queen  and  her  victorious  army.  Here  he  re- 
ceived intelligence,  that  Jaiper  Tudor,  Earl  of 

177  Wethamftede,  a  contemporary  writer,  fays  the  Duke  of  York 
was  taken  alive  and  beheaded  on  the  field  of  battle.  J.  Wethara. 
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A.D.i46i.  Pembroke,  uterine  brother  to  King  Henry,  and 
W~V^J  the  Earls  of  Wiltfhire  and  Ormond,  were  follow- 
ing him  with  a  confiderable  army  of  Welfh  and 
Irifli  ;  which  determined  him  to  turn  back  to 
encounter  thefe  enemies  in  the  firft  placer  The 
two  armies  met,  February  2.,  at  Mortimer's 
Crofs,  near  Hereford,  where  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  the  Earl  of  March,  now  Duke 
of  York,  obtained  a  complete  vidlory.  The  two 
earls  made  their  efcape,  leaving  3800  of  their 
men  dead  on  the  field  ;  but  Sir  Owen  Tudor, 
father  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  feveral 
other  knights  and  gentlemen,  were  taken  and 
beheaded,  according  to  the  barbarous  practice 
of  both  parties  in  this  cruel  contefl. I79 
Second  The  Queen  was  on  her  march  to  London 

^attA1fuof,    when  fhe  received  the  news  of  this  defeat  of  her 

St.Alban  s.  _  .       . 

friends ,  and  though  fhe  was  much  dejected  by 
it,  fhe  determined  to  proceed,  in  hopes  of  get- 
ting pofTeffion  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  King's 
perfon,  before  the  young  Duke  of  York  could 
come  to  their  relief.  But  when  fhe  reached  St. 
Alban's,  fhe  found  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  the  King  in  their 
company,  and  a  numerous  army,  ready  to  ob- 
flruct  her  progrefs.  On  the  morning  of  Shrove- 
Tuefday,  February  17.,  the  Queen's  troops  at- 
tempted to  force  their  way  through  the  town  of 
St.  Alban's;  but  were  repulfed,  with  confiderable 
lofs,  by  a  flrong  body  of  archers pofled  in  the  mar- 
ket-place ;  which  obliged  them  to  turn  up  a  lane, 
through  which,  after  a  fharp  conflict,  they  gained 

179  Hall,  f.  ioo.    Holllngfli.  p.  1304.     Stow,  p.  413. 
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the  open  fields.  Here  they  found  the  main  body  AJD.i46i. 
of  the  enemy  ready  to  receive  them,  and  a  fierce  v  "^^ 
a6lion  immediately  commenced.  The  victory  for 
fome  time  remained  doubtful ;  but  the  Lord 
Lovelace,  who  commanded  the  Kentifli  men, 
either  through  cowardice  or  treachery,  turning 
his  back,  the  whole  army  fell  into  diforder.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
knowing  that  immediate  death  would  be  the 
confequence  of  their  being  taken,  made  their 
efcape,  and  left  the  Queen  in  poffeffion  of  the 
field.  Thus  three  pitched  battles,  all  of  them 
very  bloody,  were  fought  in  lefs  than  two  months, 
of  which  we  have  few  examples  in  hiflory. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  the  King  was  The  Queen 
left  in  his  tent,  under  the  care  of  the  Lord  Bonvile,  J^r°]JjJ 
who  would  have  made  his  efcape,  but  was  per-  band. 
fuaded  by  the  King  to  flay  with  him,  upon  his 
royal  promife  for  his  fafety.     But  he  was  be- 
headed after  the  battle,  without  the  leafl  regard 
to  the  King's  promife,  the  laws  of  war,  or  the 
dictates  of  humanity.     Henry  was  conducted  to 
Lord  Clifford's  tent,  where  he  had  a  tender  inter- 
view with  his  queen  and  fon.    At  the  Queen's  de- 
fire  he  knighted  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  thirty 
young  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  had  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  in  the  preceding  action.  18° 

If  the  Queen  could  have  marched  to  London  The  Queen 
immediately  after  her  victory  at  St.  Alban's,  fhe 
might  perhaps  have  obtained  admittance.     But 
this  was  not  in  her  power.     Her  troops,  in  op- 

*•  Hall,  f.  IQO. 
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A.D.i46i.  pofition  to  the  mod  peremptory  commands,  fpent 
1  ' — '  feveral  days  in  plundering  St.  Alban's,  and  the 
adjacent  country,  and  puihed  their  ravages  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  city.  This  gave  the  citi- 
zens time  to  recover  from  their  confirmation, 
and  infpired  them  with  a  refolution  to  expofe 
themfelves  to  any  danger,  rather  than  admit 
fuch  favage  plunderers.  They  even  flopped  a 
few  waggons  loaded  with  provifions,  which  the 
magiftrates  fent  to  the  Queen  at  her  defire. 
Defpairing,  therefore,  of  gaining  the  capital, 
upon  receiving  intelligence  that  the  Duke  of 
York  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  fuperior 
army,  fhe  was  obliged  to  relinquifti  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  her  victory,  and  retire  with  her 
army  into  the  north. lSl 

Acceffion  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  after  his  defeat,  col- 
le&ed tne  remains  of  his  fcattered  troops,  and 
joined  the  Duke  of  York  at  Chipping  Norton  j 
which  rendered  the  army  of  that  prince  fuperior 
to  that  of  his  enemies,  and  encouraged  him  to 
advance  with  a  defign  to  give  them  battle.  But 
finding  that  they  had  decamped,  inftead  of  pur- 
fuing  them,  he  proceeded  to  the  capital,  into 
which  he  entered,  February  28.,  amidfl  the 
loudefl  acclamations  of  the  citizens  j  and  on  the 
following  days,  great  crowds  of  people  from 
Kent,  Eflex,  and  the  neighbouring  counties, 
came  to  the  city  to  join  his  ilandard.  Edward 
wifely  determined  to  improve  the  prefent  favour- 
able opportunity.  His  army  being  muftered  in 

181  J.  Wethamftede,  p.503 — 508,    Hall,  f.  100.    Stow>p.4i4. 
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St.  John's  fields,  on  Sunday  March  2.,  and  a  A.D.i46i. 
prodigious  multitude  of  the  citizens  come  out  to  *  """" 
view  it,  the  Lord  Fauconbridge,  who  fuperin- 
tended  the  mufter,  took  an  opportunity  to  ha- 
rangue the  people,  —  on  the  unfitnefs  of  King 
Henry  for  government,  —  on  the  misfortunes  of 
his  reign,  —  and  on  his  violation  of  the  late  fo- 
lemn  agreement,  by  attempting  to  deprive  the 
Duke  of  York  of  the  fuccem'on  j  and  concluded 
with  alking  them,  if  they  would  have  Henry  to 
reign  over  them  any  longer  ?  on  which  they 
cried  out,  No!  no!  He  then  afked  them,  if 
they  would  have  Edward  Duke  of  York  for  their 
king  ?  To  which  they  anfwered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, with  the  loudeft  acclamations ;  and  fent  a 
deputation  to  Edward,  to  befeech  him  to  aflame 
the  government.  A  great  council  was  afTem- 
bled  next  day,  of  all  the  prelates,  nobles,  chief 
magiftrates,  and  principal  gentlemen  in  and 
about  London ;  to  which  Edward,  in  perfon, 
explained  his  title  to  the  crown,  and  mfifled  on 
that  article  of  the  late  folemn  agreement,  by 
which  it  was  ftipulated,  "  That  if  King  Henry 
"  attempted  in  any  way  to  break  the  faid  agree-. 
"  ment,  the  crown  mould  immediately  devolve 
"  to  the  Duke  of  York  or  his  heirs  j"  and  then 
teft  the  council  to  coniider  what  he  had  repre-/ 
fented.  The  council,  after  a  fliort  deliberation, 
unanimoufly  agreed,  "  That  Henry  of  Lancaf- 
"  ter  had  forfeited  his  right  to  enjoy  the  crown 
"  during  his  life  ;  and  that  it  was  now  devolved 
"  to  Edward  Duke  of  York ;"  and  concluded 
with  entreating  him  to  accept  of  that  crown 

which 
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Aj).i46i.  which  was  his  undoubted  right.  Edward,  after 
a  fliort  apology  for  his  youth  and  inexperience, 
complied  with  their  requeft.  On  Tuefday, 
March  4.,  the  young  King  (for  fo  he  was  now 
called)  went  in  proceffion  to  St.  Paul's,  where 
Te  Deum  was  fung ;  from  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Weftminfter-hall ;  where,  being  feated  on  the 
throne,  with  the  fceptre  in  his  hand,  he  received 
the  homage  of  the  great  men  who  were  prefent. 
He  was  then  conducted  into  the  church,  feated 
in  the  King's  feat,  and  offered  at  the  fhrine  of 
St.  Edward. lSz 

Character        Thus  ended  the  inglorious  unhappy  reign  of 
£  *en-      Henry  VI.,  who  loft  all  the  conquefts  of  his  illuf- 
trious  father,  and  the  hereditary  dominions  of  his 
family  in  France,and  atlaftthe  crown  of  England. 
His  perfonal  appearance  was  mean,  his  counte- 
nance melancholy  and  unmeaning,  bearing  little 
or  no  refemblancetothe  handfome,ftrong,and  ac- 
tive Henry  V.  and  the  beautiful  Queen  Katharine. 
But  the  weaknefs  of  his  underftanding,  and  the 
facility  of  his  temper,  were  his  moll  fatal  defects  ; 
the  one  rendering  him  quite  unfit  for  holding  the 
reins  of  govern  menthimfelf,  the  other  making  him 
apaffive  inflrument  in  the  hands  of  thofe  by  whom 
he  was  furrounded.    In  private  life  he  was  harm- 
lefsand  inoffeniive,  devout  (according  to  the  mode 
of  thofe  times),  chafle,  temperate^  humble  in  prof- 
perity,  and  patient  in  adverfity :  but  the  weaknefs 
of  his  underftanding  degraded  all  his  virtues.  In  a 
word,  Henry  VI.  was  much  fitter  for  a  monk  than 
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for  a  monarch,  and  would  have  made  a  better  A.D.i46i. 
figure  in  a  cloifter  than  in  a  court183.     But  that  v""^r" 
infignificancy  which  loft  him  his  crown,  faved 
his  life ;  for  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
fucceffor,  he  permitted  him  to  live,  not  thinking 
his  death  neceflary  to  his  own  fecurity. 

Henry  VI.  cannot  be  confidered  as  an  ufurper ;  Henry  vi. 
and  the  defence  which  he  made  for  himfelf,  when  n< 
he  was  accufed  of  that  crime  in  the  Tower,  feems 
to  be  fatisfa6lory :  "  My  father  (faid  he)  and 
"  grandfather  were  Kings  of  England ;  I  was 
"  enthroned  when  I  was  an  infant,  crowned 
"  when  I  was  a  child,  received  the  voluntary 
u  homage  of  all  my  fubjedls,  and  enjoyed  the 
"  royal  authority,  unchallenged,  almofl  forty 
<p  years  I3V  He  reigned  thirty-eight  years  and 
fix  months.  His  only  child,  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  now  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  age. 
We  (hall  afterwards  hear  of  his  unhappy  fate. 

SECTION  IV. 

From  the  acceffion  of  Edward  IV.,  A.  D.  1461.,  to  the 
acceffion  of  Edward  V.,  A.D.  1483. 

T^DWARD  IV.  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth  A.D.i46r. 
•E*  being  hardly  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  ' — *—> 
he  afcended  the  throne  of  England  ;  beautiful  Edward 

.      ,  .  «  ,  .       ,  marches 

in  his  perlon,  engaging  in  his  deportment,  ex-  into  the 
celling  in  all  manly  exereifes,  brave,  a6live,  and  north' 
even  prudent  beyond   his  years.      Inflead   of 

183  See  John  Blackman,  De  Virtutibua.Henrici  VI.    Apud.  Otter- 
bourne  et  Wethamftede,  edit.  Oxon,  175*.  v.  i.  p.  287 — 306. 
"4  Id.  ibid.  p.  305. 

fpending 
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AJXi46i.  fpending  his  time  in  vain  amufements,  he  ap- 
~^T~  plied  to  bufinefs  with  fo  much  ardour,  that  the 
firft  divifion  of  his  army,  conduced  by  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  left  London,  March  7. ;  and,  five 
days  after,  he  followed  with  the  reft  of  his 
forces.  On  that  fame  day,  he  gave  a  fpecimen 
of  that  cruelty  which  afterwards  flained  his 
character,  by  ordering  the  execution  of  one 
Walter  Walker,  a  grocer,  for  having  fpoken 
contemptuoufly  of  his  title  to  the  crown.  His 
army  increafed  as  he  advanced  ;  and  when  he 
reached  Pomfret,  March  27.,  he  found  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  of  between 
40,000  and  50,000  men. r 

Battle  of         Queen  Margaret,  and  the  nobles  of  her  party, 
Towton.     a^ter  tkejr  return  jnto  the  north,  had  been  very 

active  in  recruiting  their  army,  which  now  lay 
at  York,  and  amounted  to  60,000  men.  The 
Duke  of  Somerfet  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief;  who,  leaving  the  King,  Queen,  and 
Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  proper  guard  at  York, 
marched  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  March  28. 
On  that  day,  the  pafs  at  Ferrybridge  was  eagerly 
difputed  by  advanced  parties  of  both  armies ; 
and,  after  two  bloody  fkirmifhes,  was  fecured  by 
the  Yorkifts,  who  there  paffed  the  river  Arc. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  Palm  Sunday,  March 29., 
thefe  two  mighty  armies,  inflamed  with  the  moft 
violent  animofity  againil  one  another,  were 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  fields  be- 
tween the  two  villages  Saxton  and  Towton, 

1  J.  Wethamftede,  p.5*j.    Stow,  p»4i5.    HalJ,  Hen.  VI,  f.  102. 

about 
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about  ten  miles  fouth  of  York.  Edward  iflued  A.D.i46r. 
orders  to  his  troops  to  take  no  prifoners,  and  give  '  ^"""^ 
no  quarter;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  orders  on 
the  other  fide  were  in  the  fame  fanguinary  flrain. 
The  aclion  began  at  nine  in  the  morning,  in  the 
midft  of  a  heavy  iliower  of  fnow,  which  was  blown 
with  great  violence  in  the  faces  of  the  Lancaftrians, 
and  prevented  them  from  feeing  the  enemy  dif- 
tinelly,  or  judging  rightly  of  their  diflance.  The 
Lord  Fauconbridge,  taking  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumftance,  commanded  his  archers  to  advance 
bri(kly  a  few  paces,  and  flioot  their  flight  arrows 
with  all  their  force,  and  then  fall  back.  Thefe  ar- 
rows, being  light,  reached  the  Lancaflrians,  and 
rnadethem  almofl  empty  their  quivers  at  too  great 
a  diflance.  The  Yorkifts  then  advanced;  and, 
pouring  in  fhowers  of  arrows  upon  their  enemies, 
did  great  execution,  and  made  them  rufh  on  to  a 
clofe  engagement,  with  fwords,fpears,  battle-axes, 
and  other  instruments  of  death.  The  conflict  now 
became  general,  fierce,  and  bloody,  and  fo  conti- 
nued between  four  and  five  hours,  victory  fome- 
timesfeeming  tojncline  to  the  one  fide,  and  fome- 
times  to  the  other.  At  length,  towards  evening, 
the  Lancaftrians  began  to  recoil;  and,  being  hard 
prefTed,  they  broke,  and  fled  on  all  fides,  and  were 
purfued  with  great  flaughter.  This  was  one  of  the 
mofl  bloody  battles  that  ever  was  fought  in  Britain. 
Thofe  who  were  employed  to  number  and  bury 
the  dead  (as  we  are  told  by  a  contemporary  writer 
who  lived  near  the  fcene  of  aclion),  declared  that 
their  number  amounted  to  38,000.*  Amongfl 


a  Continual.  Hift.  Croyl. 

YOL,  ix.  N  thefe 
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A.D.i46i.  thefe  were  many  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune,  as 
"""^ J  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  V/eflmoreland 
and  Shrewfbury  ;  the  Lords  Clifford,  Beaumont, 
Nevil,  Willoughby,  Wells,  Roos,  Scales,  Grey, 
Dacres,  and  Molineaux ;  befides  a  prodigious 
number  of  knights  and  gentlemen3.  This  was 
the  fourth  pitched  battle  fought  in  lefs  than  three 
months  in  England,  in  which  above  60,000  of 
her  braved  fons  perifhed ;  among  whom  were 
feveral  princes  of  the  blood,  and  many  of  the 
prime  nobility. 

Henry  flies      The  Dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Exeter,  when  they 

faw  that  a11  was  loft>  rode  ful1  fPeed  to  York>  at" 
tended  by  feveral  lords  and  gentlemen;  and 

taking  with  them  the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince 
of  Wales,  fled  into  Scotland  ;  and  never  thought 
themfelves  fafe  till  they  had  reached  the  capital 
of  that  kingdom.4 

Edward,  not  fatiated  with  all  the  blood  that 
tion8t  had  been  fpilt  in  battle,  caufed  much  noble  blood 
to  be  (bed  on  the  fcafFold.  The  Earl  of  Devon  fliire 
and  Sir  W.  Hill,  being  taken  in  their  flight,  were 
beheaded  at  York,  and  their  heads  fet  up  on  the 
walls  of  that  city ;  from  which  thofe  of  the  Duke 
of  York  and  the  Earl  of  Salifbury  were  taken 
down.  The  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Wiltfhire  was 
beheaded  at  Newcaftle,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fulford 
at  Hexham. s 

Edward          After  celebrating  the  feaft  of  Eafler  at  York, 
crowned.    Edward  marched  as  far  north  as  Newcaftle ;  and 

3  Slow,  p-415-     J.  Wethamitede,  p.ji;.     Hall,  Hen.  VI.  f.xoi. 

4  Holingfli.  p.  1297.     Leland's  Colle&anea,  vol.  a.  p.499. 

5  Stow,  p.415- 

1 1  having 
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having  left  the  Earl  of  Warwick  therewith  a  com-  A.D.i46r. 
petent  force,  to  keep  that  part  of  the  country  in  u""'~v 
order  and  fubjection,  he  returned  to  London, 
June  26. ;  and  three  days  after  he  was  crowned 
at  Weftminfter  with  the  ufual  foleranity. 6 

When  Henry  VI.  with  his  family  and  friends,  Negotla- 
arrived  in  Scotland,  they  found  that  kingdom  in 
almoil  as  diffracted  a  condition  as  that  which 
they  had  left.  James  III.  was  a  child  of  only 
eight  years  of  age ;  the  regents  appointed  by 
parliament  were  divided  into  parties ;  and  the 
whole  country  was  a  fcene  of  factions  and  family 
feuds.  The  royal  and  noble  fugitives,  however, 
were  kindly  received  and  entertained.  Queen 
Margaret  foon  contracted  a  friendihip  with  the 
queen-mother,  Mary  of  Gelders,  by  propoling 
a  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  WaleS  and  her 
eldeft  daughter,  which  was  concluded.  She 
alfo  gained  the  favour  of  the  regents,  by  fur- 
rendering  .to  them  the  town  and  caflle  of  Ber- 
wick, April  25.'  To  counteract  thefe  opera- 
tions of  his  mod  active  enemy,  Edward  fecretly 
negotiated  an  alliance  with  the  potent  and  tur- 
bulent Earl  of  Rofs,  and  Lord  of  the  Ifles, 
June  2.,  and  gave  the  Earl  of  Warwick  a  com- 
niiffion  to  treat  with  the  regents  of  Scotland  for 
a  truce,  JulyiS.8  This  prevented  a  national 
declaration  from  Scotland  in  favour  of  the  exiled 
family,  but  did  not  prevent  many  individuals  of 
all  ranks  from  efpoufing  their  caufe. 

6  Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  I .     Holinglh.  p.  1 3 1 3 . 

7  Stow,  p.  416^  8  Rym.  Feed,  tom.ii.  p.474,47^. 

N  a  Edward, 
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A.D.J46i.  Edward,  determined  to  fecure  that  crown  by 
J-^T* — *  law  which  he  had  gained  by  arms,  iflued  writs, 
menu  May  23.,  fummoning  a  parliament  to  meet  at 
Weftminfter,  July  6. ;  but  the  unfettled  flate  of 
the  country,  and  the  dread  of  an  invafion  from 
Scotland ,  catifed  it  to  be  prorogued  to  Novem- 
ber 4. 9  So  many  of  the  nobility  had  fallen  in 
battle  or  died  on  the  fcafYold,  or  had  been  driven 
into  exile,  that  there  remained  only  one  duke, 
four  earls,  one  vifcount,  and  twenty-nine  barons, 
who  were  fummoned  to  this  parliament.  Henry 
IV.  was  declared  to  have  been  an  ufurper ;  the 
right  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  crown  was  acknow- 
ledged and  confirmed ;  the  poflerity  of  Henry 
of  Derby,  commonly  called  Henry  IV.,  were 
declared  incapable  of  holding  any  eftate  or  dig- 
nity  in  any  part  of  the  Engiifh  dominions  for 
ever ;  Henry  VI.  late  King  of  England,  Marga- 
ret late  Queen,  Edward  called  Prince  of  Wales,, 
the  Dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Exeter,  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  Devonfhire,  and  Pembroke, 
with  a  prodigious  number  of  lords,  knights,  and 
gentlemen,  were  attainted ;  the  heirs  of  all  thofe 
of  the  York  party  who  had  been  condemned  as 
traitors  by  the  other  party  when  they  were  pre- 
dominant, were  reflored  to  the  eflates  and  ho- 
nours of  their  anceflors ;  and,  in  a  word,  every- 
thing was  done  the  victorious  prince  thought  fit 
to  dkftate ;  for  which  he  gave  them  many  thanks, 
and  made  them  many  promifes,  in  a  fpeech  from 
the  throne,  at  the  end  of  the  feffion. 10 

9  Bugdale's  Summons  to  Parliament,  iEdw.IV. 
"  Parliament,  HUl.  TO!.?.  p«3J4 — 319. 

At 
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At  the  conclufion  of  thisfeffion  of  parliament,  A.D.i46i. 
in  which  fo  many  great  eftates  had  been  forfeited,  jjr  ^^ 
Edward  enriched  his  friends  with  the  fpoils  of  his 
enemies  ;  and  to  gratify  their  ambition,  he  raifed 
ibme  of  them  to  additional  honours.  His  eldefl 
brother  George  was  created  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  his  youngeft  brother  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester  ;  the  Lord  Fauconbridge  was  made 
Earl  of  Kent,  Lord  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Efl'ex, 
and  Sir  John  Nevil,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, was  made  Lord  Montacute.  " 

Edward  was  no  lels  attentive  to  punifh  his  A.D.i4$a. 
enemies,  than  to  reward  his  friends.     John  de  punifll- 
.  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  with  Aubray  de  Vere,  his 
fon,  and  feveral  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Lancaflrian  party,  were   beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill,  in  February  A.  D.  1462.  1Z 

While  Edward  was  thus  labouring  by  all  means 
to  fix  himfelf  firmly  on  the  throne,  his  mod  for- 
midable  adverfary  Queen  Margaret  was  labour-  France, 
ing  with  equal  ardour  to  procure  forces  to  pull  and  returu" 
him  down:  Finding  that  flie  could  not  bring  the 
regents  of  Scotland  to  declare  war  againfl  Ed- 
ward, me,  with  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  and  a 
fmall  retinue,  failed  to  the  continent,  to  folicit 
fuccours  from  the  King  of  France,  and  her  other 
potent  friends.  Though  Lewis  XL,  who  had 
lately  mounted  the  throne  of  France,  was  one  of 
the  mod  felfifh  unfeeling  princes  that  ever  lived, 
he  could  not  refufe  a  feemingly  kind  reception 
to  fo  near  a  relation  in  fo  great  diftrefs.  But 


Parliament.  Hift.  p.  3  1  1  —  3  19  .    Hall,  Edw.  IV.  f.  i. 
Stow,  p.  416.    Holingfh.  p.  1313. 

N  3  the 
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A.D.I463.  the  unhappy  Queen,  after  a  long  and  earned 
~"*  '  felicitation,  at  laft  difcovered  that  no  effectual 
fuccours  were  to  be  expected  from  that  quarter; 
and  therefore,  having  obtained  a  loan  of  20,000 
livres,  and  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  commanded 
by  Peter  de  Breze,  fenefchal  of  Normandy,  (lie 
failed  for  England,  and  after  a  very  ftormy 
pafTage  arrived  off  Tinmouth,  about  the  end  of 
this  year.  Being  prevented  from  landing  there, 
her  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  dorm,  many  of  the 
fhips  were  put  on  fliore  near  Bamburgh  caftle, 
and  that  one  in  which  the  Queen  failed  got  into 
Berwick,  with  great  difficulty.  The  French 
troops  took  fhelter  in  Holy  Ifland,  and  werefoon 
attacked  by  a  fuperior  force,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  them  killed  or  taken  ;  but  their  commander, 
with  fome  others,  made  their  efcape  to  Serwick.13 
A.D.I463.  Nothing  could  appear  more  defperate  than  the 
Caufeof  caufe  of  Henry  VI.  and  his  family  at  this  time. 
Almoft  all  their  powerful  friends  in  England  were 
either  killed  in  battle,  put  to  death  on  the  fcaf- 
fold,  or  attainted  and  bammed  out  of  the  kingdom. 
Edward  was  negotiating  truces  with  the  kings  of 
France  and  Scotland,  the  only  princes  from  whom 
they  could  expe6l  affiftance  ;  and  there  was  the 
greateft  probability  that  thefe  negotiations  would 
fucceed  I4.  Henry  Duke  of  Somerfet,  the  nearefl 
relation  and  greateft  fupport  of  the  houfe  of 
Lancafter,  viewing  things  in  this  light,  yielded  to 
defpair,  and  made  his  peace  with  Edward  ;  and 


J  Monftrelet,  t.  3.  p. 91.      Hall,  Edw.IV.  f.a.      Stow,  p.4i6. 
r+  Rym.Foed.tom.il.  p.  502 — 513. 

his 
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his  example  was  followed  by  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  and  A.D.1463. 
many  others IS.     In  a  word,  Henry,  his  Queen,  v< 
and  fon,  were  left  almoft  alone  at  Edinburgh, 
without  friends,  without  money,  and  without  any 
probable  ground  of  hope. 

But  nothing  could  fubdue  the  active  undaunted  Queen 
fpirit  of  Queen  Margaret.  Leaving  her  hufband 
and  fon  at  Edinburgh,  me  failed  from  Kircud- 
bright,  in  Galloway,  Aprils.,  with  four  fhips,  and  France, 
landing  in  Britanny,  obtained  a  preient  of  1 2,000 
crowns  from  that  Duke16.  From  thence  (lie  pro- 
ceeded to  the  court  of  France,  where  me  was  treat- 
ed with  becoming  refpect,  and  flood  godmother  to 
the  only  fon  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  long  after- 
wards Lewis  XII. 1?  Here,  however,  fhe  had  the 
mortification  to  fee  the  ambaffadors  of  King  Ed- 
ward, who  were  negotiating  a  truce,  well  received, 
and  frequently  admitted  to  audiences.  The  truth 
is,  that  Margaret  was  a  very  unwelcome  gueft  at 
the  court  of  France  ;  and,  in  order  to  haften  her 
departure,  Lewis,  after  exacting  from  her  an  ob- 
ligation to  deliver  up  Calais  as  foon  as  it  was  in 
her  power,  privately  gave  her  a  ftnall  body  of 
troops,  with  which  Ihe  arrived  fafe  in  Northum- 
berland, in  the  month  of  O6tober,  expecting  that 
the  people  of  that  country  would  take  up  arms 
in  her  favour.  But  they,  obferving  that  fhe  had 
brought  but  a  fmall  number  of  auxiliaries  from 
France,  in  general  remained  quiet,  which  obliged 
her,  after  taking  a  few  caftles,  to  retire  into  Scot- 
land, were  fhe  fpent  the  winter. l8 

15  Hall,    f.i.     Stow,  p.  416.  Ifi  W.  Wyrcefter,  p.493. 

"7  Villar,  torn.  16.  p.  454.  l8  W.  Wyrcefter,  p.  493,  494. 

N  4  Though 
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A.D.i46>  Though  England  enjoyed  a  kind  of  peace  dur- 
^^7""''  ing  the  abfence  of  Queen  Margaret,  Edward 
tions  taken  feems  tohave  been  under  continual  apprehenfions 
byEdward.  of  an  attack  both  ftQm  Frallce  an(j  Scotland.  To 

guard  againft  thefe  attacks,  he  conftituted  Sir 
John  Neville,  lately  created  Vifcount  Montacute, 
warden  of  the  marches  towards  Scotland,  June  i ., 
with  power  to  array  all  the  men  in  the  northern 
counties,  between  fixteen  and  fixty  years  of  age, 
to  repel  any  invafion  that  might  be  made  in  thofe 
parts19.  In  the  beginning  of  Atigult  he  gave -a 
cormniffion  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  guard  the 
fea,  with  a  certain  number  of  (hips  and  men, 
probably  with  an  intention  to  intercept  Queen 
Margaret  in  her  return  20.  When  he  received 
intelligence  that  flie  had  landed  in  the  north,  he 
came  with  all  poffible  expedition  to  York ;  but 
being  there  informed  that  (he  had  retired  into 
Scotland,  he  returned  into  the  fouth. 2I 
A.D.I464.  Queen  Margaret,  being  determined  to  make 
Queen  an  effort  to  recover  the  crown  which  fhe  had  loft, 
i^feT*  before  tne  truce  between  the  two  Britifh  king- 
England,  doms  was  concluded,  collected  all  the  friends  of 
her  family  who  had  fled  into  Scotland,  engaged 
as  many  of  the  Scots  as  fhe  could,  by  the  pro- 
mife  of  rewards,  and  permiflion  to  plunder,  to 
enter  into  her  fervice  ;  and  joining  all  thefe  to 
her  French  auxiliaries,  formed  a  confiderable 
army,  with  which,  accompanied  by  her  hufband 
and  fon,  fhe  entered  England,  about  the  middle 

"*  Ryrru  Feed.  torn.  zx.  p. 500.  20  Id.  ibid.  p.  506, 

31  Id.  ibid.  p.  510. 

of 
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of  April.     Her  affairs  for  fome  time  wore  a  fa-  A.D.i464. 
vourable    afpect.      The  caftles  of  Bamburgh,  ' — v ' 
Duftanburgh,  and  Alnwick,  were  either  taken 
by  her  troops,   or  delivered  to  her  by  their  go- 
vernors. The  Duke  of  Somerfet,  Sir  Ralph  Percy, 
and  feveral  others,  who  had  made  their  peace 
with  Edward,  on  hearing  of  the  Queen's  fuc- 
ceffes,  flew  to  her  flandard  with  their  followers.2* 

King  Edward  appears  to  have  been  greatly  EdwardV 
alarmed  at  the  defe6Uon  of  his  pretended  friends,  !j^™  ™_d 
and  the  fuccefs  of  his  declared  enemies.   He  dif-  tion«. 
patched  the  Lord  Vifcount  Montacute  into  the 
north,  to  raife  his  forces  in  thofe  parts,  and  ob- 
flrucl;  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  ;  and  ifFued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  every  man  in  Eng- 
land, from  fixteen  to  h'xty,  to  be  ready  to  attend 
him  and  march  againft  his  enemies  at  a  day's 
warning23.  Setting  out  from  London,  attended  by 
a  fplendid  train  of  nobility  and  a  powerful  army, 
he  reached  York  towards  the  end  of  May. 24 

The  fears  of  King  Edward,  and  the  hopes  of  Battles  °F 
Queen  Margaret  were  both  of  Ihort  duration,  and 
the  Lord  Montaeute  had  the  honour  to  difpel  the 
one,  and  to  deftroy  the  other.  He  firft  defeated 
and  killed  the  brave  Sir  Ralph  Percy  at  Hedgeley 
moor  near  Wooller,  April  25. 2S  Having  received 
a  reinforcement  from  the  fouth,  he  advanced  to- 
wards the  main  army  of  the  enemy,  encamped  on 
a  plain  called  the  Levels,  near  Hexham,  attacked 

22  Hall, Ed. IV.  f.  2.     Stow,  p.4i7. 

23  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  1 1.  p.  5  24.  *•*  Id.  ibid.  p.  5 24% 
»  Hall,  f.  a.  Ed.  IV. 

them 
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A.D.i464.  them  in  their  camp,  and,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
'  *  '  ftruggle,  obtained  a  complete  vidlory,  May  15. *6 
King  Henry  made  his  efcape  by  the  fwiftnefs  of 
his  horfe,  and  was  conduced  into  the  cqunty  of 
Lancafler,  where  he  was  kindly  entertained,  and 
long  concealed  by  the  friends  of  his  family27.  As 
a  reward  for  this  deciiive  victory,  the  Lord  Mon- 
tacute  was  immediately  after  created  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
forfeited  eflates  of  the  Percy  family. zs 
TheQueen  Queen  Margaret,  with  her  fon  Prince  Edward, 
ejrcaPedfrom  this  fatal  battle,  but  purfued  a  di£ 
ferent  route  from  King  Henry,  and  were  received 
intoBamburgh  caflleby  Sir  Ralph  Gray21.  From 
thence  they  foon  after  embarked,  with  the  Duke 
of  Exeter,  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  the  famous  lawyer, 
chancellor  to  King  Henry,  fome  ladies,  knights, 
and  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  about  two  hun- 
dred, and  arrived  fafe  at  Sluis  in  Flanders.  After 
vifiting  the  Earl  of  Charolois,  defcended  by  his 
mother  from  the  houfe  of  Lan  caller,  fhe  proceeded 

26  Hall,  f.  2.  Ed.  IV.  W.  Wyrcefler,  p.  498.  27  Hall,  £.?. 

*8  Rym.Fcrd.tom.il.  p. 5 24- 

Z9  If  the  flrange  adventure  mentioned  by  Monftrelet,  the  French 
hiftorian  of  thofe  times,  ever  happened  to  Queen  Margaret  and  her 
fon,  it  vas  moft  probably  in  their  flight  from  this  battle.  That 
writer  relates,  that  the  Queen  and  her  fon,  flying  from  a  battle 
alone,  were  bewildered  in  a  wood,  arid  fell  among  a  gang  of  rob- 
bers,  who  plundered  them  of  their  money,  jewels,  and  every  thing 
valuable ;  that  the  robbers  quarrelling  and  fighting  about  the  divi- 
fion  of  their  booty,  the  Queen  and  Prince  fled,  but  foon  after  met 
with  another  robber,  to  whom  the  Queen  prefented  the  Prince,  faying, 
u  Behold,  my  friend,  the  fon  of  your  King,  I  commit  him  to  your 
"  protection  ;"  with  which  the  robber  was  fo  much  affe&ed,  that  he 
conducted  them  to  the  fea-coaft,  from  whence  they  failed.  Monfl. 
torn.  3.  p.  96. 

to 
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to  the  court  of  his  father,  Philip,  the  good  Duke  AJ).i464. 
of  Burgundy,  the  mod  magnificent  prince  of  his  L 
age.  Though  Philip  had  long  been  on  ill  terms 
with  her  and  her  family,  he  received  the  difcon- 
folate  Queen  with  the  greater!  tendernefs,  enter- 
tained  her  and  her  friends  in  the  moll  fplendid 
manner,  and  having  made  her  many  valuable 
prefents,  he  lent  her,  under  a  proper  guard,  into 
Lorrain,  where  flie  fettled,  with  her  fon  and 
principal  followers,  in  a  caftle  given  her,  with 
the  eftate  annexed  to  it,  by  her  father  Renie, 
Duke  of  Anjou,  and  titular  King  of  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Jerufalem. 30 

The  battle  of  Hexham  was  very  fatal  to  the  Execu- 
friends  of  the  houfe  of  Lane-after.  Befides  thofe  tions* 
who  fell  in  the  action,  many  of  them  loft  their 
lives  on  the  fcaffold.  Henry  Duke  of  Somerfet 
was  taken,  and  beheaded  the  day  after,  at  Hex- 
ham,  with  four  others :  William  Taylbois,  Earl 
of  Kyme,  Thomas  Lord  Roos,  Robert  Lord 
Hungerford,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fynderne,  were 
taken  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  and  beheaded 
at  Newcaftle ;  and  twelve  knights  and  gentlemen 
were  carried  to  York,  and  there  executed31. 
Many  of  the  fugitives  had  taken  {belter  in  the 
caftle  of  Bamburgh,  which  was  befieged  by  the 
Earls  of  Warwick  and  Northumberland.  The 
garrifon  capitulated  in  July,  and  the  gover- 
nor, Sir  Ralph  Gray,  was  beheaded  at  Don- 
cafter. 3a 


30  W.  Wyrcefter,  p.497«     Monftrelet,  tom.^.  p. 96. 
«'  W.  Wyrcefter,  p.49S.  32  Id.  ^499. 
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A.D.I464.      To  complete  Edward's  good  fortune,  all  the 
*-"""      J  caftles  in  the  north  were  reduced  in  the  courfe 
Scotland,    of  this  fummer ;  and  a  long  truce  of  fifteen  years 
with  Scotland  was  concluded,  at  York,  June  i., 
by  which  the  King  of  Scots  engaged  to  give  no 
aid  or  protection  to  King  Henry,  his  queen,  or 
Ion,    or  any   of  their   adherents  33.      Edward, 
having  thus  reduced  the  north  to  a  (late  of  per- 
fect tranquillity,  returned  into  the  fouth,  by 
flow  journeys,  {pending  the  laft  months  of  this 
year  at  different  places  by  the  way. 34 
Edward          jn  tjlat  interval  of  tranquillity  which  Edward 

declares  his  ^  __. 

marriage,  enjoyed  when  Queen  Margaret  was  at  the  court 
of  France,  he  formed  a  connection  which  in* 
volved  himfelf,  his  family,  and  his  fubjects,  in 
many  calamities.  Being  young  and  amorous, 
he  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of  Elizabeth 
Widville,  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey  of  Groby, 
and  daughter  of  Jaqueline  de  Luxemburg!] , 
Duchefs  of  Bedford,  by  her  fecond  huiband, 
Richard  Widville,  Lord  Rivers.  Having  tried 
all  the  arts  of  fedu6lion  in  vain,  he  was  prompted 
by  the  violence  of  his  paffion  to  marry  her  pri- 
vately, at  Grafton,  May  i.  A.D.  1463. 3S  Con- 
fcious  of  the  imprudence  of  this  ftep,  he  kept  it 
a  profound  fecret  during  the  troubles  which  en- 
fued.  Thefe  troubles  being  now  over,  Edward 
thought  it  a  proper  time  to  difcover  the  im- 
portant fecret :  which  he  did,  at  Reading, 
September  29.,  this  year,  when  Elizabeth  was 

3J  Nicolfon's  Border-Laws,  p.  a6.     Rym.  Feed.   torn.  u.  p.  515. 
*  Id.  ibid.  p. 531—  538. 

3S  Fragment,  ad   finem  Sproti   Chron.   p.  293.     Fabian,  vol.  2. 
f.  ai6. 
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led  to  the  abbey  church  of  that  place,  by  the  A.D.M64. 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  U 
and  there  declared  Queen  of  England,  and  re- 
ceived the  compliments  of  all  the  great  men 
who  were  prefent 35.  The  part  a6led  by  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  in  this  folemnity  makes  it  very  im- 
probable that  he  had  been  employed  in  nego- 
tiating a  marriage  between  Edward  and  the 
Princefs  Bona,  lifter  to  the  Queen  of  France, 
and  that  he  was  enraged  at  the  King  for  not 
completing  that  marriage ;  though  this  is  aiTerted 
by  many  of  our  hiftorians,  both  ancient  and 
modern. 37 

The  inconveniency  of  the  marriage  of  a  fove-  Favour* 
reign  with  one  of  his  own  fubjefts  foon  appeared 
on  this  occafion.  The  court  was  immediately 
crowded  with  the  Queen's  relations,  who  ingrofled  relauons- 
the  royal  favour,  and  obtained  every  thing  their 
avarice  or  ambition  prompted  themtodefire.  The 
Queen's  father  was  created  Earl  Rivers,  appointed 
treafurer  of  the  exchequer,  and  conftable  of  Eng- 
land j — her  eldeft  brother,  Anthony,  was  married 
to  the  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Scales,  with 
whom  he  obtained  that  title  and  a  great  eftate;  — 
John,  another  of  her  brothers,  married  the  old 
Duchefs  of  Norfolk,  a  lady  of  immenfe  fortune  ; 
— the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
the  King's  niece,  was  given  in  marriage  to  Sir 
Thomas  Grey,  one  of  the  Queen's  fons  by  her 
former  hufband  j — five  of  heriifters  were  inaihort 

36  W.  Wyrcefter,  p. 500. 

37  Hall,   Ed.  IV.  £.5.     Stow,  p.4i8.     Habington,  p.  437.     Ho- 
Hnglh.  p.677.    Grafton,  p. 665.    Polyd.  Virg.  p-5 13.    Hume,  rol.  a. 
P'393-  edit.  1763. 

time 
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AD.  1464.  time  married  to  the  heirs  of  five  of  the  greateft 
families  in  England 38.  Such  a  prodigious  flow  of 
profperity  could  hardly  fail  to  renderthis  favourite 
family  a  little  infolent,  and  to  draw  upon  them  the 
envy  and  indignation  of  thofe  from  whom  they  in- 
tercepted the  fmiles  and  bounty  of  their  fove- 
reign.  But  thefe  paffions  did  not  appear  immedi- 
,  ately,  nor  produce  any  fatal  effect  for  fome  time. 

A.D.I46.?.  Secure  on  the  fide  of  Scotland  by  the  late  truce 
^or  fifteen  years,  Edward  laboured  to  procure 
fimilar  fecurity  from  the  princes  on  the  conti- 
nent, that  the  Lancaftrians  might  not  receive  aid 
from  any  quarter,  to  enable  them  to  diflurb  his 
government.  With  this  view,  he  lent  the  great 
Earl  of  Warwick,  at  the  head  of  a  fplendid  em- 
bafly,  in  the  fpring  of  this  year,  to  negotiate 
treaties  of  peace,  or  truces,  with  the  Earl  of  Cha- 
rolois,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Britanny,  and 
the  King  of  France,  who  had  all  difcovered  fome 
companion  for  the  exiled  family.  But  the 
ambafladors  found  all  thefe  princes  fo  keenly 
engaged  in  the  war  called  the  Public-good,  that 
they  had  little  leifure  to  attend  to  negotiations ; 
which  is  probably  the  reafons  that  the  commiffions 
to thefameambalfadors  were  renewed thefucceed- 
ing  year,  when  fhort  truces  were  concluded. 39 

Coronation      In  the  mean  time  Edward  was  employed  at 

Queen.  home  in  preparing  for  the  coronation  of  his  be- 
loved confort.  In  honour  of  that  folemnitys 

39  Dugdale,  vol.  2.  p.  231.  W.  Wyrcefter,  p. 501—  506.  Rym. 
Feed.  torn.  n.  p.  581.. 

39  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  II.  p.J49— 543«  p.  562 — j6£.  W.  Wyr- 
cefter, p.  5  03, j  04. 
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he  made  no  fewer  than  thirty-feven  knights  of  A.D.I46.J. 
the  Bath,  on  Thurfday  May  23. ;  among  whom  '-  ~*~— f 
were  feveral  of  the  chief  nobility.  On  Friday 
the  Queen  was  met  at  Shooters-hill  by  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  London,  nobly 
mounted,  and  richly  drefled,  and  conducted  to 
the  Tower ;  from  whence,  on  Saturday,  (he  was 
carried  in  a  horfe-litter,  preceded  by  the  new- 
made  knights,  to  Weftminfter,  where  (he 'was 
crowned  on  Sunday,  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, with  the  tifual  ceremonies  4°.  After 
the  coronation,  magnificent  tournaments  were 
held  at  Weftminfter  feveral  days. 

The  unhappy  Henry  VI.  after  fufferingmany  Henry  vi. 
hardships  in  his  concealment,  among  the  friends 
of  his  family,  in  the  counties  of  Weftmoreland 
and  Lancafter,  was  betrayed  by  a  monk,  and 
apprehended  by  Sir  James  Harington,  as  he  fat 
at  dinner  in  Waddington-hall,  one  day  in  the 
month  of  July.  Sir  James,  with  the  afliftance 
of  fome  friends,  conducted  the  captive  king  to 
London :  for  which  fervice  he  received  a  grant 
of  the  forfeited  eftates  of  Sir  Richard  Tunftell41. 
Henry  was  met  at  Iflington  by  his  greatefl 
enemy,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  commanded 
his  feet  to  be  tied  to  the  ftirrups,  and  in  other 
refpects  treated  him  with  great  indignity 4* :  a 
fufficient  proof  that  the  Earl  had  as  yet  no  in- 
tention of  quarrelling  with  Edward,  or  of  railing 
Henry  again  to  the  throne.  In  this  diigrace- 

40  W.  Wyrcefter,  p.  501— 503. 

41  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xi»  p. 548.     W.  Wyraefter,  p. 504. 

42  Stow,  p.  419. 

ful 
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A.D.  14*5.  ful  pofture  the  fallen  monarch  was  conduced 
u-~~v — '  through  the  ftreets  of  London,  after  a  procla- 
mation had  been  made,  that  no  perfon  mould 
fhew  him  any  marks  of  companion  or  refpecl;. 
When  the  proceffion  reached  Tower-hill,  he  was 
compelled  to  ride  three  times  round  the  pillory, 
and  then  lodged  in  the  Tower,  where  he  was 
treated  with  a  degree  of  contempt  and  cruelty 
which  to  a  generous  fpirit  would  have  been 
worfe  than  death. 43 

Magnifi-  George  Nevile,  chancellor  of  England,  and 
centfeaft.  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  had  been  tranf- 
lated,  in  the  fummer  of  this  year,  from  the  fee 
of  Exeter  to  that  of  York,  and  was  enthroned  in 
September,  with  aftonifhing  expence  and  pomp. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  King's  brother,  and 
almoft  all  the  nobility,  bifhops,  and  great  men  of 
the  kingdom,  were  prefent  at  the  magnificent 
feaft  on  that  occaiion,  except  the  Queen's  rela- 
tions; which  feems  to  indicate  that  a  coolnefs  had 
now  commenced  between  them  and  the  family  of 
the  Neviles,  to  whom  Edward  owed  his  crown.44 
A.D.I466.  But  this  coolnefs  had  not  come  to  a  great 
Princefs  height,  nor  was  there  as  yet  any  appearance  of 
an  open  breach  between  Edward  and  his  power- 
ful benefactors.  For  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had 
the  honour  to  Hand  godfather  to  the  Princefs 
Elifabeth,  of  whom  the  Queen  was  delivered, 
February  1 1.,  at  Weftminfter :  the  Duchefies  of 
York  and  Bedford,  the  two  grandmothers  of  the 
royal  infant,  were  the  godmothers. 4/ 

*»  Monftrelet,  torn.  3.  p.  119. 

«  Leland's  Colleflanea,  vol.  6.  p.  3 — 14* 

«  W.  Wjrcefter,  p.joj. 

While 
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While  Edward  enjoyed  the  greater!  profperity,  A.D.i466. 
and  his  court  was  a  fcene  of  inceffant  triumph  and 
fefiivity,  thofe  unhappy  noblemen  who  had  fol- 
lowed  the  fortunes  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  were  trians. 
reduced  to  great  diftrefs.  Philip  de  Comities,  a 
writer  of  undoubted  credit,  afferts,  that  he  had 
feen  Henry  Holland  Duke  of  Exeter  walking  on 
foot  without  (hoes,  and  begging  his  bread  from 
houfe  to  houfe :  a  (I range  reverfe  of  fortune  for 
one  of  the  firft  princes  of  the  blood  of  England, 
hufband  to  the  elded  fifter  of  the  reigning  King  I 
The  Duke  of  Somerfet,  and  feveral  other  great 
men  (as  the  lame  author  tells  us)  were  in  greater 
mifery  than  common  beggars.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, when  informed  of  their  diftrefs,  fettled 
fmall  pen  (ions  upon  them  barely  fufficient  for 
their  fubilflence. 46 

The  fecret jealoufyand  mutualdiflikewhich  had  A.D.  1467. 
early  taken  place  between  the  Queen's  relations  ^"f^0" 
and  the  powerful  family  of  the  Neviles,  gradually  of  theNe- 
increafed,  and  now  began  to  appear  openly.  The  viles* 
Widviles  viewed  the  immenfe  wealth,  prodigious 
power  and  exteniive  influence  of  the  three  bro- 
thers, Richard  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salifbury, 
John  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  George  Arch- 
biiliop  of  York,  and  chancellor  of  England,  with 
jealoufy  and  terror,  and  ardently  defired  to  dimi- 
nifh  their  wealth,  power,  and  influence,  in  order 
to  increafe  their  own.  By  degrees  they  prevailed 
upon  Edward  to  enter  into  their  views  ;  and  a 
refolution  was  formed  to  bring  down  the  Neviles 
from  that  towering  pitch  of  greatnefs  to  which 

46  Memoires  de  Comines,  edit. Bruflelle,  torn.  i.  p.  iSj. 

VOL.  ix.  o  *  they 
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A.D.I46;.  they  had  attained.  In  confequenee  of  this  refolu- 
k"  v  '  tion,  the  King  went  to  the  Archbifbop  of  York's 
houfe,  where  that  prelate  was  confined  by  lick- 
nefs,  June  8.,  and  demanded  the  feals,  which  he 
received,  and  foon  after  delivered  to  theBifhop  of 
Bath  and  Wells 47.  In  a  parliament  that  was  then 
fitting  at  Weftminfter,  an  act  was  patted  em- 
powering the  King  to  refume  the  eftates  he  had 
given  away  (with  fojme  exceptions)  fince  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne  48.  This  act  (it  is  faid)  was 
chiefly  intended  againfl  the  Neviles,  who  had  ob- 
.tained  grants  of  feveral  forfeited  eftates,  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  fervices  in  railing  the  King  to  the 
.throne.  The  King  immediately  refumed  two  ma- 
nors, which  he  had  granted  to  the  Archbiihop  of 
York  ;  but  abftained  from  the  further  execution 
of  that  act  againft  the  family  for  fome  time. 
Negotia-  Whilethefe  ungenerous  attacks  were  made  upon 
Warwick  ^s  ^en<^s  an^  family,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was 
abfent  on  an  embaffy  at  the  court  of  France49.  He 
was  received  at  that  court  (then  at  Rouen)  with 
all  the  honours  that  could  have  been  paid  the 
greateft  monarch.  The  artful  Lewis,  who  ar- 
dently defired  an  union  with  the  King  of  England 
againft  his  mortal  enemy  the  Earl  of  Charolois, 
to  whom  he  knew  Warwick  was  no  friend,  met  him 
.feven  leagues  from  Rouen,  conducted  him  into 
that  city,  with  a  folemn  proceffion  of  all  the  cler- 
gy, June  7.,  entertained  him  twelve  days  in  the 
moft  fplendid  manner,  and  made  him  the  mod 


47  Rym. Feed.  torn.  ii.  p. 578. 

*'  Parliament.  Hift.  v.  a.  p.  319.     W.  Wyrcefter,  p.  508. 

49  Rym.  toed.  torn. 1 1.  p.j78. 
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magnificent  prefents50.  After  concluding  a  truce  A.D.I46/. 
for  eighteen  months,  the  Earl  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  arrived  in  London,  July  5.,  the  day  on 
which  the  parliament  was  diflblved51.  He  was  fol- 
lowed into  England  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Narbon 
and  the  baftard  of  Bourbon,  who  made  Edward 
the  moil  tempting  offers  to  engage  him  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  court  of  France 52.  But  thefe 
offers  came  too  late,  and  were  rejected. 

Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  fon  Charles 
Earl  of  Charolois,  earneftly  defired  to  form  a  con- 
federacy with  England  again  ft  France.  In  order 
to  accompliih  this,  they  lent  the  baftard  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  the  beginning  of  June,  to  the  court  of 
England,  under  the  pretence  of  performing  cer- 
tain feats  of  arms  with  Anthony  Lord  Scales,  the 
Queen's  brother,  but  in  reality  topropofe  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Earl  of  Charolois  and  the  Lady 
Margaret,  King  Edward's  lifter.  Nothing  could 
be  more  pleating  to  Edward  than  this  propofal,  as 
it  procured  an  honourable  fettlement  to  a  beloved 
lifter,  deprived  the  houfe  of  Lancaiter  of  its  chief 
fupport,  and  fecured  a  powerful  confederate  to 
himfelf  in  profecuting  his  claims  in  France.  Com- 
miflioners  were  appointed  on  both  fides  to  fettle 
the  terms  of  the  marriage  ;  and  in  the  mean-time 
Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy  died,  and  Charles  fuc- 
ceeded  to  all  his  vaft  dominions  53.  This  event 
made  an  alliance  with  that  prince  ftill  more  de- 
li r  able. 

5*  Contmuat.  of  Monftrelet,  p.  33.          *'  W.  Wyrcefter,  p. 510. 

5J  Id.  ibid.  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  u.  p.  5 80. 
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A.D.i467.     The  Earl  of  Warwick,  foon  after  his  return  from 
TheNe-'1  ^rance'  went  Jnto  the  north,  in  fome  degree  of 
viles  dif-     difcontent,  which  was  not  diminifhed  by  his  con- 
contented.  verfatjons  wjth  his  two  brothers,  particularly  with 
the  Archbifhop  of  York.     It  is  not,  however, 
probable,  that  either  the  Earl  or  his  brothers  as 
yet  entertained  any  thoughts  of  pulling  down 
Edward,  and  refloring  Henry  VI.  to  the  throne. 
Marriage        All  preliminaries  having  been  fettled  by  the 
and  peace   commjfljoners    the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Mar- 

with  Jour-  **-*  tt          i 

gundy.  garet  with  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  finally 
agreed  to  by  Edward  in  a  great  council  held  at 
Kingllon-upon-Thames,  October  i.,  to  be  cele- 
brated as  foon  as  a  difpenfation  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Pope.  But  that  proved  more  difficult 
than  was  expected  (owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
King  of  France  at  the  court  of  Rome),  and  re- 
tarded the  marriage  more  than  fix  months  S4.  At 
the  fame  time,  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  rather  a  long 
truce  of  thirty  years,  was  concluded  between 
Edward  and  his  future  brother-in-law  5S.  The 
,  King,  Queen,  and  court,  made  a  progrefs  north- 
ward, and  celebrated  the  feafl  of  Chriftmas  at 
Coventry. &t> 

A.D.I46*.  While  the  court  remained  at  Coventry,  a  kind 
Reconcilia-  of  reconciliation  was  made  between  the  Queen's 
relations  and  theNevile  family,  by  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  fome  common  friends.  The  Archbifhop  of 
York  had  a  meeting  with  Earl  Rivers,  theQueen's 
father,  at  Nottingham,  in  which  all  prelimina- 
ries were  fettled ;  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick 

54  W.  Wyrcefter,  p.  511.  55  'Ryra  Feed.  t.u.  p.  591. 

*  W.  Wyrcedcr,  p.  5 12. 
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attended  a  great  council  at  Coventry,  in  January,  A.D.i468c 
when  he  was  publicly  reconciled  to  the  Lords  v /*° 
Herbert,  Stafford,  and  Audley,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  Queen's  lifters.     The  King  was  fo  well 
pleafed  with  the  part  the  Archbiihop  had  acted 
in  this  affair,  that  he  reftored  the  two  manors 
he  had  taken  from  him  57.     But  it  is  probable 
this  reconciliation  was  not  very  cordial ;  it  is 
certain  it  was  not  very  lading. 

No  King  of  England  had  ever  taken  fo  much  intended 


parns  tofecure  the  friendfhip  of  foreign  princes  i 
as  Edward  IV.  Befides  the  long  truce  with  Scot- 
land, he  contracted  alliances  with  the  Kings  of 
Arragon,  Caftile,and  Denmark,  and  with  the  two 
potent  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Britanny ss.  In 
this  policy  he  had  thefe  two  ends  in  view  —  to 
prevent  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  from  receiving 
aid  from  any  of  thofe  princes  —  and  to  procure 
their  affiflance  in  an  attempt  he  intended  to 
make  for  the  recovery  of  the  Englifh  dominions 
in  France.  He  communicated  this  intention  to 
a  parliament  at  Weftminfter,  in  May,  and  it  met 
with  the  hearty  approbation  of  that  affembly, 
which  granted  no  lefs  than  two  tenths  and  two 
fifteenths,  to  enable  him  to  execute  his  defign'59. 
But  internal  commotions  foon  diverted  all 
thoughts  of  foreign  conquefts. 

All  the  preliminaries  of  the  marriage  of  the  Marriage. 
Lady  Margaret  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  be- 
ing fully  fettled,  me  rode  through  the  ftreets  of 
London  behind  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  June  18.  j 

57  W.  Wyrcefter,  ^512,513. 

58  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  u.  p.523— 6c6.  631. 

59  ParL  Hift.  vol.  a.  p.  3 3  3. 
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A.D.i46S.  embarked  at  Margate,  July  i. ;  arrived  next  day 
at  Sluis ;  and  was  married  with  great  folemnity 
at  Dam,  July  9. 6o 

Riding  before  the  Lady  Margaret  in  that  pro- 
ceffion  was  not  the  only  mark  of  refpect  and  con- 
fidence  that  Edward  conferred  on  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  about  this  time.  Several  gentlemen 
having  been  apprehended,  and  accufed  of  cor- 
refponding  with  Queen  Margaret,  the  King 
granted  a  coromiffion  to  his  own  two  brothers, 
the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  with  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, his  brother,  to  lit  in  judgment  upon  them 
at  Guildhall  in  July.  The  two  Earls  acted  with 
great  zeal  in  the  execution  of  this  commiffion ; 
and  very  unjuftifiable  methods  were  ufed  to  pro- 
cure evidence  againfl  the  prifoners;  of  whom 
fome  were  condemned  and  executed61.  This 
feems  to  afford  a  fufficient  proof  that  Edward 
did  not  as  yet  fufpect  Warwick  or  his  brother  of 
difaffection. 

A.D.i469.  George  Duke  of  Clarence  had  long  been  dif- 
ciarence  contented.  He  thought  himfelf  neglected  by 
married,  the  King  his  brother,  and  imputed  that  neglect 
to  the  influence  of  the  Queen's  relations,  againfl 
whom  he  entertained  the  mod  violent  animoftty. 
Their  common  hatred  of  the  fame  perfons  natu- 
rally produced  an  intercourfe  and  communica- 
tion of  councils  between  Clarence  and  the  Earl 
of  Warwick ;  and  this  intercourfe  gradually  im- 
proved into  an  intimate  union  of  interefts,  which 
was  at  laft  cemented  by  a  marriage  between  the 

60  Stow,  £.421.  6l  W.Wyrcefter,  p-515. 
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Duke  and  the  Lady  Habella,  the  eldeft  of  the  A,D.i469. 
Earl's- two  daughters,  and  one  of  the  heirefles 
of  his  great  eftate.     This  marriage  was  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp,  at  Calais,  July  n.,  by 
the  Archbifhop  of  York. 6i 

In  the  mean-time  a  dangerous  infurreetion  of  infurrec- 
the  farmers  and  common  people  took  place  in  y^kfoire. 
Yorkfbire ;  occaiioned  by  the  officers  of  the  hoi- 
pital  of  St.  Leonard's  at  York  violently  exacting 
certain  quantities  of  corn,  which  the  farmers  re- 
fufed  to  pay.  Many  of  our  hiftorians  infinuate, 
that  this  infurrection  was  raifed  by  the  emhTaries 
of  the  Nevile  family;  but  this  is  very  improbable, 
as  it  was  certainly  oppofed  by  one  of  the  heads  of 
that  family.  For  when  the  infurgents  amounted 
to  15,000  men,  and  approached  the  gates  of 
York,  John  Nevile,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
railing  a  body  of  his  braved  followers,  attacked 
and  defeated  them,  took  their  leader,  called 
Robin  of  Redfdale,  an  d  beheaded  him  on  the  field. 
The  approach  of  night  prevented  any  purfuit. e3 

But  though  the  infurgents  were  defeated,  they  Battle  of 
were  not  difperfed;  and  they  foon  found  leaders  Banbui7- 
of  greater  abilities,  and  higher  rank,  than  Robin 
of  Redfdale.  Thefe  were,  Sir  Henry  Nevile  and 
Sir  John  Caniers;  who,leavingtheneighbourhood 
of  York,  directed  their  march  fouth  ward.  As  foon 
as  Edward  heard  of  this  infurrection,  he  fent  the 
Lord  Herbert,  lately  created  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  the  Lord  Stafford,  created  Earl  of  Devon,  at 
the  head  of  a  confiderable  army,  to  meet  and  en- 
counter  the  enemy.  When  the  two  Earls,  with 

61  Hall,  Ed.  IV.  f.  9.     Stow,  p. 421.  *3  Hall,  f.  n. 
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A.D.i469.  their  forces,  arrived  at  Banbury,  they  quarrelled 
"""*  '  fo  violently  about  their  lodgings,  that  the  Earl  of 
Devon  withdrew  the  troops  under  his  command; 
and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  his  diviflon  of 
the  army,  confifting  chiefly  of  Welmmen,  was 
defeated  by  the  infurgents  at  Edgecote  in  North- 
amptonmire,  about  three  miles  from  Banbury, 
July  26. 64  The  victors  (as  was  ufual  in  thofe 
tim  es)  flain  ed  their  1  aurels  with  ra  uch  blood,  which 
they  ihed  after  the  battle.  The  Earl  of  Pern- 
broke,  his  brother  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  and  ten 
other  gentlemen,  were  beheaded  on  the  field. 
Richard  Earl  Rivers,  the  Queen's  father,  and  Sir 
John  Widvile,  her  brother,  being  taken  in  the 
forefi  of  Dean,  were  carried  to  Northampton,  and 
put  to  death  on  a  fcarTold,  without  any  trial. 6s 
Warwick  It  was  reported  (fays  a  contemporary  writer), 
withEd^  tnat  thefe  things  were  done  by  the  confent  of 
ward.  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  and  this,  which  was  then 
only  a  vague  report,  had  been  adopted  by  many 
hiilorians  as  an  undoubted  truth  66.  There  is 
the  clearefl  evidence,  that  King  Edward  himfelf 
entertained  no  fuch  fufpicion;  for  he  conflituted 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Auguft  17.,  chief  jufli. 
ciary  of  South  Wales,  and  gave  him  feverai 
other  offices  of  power  and  trufl,  which  had  been 
held  by  his  favourite  the  late  Earl  of  Pembroke; 
which  he  certainly  would  not  have  done,  if  he  had 
fufpected  that  Warwick  had  any  connexion  with 
rebels  who  had  murdered  his  own  father  and. 
brother-in-law. 61 

64  Fragment,  ad  finem  Sproti  Chren.  p.joo.     Stow,  p.  422. 

65  Stow,  p.  4*3.  Hall,  £.13.  66  Fragment.  p»  301. 
67  Ryra.  Feed,  tom.ii.  p.  647, 
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But  though  Edward  at  that  time  placed  great 
confidence  in  the  attachment  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
v/ick,  that  confidence  did  not  continue  much 
longer.  For  he  granted  a  commiffion  to  John  Edward 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  John  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  J^ 
Anthony  late  Lord  Scales,  now  Earl  Rivers,  clarence, 
dated  at  Weftminfter,  i6th  November  this  year, 
to  array  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  in 
the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  againfl  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  other  rebels,  who  had 
confpired  to  deliver  King  Henry".  The  im- 
mediate caufe  of  this  violent  rupture  between 
King  Edward  and  his  brother  Clarence  and  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  is  not  certainly  known,  fome 
aligning  one  caufe  and  fome  another,  and  none 
of  them  very  probable.  It  is  only  certain,  that 
the  royal  brothers  had  long  been  diffatisfied  with 
each  other's  conduct ;  and  when  they  were  in 
that  flate  of  mind,  a  fmall  fpark  might  raife  a 
mighty  flame. 

Henry  Percy,  fon  and  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Nor-  Percy  fa. 
thumberland  who  was  flam  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
Towton,  had  been  from  that  time  kept  a  prifoner 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  while  John  Nevile, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  enjoyed  his  title 
and  eflate.  Edward  (it  is  faid)  caufed  lecret 
hints  to  be  conveyed  to  the  friends  of  the  Percy 
family,  to  prefent  petitions  to  him  for  the  reflora- 
tion  of  their  imprifoned  chief  to  his  liberty,  and 
the  eflates  and  honours  of  his  anceftors.  In  con- 
fequence  of  thefe  petitions,  young  Henry  was 
let  at  liberty,  October  27.,  and  foon  after  re- 
ilored  to  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland  69. 

68  Rytn.  Feed.  torn.  xx.  p  649.  6*  Id.  ibid.  p.64?. 
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A.D.I469.  The  lofs  of  fo  much  power  and  wealth  at  once 

u— v — '  could  not  but  be  very  difagreeable  to  the  Nevile 

family ;  and  this  might  be  one  caufe  of  their 

difcovering  their  difaii'e6lion  to  Edward  at  this 

time. 

A.D.I47Q.  But  as  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced  for 
liatioiTbe-  military  operations,  conciliating  meafures  were 
tweenthe  adopted  by  the  court.  John  Nevile,  who  had 
aalnct  been  deprived  of  the  title  of  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, was  raifed  to  the  higher  title  of  Marquis 
of  Montague  ;  and  his  eldeil  fon,  George,  was 
created  Duke  of  Bedford,  January  5.,  and  flat- 
tered with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  Princefs 
Elizabeth,  the  King's  eldeft  daughter,  in  mar- 
riage70. In  a  word,  the  reconciliation  between 
the  court/and  the  family  of  the  Neviles,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  memorable  year,  was,  in  appear- 
ance at  lead,  fb  complete,  that  Edward  granted 
a  com  million,  at  Waltham  Abbey,  March  7.,  to 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
to  array  all  the  men  able  to  bear  arms  in  the 
county  of  Worcefter,  and  to  conduct  them  to  the 
army  the  King  was  railing  again  ft  certain  rebels.71 
Rebellion.  The  rebels  mentioned  in  this  commiffion  were 
commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Wells,  eldeft  fon  of 
Richard  Lord  Wells,  and  other  gentlemen  of  Lin. 
colnfhire.  They  drove  Sir  Robert  Burgh,  who 
held  a  place  in  the  King's  houfehold,  out  of  the 
county,  demolilhed  his  caftle,plundered  his  eftate, 
and  declared  for  King  Henry.  This  infurre6tton 
was  probably  a  part  of  that  plan  which  the  Duke 

70  Dugdale  Baron,  vol.  i.  p.  338. 

71  Rym,  Feed.  torn.  n.  p. 65*. 
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of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  formed  A,D.i47o. 
for  their  own  defence,  againft  the  indignation  of  ^ 
Edward,  when  he  denounced  them  rebels ;  and 
it  had  broke  out  before  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  acquainting  the  leaders  of  it  with  their  recon- 
ciliation to  the  court.  Edward  fent  for  Richard 
Lord  Wells  with  a  folemn  promife  for  his  fafety ; 
and  directed  him  to  write  to  his  fon,  command- 
ing him  to  lay  down  his  arms.  Not  trufting  to 
the  fuccefs  of  this  fcheme,  he  raifed  an  army, 
with  which  he  marched  northward,  carrying  with 
him  the  Lord  Wells. 72 

Before  Edward  fet  out  on  his  march,  he  paid  a  Plot, 
viiit  to  George  Nevile  Archbifhop  of  York,  at  his 
houfe  of  Moor-park,  and  when  wafhing  before 
fupper,  he  received  private  notice  from  John 
Ratcliff,  one  of  his  attendants,  that  100  men  at 
arms  were  ready  to  feize  his  perfon  ".  Alarmed 
at  this  notice  he  went  fuddenly  out  of  the  houfe, 
mounted  his  horfe,  and  rode  off  full  fpeed  to 
Windfor.  '4 

Not  only  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  but  alfo  the  clarence 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  were  and  War- 
enraged  at  this  abrupt  retreat  of  the  King,  as  in-  ^  their 
dicating  a  rooted  diflruft,  and  reflecting  highly  forces. 
upon   their   honour.       They    immediately   dif- 
patched  a  meflenger  to  Sir  Robert  Wells,  entreat- 
ing him  not  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  promifing 

72  Stow,  p.4*3.     Poly d.  Virgil,  p. 5 1 8.  "  Fragment,  p.  301. 

74  This  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  that  romantic  incredible  tale 
related  by  almoft  all  our  hiftorians,  —  that  Edward  was  at  this  time 
taken  prifoner  by  Warwick,  and  fent  to  his  caftle  at  Middleham  in 
Yorkfhire,  from  which  he  made  his  efcape,  through  the  too  great 
indulgence  of  the  Archbifliop  of  York,  his  keeper, 
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A.D.i47o.  to  join  him  with  a  powerful  reinforcement  as  foon 
v-""~v     '  as  poffible ;  and  in  order  to  perform  that  pro- 
mife,  the  Duke  and  Earl  fet  out  for  Warwick  to 
collect  their  forces. 7S 

But  all  their  fchemes  were  ruined  by  the  ra(h- 
nefs  of  Sir  Robert  Wells.  When  Edward  with 
his  army  reached  Stamford,  and  found  that  Sir 
Robert  was  ftill  in  arms,  and  paid  no  regard  to 
the  commands  of  his  father,  he  was  fo  incenfed, 
that,  forgetting  his  promife,  he  commanded  his 
father  the  Lord  Wells  to  be  beheaded.  A  bafe 
and  barbarous  a6lion !  which  rendered  the  fon  fo 
impatient  for  revenge,  that,  without  waiting  for 
Warwick,  he  gave  the  King  battle,  was  de- 
feated, taken  prifoner,  and  foon  after  beheaded 
at  Stamford,  with  Sir  Thomas  Dimmock,  and 
fome  other  leaders  of  the  infurgents.  The  un- 
happy fufferers  acknowledged,  in  their  lad  mo- 
mpnts,  that  they  had  been  encouraged  to  periift 
in  their  rebellion  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  which  gave  Edward  full 
information  of  their  defection. l6 

Clarence         When  the  Duke  and  Earl,  who  were  then  at 
^ckTe""    Warwick>  heard  of  tne  Defeat  of  their  friends  at 
volt.          Stamford,  they  marched  with  the  fmall  number 
of  troops  they  had  raifed  in  a  few  days,  into  Lan- 
cafliire  (fpreading  as  they  proceeded  the  moll  in- 
flammatory reports  againft  Edward),  in  hopes 
that  Thomas  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  married  the 
Earl's  fifter,  would  join  them  in  their  revolt ; 
which  he  refufed  to  do.     They  then  intended  to 

7S  Clauf.  10.  Ed.  IV.  apud  Carte,  vol.  a.  p.  780. 
»'  Id.  ibid.     Contin.  Hift.  Croyl.  p. 55 3. 
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march  into  Yorkihire,  where  they  had  many  AD.  147°' 
friends.  But  they  were  foon  informed,  that  Ed-  '  r" 
ward,  with  his  vi6lorious  army,  was  already  at 
York,  and  had  publifhed  from  thence,  March  20., 
a  fevere  proclamation  againfl  the  fpreaders  of 
falfe  reports 77.  From  the  fame  place  he  pub- 
lifhed, March  24.,  a  long  declaration,  acquaint- 
ing his  fubjecls  with  the  treafonable  defigns  of 
which  his  brother  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick were  accufed  ;  and  that  he  had  fummoned 
them,  by  a  herald,  to  appear  before  him, 
March  28.,  to  anfwer  tothefe  accufations,  under 
the  pain  of  being  declared  traitors.  As  they  did 
not  appear,  they  were  accordingly  proclaimed 
rebels,  at  Nottingham,  March  3i.7S 

Defpairing  to  raife  an  army  in  the  north,  Cla-  Clarence 
rence  and  Warwick  retired,  or  rather  fled  into  the  ^nick  rear" 


weft,  in  order  to  make  their  efcape  to  the  conti-  fufedad- 

mitance 
into  Calais. 


nent ;  and  Edward  purfued  them  with  fo  much  mit*nce 


ardour,  that  he  marched  from  Nottingham  to 
Exeter  in  fifteen  days  7Q.  The  fugitives,  having 
procured  a  fufficient  number  of  mips,  embarked, 
about  the  fame  time,  at  Dartmouth,  with  their 
families  and  mofl  attached  friends,  directing  their 
courfe  towards  Calais,  of  which  Warwick  was 
governor,  and  where  they  intended  to  take 
fhelter.  But  they  met  with  an  unexpected  re- 
pulfe  from  Vaucler,  to  whom  Warwick  had 
given  the  government  of  the  place  in  his  abfence. 
That  ungrateful  adventurer  pointed  his  guns 

77  Rym.Fced.  tom.n.  p.  657. 

75  Clauf.  10  Ed,  IV.  apud  Carte,  p.  780. 

:*  Rjrm,  Feed,  torn,  ix.  p.  656, 
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A.D.I470.  againft  his  benefit clor,  and  would  not  permit  him, 
**  or  any  of  his  company,  to  land ;  not  even  the 
Duchefs  of  Clarence,  who  fell  in  labour,  and 
was  delivered  of  a  fon  on  Ihip-board.  Vaucler, 
by  a  confidential  meflenger,  advifed  Warwick  to 
retire  into  France,  and  wait  for  better  times ; 
alluring  him,  that  he  had  refufed  him  admittance 
into  Calais,  becaufe  he  could  not  have  afforded 
him  protection  ;  but  that,  when  an  opportunity 
offered,  he  would  convince  him  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  his  favours.  Whatever  were  the  real 
intentions  of  Vaucler,  his  conduc~l  was  fo  agree- 
able to  Edward  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that 
the  former  gave  him  the  government  of  Calais, 
and  the  latter  granted  him  a  penfion  of  1000 
crowns  a-year ;  on  which  he  took  a  folemn  oath 
to  be  faithful  to  Edward  againft  all  the  world. 8o 
At  the  Warwick,  believing,  or  pretending  to  believe, 

courtof  Vaucler'sprofeffions, took  his  advice;  and  having 
feized  a  fleet  of  Flemifti  (hips  in  his  pafTage,  ar- 
rived, in' May,  at  Honfleur  in  Normandy.  There 
he  found  the  baftard  of  Bourbon,  Admiral  of 
France,  who  received  and  treated  the  illuftrious 
exiles  in  the  moft  polite  and  friendly  manner. 
Having  provided  the  bed  accommodations  for  the 
ladies  and  their  attendants,  at  Valongis,  he  con- 
dueled  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, with  Jafper  Tudor,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford  (who  had  alfo 
efcaped  from  England),  to  the  court  of  France, 
which  was  then  at  Amboife.  Lewis  XL,  who  had 

*•  Philip  deComines,  vdli.  p»i88,  189. 
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long  dreaded  the  intimate  union  of  King  Edward  A.D.i47o. 
with  his  two  mod  formidable  enemies,  the  Dukes  ' '    ""' 
of  Burgundy  and  Britanny,  received  them  with 
the  greateft  joy,   and  immediately  entered  on 
bufinefs. 8t 

When  Warwick  firfl  formed  the  deiign  of  de-  Plan  for 
throning  Edward,  he  had  no  thoughts  of  reiloring 
Henry  VI.,  but  intended  to  raife  his  own  fon-in- 
law,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  the  throne.  Of  this 
he  was  accufed  by  Edward,  in  his  long  declaration 
publifhed  at  York,  March  24. ;  and  it  was  generally 
known  and  believed  in  England82.  But  he foon, 
found  that  this  was  impracticable,  being  equally 
difagreeable  to  the  Yorkifts  and  Lancaftrians.  He 
was  now  therefore  under  the  neceffity  of  adopting 
the  plan  propofed  by  the  King  of  France,  which 
was  to  reitore  King  Henry  ;  in  which  he  was 
certain  of  the  affiflance  of  all  the  friends  of  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter,  of  all  the  difcontented  York- 
ids,  and  of  the  French  monarch.  To  engage  him 
more  heartily  in  this  defign,  fo  contrary  to  all  his 
former  principles  and  paflions,  it  was  propofed, 
that  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  ihould  marry  his 
youngeft  daughter,  the  Lady  Ann ;  that  he 
fhould  be  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  and  the  minority  of  Edward ; 
and  that  if  Edward  died  without  iflue,  Clarence 
(hould  fucceed  to  the  throne. 83 

When  all  thefe   arrangements  were   fettled,  Marriage 
meflengers  were  fent  to  conduct  Margaret  of  £?? 

Wales. 

"  Contin.  Monftrelet,  £.34.     Philip  de  Comines,  1.3.  ch.^.  p.  190. 
82  Clauf.  10  Edward  IV.  apud  Carte,  vol.  a.  p.  780. 
33  Contin.  Monftrelet,  f.  34.     Philip  de  Cominesi  vol.  i.  p.  191. 
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A.D.i47o.  Aiijou,  Queen  of  England,  and  her  fon  Edward 
'  *~~f  Prince  of  Wales,  from  their  refidence  in  Lorrain 
(where  they  had  lived  feveral  years  in  great  ob- 
fcurity),  to  the  court  of  France.  Though  no 
two  perfons  in  the  world  perhaps  ever  hated 
each  other  more  heartily  than  Queen  Margaret 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  yet  their  ambition, 
their  interefl,  and  their  need  of  each  other's 
affiftance,  engaged  them  to  fupprefs,  or  at  leail  to 
conceal,  their  hatred  on  this  occafion.  Margaret 
agreed  to  all  the  arrangements  propofed  ;  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Lady 
Ann  Nevile  was  celebrated  to  the  apparent  fatis- 
faftion  of  all  concerned  ;  an  alliance,  offenfive 
and  defeniive,  was  concluded  between  King 
Henry  and  the  King  of  France  ;  and  every  thing 
agreed  upon  was  confirmed  by  the  mofl  folemn 
oaths  of  all  parties.  '4 

Duke  of  Thefatisfaclion,  however,  difcovered  on  this  oc- 
ciarence  cafion  was  not  fo  great  as  it  appeared.  The  Duke 
tented"  of  Clarence  was  fecretly  difcontented ;  nor  was 
his  Duchefs  pleafed  with  the  profpe6l  of  feeing 
her  younger  fitter  upon  a  throne,  when  me  was 
to  remain  a  fubject.  Edward  found  means  to  in- 
creafe  their  difcon tents,  by  fending  over  to  them 
a  lady,  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  theDuchefs, 
and  had  been  her  bofom  friend  and  confident. 
This  female  politician  (whofe  name  is  not  pre- 
ferved  in  hiflory)  pafTed  through  Calais,  and  had 
the  dexterity  to  deceive  Vaucler  (the  moil  art- 
ful man  of  this  age  of  deceit  and  artifice),  by  x}if- 

*4  Philip  de  Comines,  vol.i.  p.  19*. 
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covering  his  fecret  attachment  to  Warwick,  and  AJ).i47o. 
concealing  the  defign  of  her  own  journey.     She  <--"•**— 
arrived  fafe  at   the   court  of  France,  and  was 
admitted,  without  fufpicion,  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchefs  of  Clarence  ;  to  whom  ihe  reprefented 
the  folly  and  danger  of  their  prefent  conduct  in 
fuch  ftrong  colours,  that  the  Duke  fent  her  back 
to  his  brother,  with  aflurances  that  he  would  em- 
brace the  firft  opportunity  of  returning  to  his 
allegiance.85 

King  Edward,  after  the  flight  of  Clarence  and  Edward's 
Warwick,  dilbanded  his  army,  and  abandoned  fecunt>f* 
himfelf  to  hunting,  feafling,  and  other  fenfual  in- 
dulgences,  to  which  he  was  much  addicted.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  knew  what  was  tranf- 
acting  in  the  court  of  France,  endeavoured  to 
roufe  him  from  his  fecurity,  and  gave  him  fre- 
quent warnings  of  an  approaching  ftorm.  But 
his  love  of  pleafure,  and  the  ftrong  aflurances 
given  him  by  the  Archbiihop  of  York  and  the 
Marquis  of  Montague,  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
brothers,  of  their  inviolable  attachment  to  him 
againft  all  the  world,  prevented  his  regarding 
thefe  warnings. 86 

The  King  of  France  having  furnilhed  the  Eng-  Clarence 
lifti  exiles  with  fome  (lout  Ihips,  a  body  of  troops,  ™£™*J' 
and  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  they  embarked  turn  to 
at  Honfleur,  and  landed  at  Dartmouth,  Septem- 
ber  13.,  about  five  months  after  their  departure 
from  the  fame  place.  They  had  kept  up  a  corref- 
pondence  with  their  friends  in  England;  and  fo 

8s  Philip  de  Comities,  vol.  x » p.  x  9  3 .  *6  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.I47Q.  many  of  thef'e  joined  them  foon  after  their  landing, 
~~*~~  /  that  theycompofed  aformidable  army,  with  which 
they  advanced  towards  the  capital,  difperfing  a 
manifeilo,  commanding  all  the  fubjecls  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  join  them,  in  order  to 
dethrone  the  tyrant  Edward  (as  they  called  him), 
and  reftore  King  Henry  to  the  throne. 87 

King  Edward  was  in  the  North,  fuppreffing 

peiied.  fome  commotions  of  which  we  have  no  diftin6l 
account,  when  he  received  the  news  of  this  land- 
ing ;  at  which  he  rejoiced,  or  pretended  to  re- 
joice ;  and  fent  a  meflage  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy  to  guard  the  feas,  to  prevent  the  Earl  of 
Warwick's  efcape.  But  he  foon  found  reafon  to 
change  his  fentiments,  or  at  leaft  his  language. 
He  appointed  his  forces  to  afiemble  at  Notting- 
ham, and  waited  in  that  neighbourhood,  expedl- 
ing  a  powerful  reinforcement  under  his  friend  the 
Marquis  of  Montague,  who  was  then  at  York. 
But  when  that  nobleman  came  within  ten  miles  of 
Edward's  quarters,  at  the  head  of  6000  men  on 
whom  he  could  depend,  he  difcovered  his  defign 
of  declaring  for  King  Henry  ;  and  that  defign 
was  fo  agreeable  to  his  followers  (who  had  for- 
merly been  Lancaftrians),  that  they  made  the  air 
ring  with  crying,  "  Long  live  King  Henry !" 
The  news  of  this  unexpected  event  were  com- 
municated  to  King  Edward  by  one  of  his  min- 
ftrels,  and  confirmed  by  other  meflengers.  His 
firfl  thought  was,  to  draw  out  his  forces,  and 
bravely  meet  his  enemies.  But  Lord  Haftings 
foon  convinced  him,  that  he  could  not  depend  on 

*7  Stow,  p.  433. 
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the  fidelity  of  his  own  troops,  and  that  he  had  no  A.D.I470. 
other  part  to  take  but  to  attempt  an  efcape  to  '  ^ 
the  continent.  In  confequence  of  this  advice,  the 
King,  with  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter, 
Earl  Rivers,  and  feven  or  eight  other  noblemen, 
and  a  fmall  body  of  his  moft  faithful  followers, 
inflantly  mounted,  and  rode  to  Bifhop's-Lynne, 
in  Norfolk,  embarked  on  board  three  fliips  they 
found  in  that  port,  and  put  to  fea,  October  3. 
After  a  very  narrow  efcape  from  a  fleet  belong, 
ing  to  the  Hanfe  towns,  then  at  enmity  with 
the  Englim,  he  landed  near  Alcmar,  in  Frieze- 
land,  without  as  much  money  in  his  pocket  as 
could  pay  his  paffage ss.  In  this  manner,  a 
mighty  King  was  expelled  from  his  dominions, 
in  a  few  days,  without  one  ftroke  of  a  fword,  or 
one  drop  of  blood  !  But  this  was  the  age  of  fud- 
den,  furpriling  revolutions. 

Warwick  was  on  his  way  into  the  north  with  King 
his  army,  when  he  received  the  agreeable  tidings 
of  King  Edward's  flight;  on  which  he  immedi- 
ately marched  to  London,  into  which  he  entered 
in  triumph,  October  5.  Next  day  he  relieved 
Henry  from  his  tedious  imprifonment  in  the 
Tower,  proclaimed  him  lawful  King,  and  con- 
ducted him  with  great  pomp  through  the  ftreets 
of  London  to  the  Bifhop's  palace,  where  he  re- 
lided  till  the  i3th,  when  he  went  in  folemn  pro- 
ceffion,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  attended  by 
his  prelates,  nobles,  and  great  men,  to  St.  Paul's, 
to  return  thanks  to  God  for  his  reftoration.  *9 

88  Continual.  Hlft.  Croyl.  p.  554.       Stow,  p.4»»*       Hall,  f. »«. 
Leland  Colle&anea,  vol.4*  p»533«  *'  Stow,  p. 43*. 
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A.D.I470.      Queen  Elifabeth,  dreading  what  was  to  happen, 
• — *     J  had  retired  privately  from  the  Tower,  in  the  night 

Prince  Ed-  r  .  f 

ward  bom.  of  October  i.,  with  the  young  pnncefles,  her 
daughters,  and  a  few  faithful  friends,  and  taken 
(helter  in  the  fanftuary  at  Weflminfter.  In  this 
melancholy  abode  fhe  was  delivered  of  her  eldeft 
fon,  the  unfortunate  Edward  V.  on  November 4.*" 
Effefts  of  When  the  report  of  this  great  revolution  in 
tion'on'the  England  reached  the  continent,  it  occafioned  the 
continent,  greateft  joy  in  the  court  of  France,  and  no  lefs 
dejeftion  in  the  court  of  Burgundy.  By  the 
King's  command,  folemn  proceffions  of  all  the 
clergy  and  principal  laity  were  made  for  three 
days,  in  Paris,  and  all  the  great  towns  of  France, 
to  thank  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary  for  having 
reflored  Henry  of  Lancafter  to  the  throne  of 
England.  The  exiled  Queen  and  her  Ton  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  lived  feveral  years  neg- 
lec~led  and  almoft  forgotten,  were  received  into 
Paris  with  as  fplendid  and  expenfive  triumphs 
as  it  was  poffible  to  exhibit91.  On  the  other 
hand  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  though  natu- 
rally bold,  was  ftruck  with  conflernation,  becaufe 
he  was  already  at  war  with  France,  and  had  now 
reafon  to  apprehend  an  immediate  attack  from 
England.  To  prevent  this,  if*poffible,  he  fent  his 
confidential  fervant,  Philip  de  Comines,  to  Vau- 
clair,  governor  of  Calais,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
his  friend.  But  when  Comines  arrived  at  Calais, 
he  found  Vauclair  and  his  garrifon  wearing  the 
enfigns  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  declaring 
loudly  for  King  Henry,  and  a  war  with  Bur- 

*°  Stow,  p. 4*2.  "    »'  Continual.  Monftrelet,f.3j. 
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gundy.    He  found  means,  however,  by  the-inter-  A.D.i47»- 
pofition  of  the  Englifh  merchants  of  the  ftaple,  *" 
\vhofe  chief  trade  was  with  the  great  manufac- 
turing towns  in  Flanders,  to  prevent  an  imme- 
diate rupture 51.     The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was 
alfo  much  perplexed  about  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  to  behave  to  the  exiled  monarch.     To  r 
abandon  him  in  his  diftrefs,  he  knew  would  be 
difhonourable  ;  to  affift  him  openly,  would  be 
dangerous.      He   therefore  purfued  a    middle 
courfe,  by  affifling  him  in  private,  and  in  pub- 
lic rejecting  all  his  applications  for  affiftance. 9J 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  now  at  the  head  of  AJ>.i47i* 
affairs  in  England,  and  took  the  mod  likely  fleps  b^SeM 
to  fecure  his  power.     To  keep  the  Duke  of  Cla-  of  War- 
rence  Heady,  he  loaded  him  with  favours,  giving  wick* 
him  a  mare  in  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  ap- 
pointing him  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,   and 
granting  him  all  the  eflates   of  the  family  of 
York 94.     He  took  the  office  of  admiral  to  him- 
felf,  and  appointed  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of 
Montague,  warden  of  the  marches95.   In  a  word, 
he  turned  all  the  friends  of  King  Edward  out 
of  their  offices,  and  filled  them  with  his  own 
friends96.       To  give   a  legal  fan&ion   to  the 
whole,  he  fummoned  a  parliament,  which  did 
whatever  he  was  pleafed  to  dictate.     By  thii 
parliament,  all  attainders  againfl  King  Henry's 
friends  were  repealed,  and  they  were  reflored  to 
their  eftates  and  honours;  —  King  Edward  and 

*'  Philip  de  Comines,  1.3.  c.  6.  p.aoi— 404. 
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A.D.I47I.  all  his  partizans  were  attainted,  and  their  eftates 
"  confifcated;  —  the  crown  was  fettled  on  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  iflue,  and  failing  them, 
on  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  iffue  7.     But 
even  the  wifeft  ineafures  are  not  always  fuccefsfuL 
The  Queen  Margaret,  her  fon  Edward  Prince  of 

Sai'ned^n  Wales>  with  the  Dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Exeter, 
the  comi-    and  feveral  others  who  had  lived  long  in  exile, 
nent>         ardently  defired  to  return  to  England,  to  refume 
their  former  flations;  but  were  unfortunately  de- 
tained on  the  continent,  during  all  this  winter, 
by  contrary  winds  and  dorms. 98 

Edward  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  ftill  in  terror  of 
keing  cruihed  between  the  two  powerful  mo- 
narchies of  France  and  England.  To  prevent 
this,  he  encouraged  King  Edward  to  make  an 
attempt  for  the  recovery  of  his  crown,  and  pri- 
vately affifted  him  with  men,  money,  and  mips". 
All  things  being  ready,  he  embarked,  with  about 
2000  men,  at  the  free  port  of  Vere  in  Zealand  ; 
from  whence  he  failed,  March  1 1.,  and  landed  at 
Ravenfpur  on  the  i4th  of  the  fame  month lco.  At 
his  landing  he  met  with  a  cold  reception,  and 
even  fome  oppofition,  from  the  country-people, 
headed  by  one  Weflerdale,  a  prieft 101.  To  quiet 
their  minds,  and  excite  their  pity,  he  pretended 
that  he  had  relinquifhed  all  thoughts  of  claim- 
ing the  crown,  and  came  only  to  recover  the 
eftates  of  his  family.  To  convince  them  of  his 
fincerity  in  this,  he  wore  an  oilrich  feather, 

97  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  2.  p.  334.  ^  Fabian,  an.  1471. 

99  Philip  de  Comines,  vol.i.  p.aoo.  1-0  Holingfli.  p.  13  a  7. 
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the  enfign  of  Prince  Edward,  in  his  hat,  and  A.D.i47i. 
commanded  his  followers  to  cry,  King  Henry !        ' ' 
wherever  they  came.      When    he   approached 
York,  he  found  the  gates  Ihut  againft  him,  and 
could  not  obtain  admittance  till  he  had  taken  a 
folemn  oath  before  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  claim  the  crown. 102 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  feems  to  have  had  pretty  Warwick's 
good  intelligence  of  the  motions  and  deiigns  of  J^pgara 
King  Edward  when  he  was  in  Holland.  So  early 
as  the  2 1  ft  of  December,  A.  D.  1470.,  a  com- 
miffion  was  given  to  the  Marquis  of  Montague 
to  arm  all  the  men  in  the  five  northern  counties, 
to  repel  an  invafion  expected  in  thofe  parts;  and 
on  the  28th  of  the  fame  month,  a  iimilar  com- 
miffion  was  granted  for  all  the  reft  of  the  king- 
dom,  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Sir  John  Scroop103. 
In  the  month  of  January  this  year,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  was  conftituted  admiral  of  England, 
and,  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  had  a  commiffion  to  array  the  men 
in  Wales I04.  But  we  know  not  diftinctly  what 
progrefs  thefe  commiffioners  had  made  in  the 
execution  of  their  commiflions,  when  Edward 
actually  landed. 

After  King  Edward  had  refrefhed  his  followers  Edward 
a  few  days  at  York,  he  marched  out,  directing  ^r°ahfe8' 
his  route  fouthward.    No  fituation  could  appear  fumes  the 
more  dangerous,  or  even  defperate,  than  that  in  "Te  of 
which  Edward  was  at  this  time.     The  Marquis 

W!  Holingfh.  p.  ioa.  I03  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  11.676)  677. 
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A.D.I47I.  of  Montague  was  at  Pomfret  with  an  army  fu- 
"^      '  perior  to  his,  and  could  eaiily  have  Hopped  his 
progrefs.     The  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  each  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  were  marching  from  the  fouth  to  meet 
and  oppofe  him.    But,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all 
the  world,  the  Marquis  of  Montague  permitted 
him  to  pafs  without  any  interruption.    The  real 
caufe  of  this  myflerious  conduct  will  never  be 
known  with  certainty  ;  but,  among  the  various 
conjectures  that  have  been  made  concerning  it, 
this  feems  to  be  the  moft  probable,  —  that  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  had  fent  him  orders  not  to  fight 
till  he  had  joined  him FOS.  When  Edward  reached 
Nottingham,  the  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  Thomas  Parre, 
Sir  James  Harrington,  Sir  Thomas  Montgomery, 
and  feveral  other  gentlemen,  brought  him  rein- 
forcements I0<5.     Being  now  at  the  head  of  a  re- 
fpectable  army,  he  threw  off  the  mafk  ;  and,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  folemn  oath  he  had  taken 
a  few  days  before  at  the  high  altar  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  York,  he  afTumed  the  name  of  King. I07 
Clarence  ,      The  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford  having 
brother8     -un^e^  their"  forces  at  Coventry,  expected  every 
King  Ed-    day  to  be  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
ward.        his  army,  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  put 
an  effectual  flop  to  Edward's  further  progrefs. 
But  that  prince  put  them  off  with  promifes  and 
excufes.     In  the  mean-time  Edward,  advancing 
boldly,  reached  Coventry,  March  29.,  and  offered 
the  Earls  battle  ;  which  they  declined 108.     The 
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Duke  of  Clarence  was  now  at  hand,  and  was  A.D.i47i. 
vifited  by  his  brother  Richard  Duke  of  Glou-  *" 
cefter,  who  came  to  his  camp,  with  a  few  at- 
tendants, and  without  any  paffport.  The  two 
brothers  flew  into  each  other's  embraces ;  and, 
after  a  fliort  converfation,  Clarence,  having  pre- 
pared the  chief  men  of  his  army  before,  declared 
for  his  brother  Edward;  and  the  two  armies, 
which  feemed  to  be  at  the  point  of  engaging  in 
a  bloody  battle,  united  in  the  molt  friendly 
manner I09.  The  important  fecret,  which  had 
encouraged  Edward  to  advance  in  the  face  of 
fo  many  dangers,  was  now  difcovered  ;  and  this 
great  revolution,  the  caufe  of  one  ilill  greater 
which  foon  followed,  was  owing  to  the  intrigues 
of  an  artful  woman,  of  whofe  name  we  are  not 
informed. 

Clarence  was  not  afhamed  to  fend  an  intima-  King  Ed- 
tion  to  his  father-in-law,  of  his  defection,  and  ward 
the  violation  of  his  mod  folemn  engagements,  London* 
and  to  offer  his  good  offices  to  bring  about  a  peace 
between  him  and  Edward.     This  offer  was  re- 
jected with  difdain  by  the  enraged  Earl,  who  knew 
that  after  what  had  happened,  no  cordial  recon- 
ciliation ever  could  take  place.  Edward  then 
called  a  council  of  war,  to  deliberate  whether  he 
Ihould  attack  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  his  camp, 
or  march  directly  to  London.    This  laft  meafure 
was  adopted,  and  carried  into  execution ;  and 
he  reached  Weftminfter  on  Monday,  April  9. 
Though  he  found  the  gates  fhut  againft  him,  he 

IC».Continuat.  Hlft.  Croyl.  p.j54«     Hall,  f.  36.     Stow,  p. 433. 
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A.D.I47I.  had  a  powerful  party  in  the  city,  with  whom  he 
correfponded  and  co-operated;  and  they  foon 
procured  his  admiffion,  without  the  ufe  of  force. 
All  the  fanctuaries  in  London  and  Weftminiler 
were  crowded  with  his  friends,  to  the  number 
of  2000  perfons;  among  whom  were  400  knights 
and  gentlemen,  who  now  exerted  all  their  in- 
fluence  in  his  favour.  Many  rich  merchants,  to 
whom  he  owed  great  fums  of  money,  ardently 
defired  his  reftoration ;  and  the  city-ladies  in 
general  were  his  fond  admirers  and  warmed  ad- 
vocates. He  even  found  means  either  to  cor- 
rupt or  intimidate  the  Archbifhop  of  York, 
to  whom  his  brother  Warwick  had  committed 
the  care  of  the  city,  and  of  King  Henry's 
perfon  ;  and,  with  the  confent  of  that  prelate, 
he  was  admitted,  on  Thurfday,  April  n.,  by  a 
poflern,  into  the  Bilhop's  palace,  where  he 
found  his  helplefs  rival,  and  immediately  fent 
him  to  the  Tower. 1I0 

Battle  of  AS  foon  as  Warwick  was  joined  by  his  brother 
the  Marquis  of  Montague,  he  fet  on  his  march 
after  Edward,  in  hopes  of  finding  and  attacking 
him  without  the  walls  of  London.  But  when  he 
arrived  at  StAlban's,  on  Friday,  April  12.,  he 
received  the  difagreeable  news,  that  his  enemies 
were  in  pofleffion  of  the  capital.  Determined  to 
fight  them  even  there,  he  advanced  to  Barnet  on 
Saturday ;  and  Edward  having  marched  from 
London  on  the  fame  day,  the  two  armies  en- 

"*  Continual.   Hift.   Croyl.  p.  554.      Stow,  p.  423.      Holingfh. 
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camped  fo  near  each  other  in  the  evening,  that  A.D.i47i. 
neither  of  them  enjoyed  rnuc^i  repofe  during  the'  *"Y""" 
night.  By  day-break  on  Eafter-Sunday,  April  14., 
both  armies  were  drawn  out  and  immediately 
ruihed  into  acYion  with  uncommon  fury.  This 
battle,  which  both  parties  believed  would  be 
decifive,  was  long,  fierce,  and  bloody,  victory 
feeming  fometimes  to  incline  to  the  one  fide  and 
fometimes  to  the  other.  At  length  the  Earl  of 
Warwick's  troops  were  thrown  into  diforder,  by 
an  unhappy  miflake,  occafioned  by  a  mift,  raifed 
(as  it  was  then  believed)  by  Friar  Bungy,  a  re- 
puted magician.  The  brave  Earl  of  Oxford, 
whofe  device  on  his  foldier's  coats,  both  before 
and  behind,  was  a  liar  with  rays,  had  beat  his  op- 
ponents off  the  field,  and  was  returning  to  affift 
his  friends,  when  his  troops  were  attacked  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  men,  who  believed  them  to 
be  a  body  of  the  enemy,  whofe  device  was  a  fun 
with  rays.  Oxford,  aftonifhed  at  that  attack,  and 
apprehending  that  forne  fatal  treachery  (then  fo 
common)  had  taken  place,  fled,  with  800  of  his 
followers ;  which  threw  all  into  confufion.  The 
Earl  of  Warwick,  in  order  to  revive  the  courage 
of  his  troops  rumed  into  the  thickefl  of  the  ene- 
my, where  he  fell  covered  with  wounds ;  and  his 
brother  the  Marquis  of  Montague  attempting  to 
relieve  him,  fhared  the  fame  fate.  Th  us  periihed 
Richard  Nevile,  the  flout  Earl  of  Warwick,  com- 
monly called  the  King-maker,  and  with  him  pe- 
rimed  the  profperity  of  his  family,  and  the  power 
of  his  party.  As  foon  as  his  death  was  known, 
his  army  difperfed,  and  left  Edward  a  complete 

viftory. 
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A.D.i4ri.  vi6lory m.     The  Duke  of  Exeter  was  grievoufly 
v " '  wounded,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field,  but 

afterwards  taken  up,  and  conveyed  fecretly  into 
•>      the  fanftuary  at  Weflminfter.     The  Duke  of 

Somerfet  and  Earl  of  Oxford  fled  into  Wales,  and 

joined  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  there 

railing  troops. 

TheQueen      It  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  hiftory  fuch  a  fuc- 
and  Pnnce  cefljon  of  untoward  events  as  attended  the  houfe 

land  in 

England  of  Lancafter  in  this  ftruggle  to  retain  the  crown 
of  England.  Queen  Margaret  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward, whofe  prefence  would  have  been  a  great 
encouragement  to  their  partizans,  had  been  de- 
tained all  the  winter  on  the  continent ;  and  after 
they  embarked,  March  4.,  they  were  tofled  about 
in  the  Channel  no  lefs  than  three  weeks,  and  did 
~  not  land  at  Weymouth  till  the  evening  of  that 
fatal  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Barnet  had  been 
fought112.  The  Queen,  who  knew  not  what  had 
lately  happened  in  England,  imagined  fhe  had 
nothing  now  to  do,  but  to  march  in  triumph  to 
the  capital,  and  take  poffefiion  of  her  former  dig- 
nity. How  great  was  her  confirmation  when  fhe 
received  the  difmal  tidings  of  the  defeat  at  Bar- 
net,  the  death  of  Warwick  and  his  brother,  the 
captivity  of  her  hufband,  and  the  difperfion  of  all 
her  friends !  On  this  occafion  all  her  fortitude 
forfook  her ;  fhe  funk  to  the  ground,  and  fainted 
away;  from  which  flate  fhe  was  not  without  great 
difficulty  recovered.  When  fhe  revived,  yielding 
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to  defpair,  (lie  fled  with  her  fon  to  a  fanctuary  in  A.D.i47i. 
the  abbey  of  Beaulieu  "3.  Her  firft  defign  was,  u 
to  make  her  efcape,  with  her  fon  and  friends,  to 
France.  But,  in  a  day  or  two,  feeing  herfelf  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  the  Earls  of 
Oxford  and  Devonfhire,  the  Lord  Wenlock,  the 
Lord  John  Beaufort,  and  many  knights  and  gen- 
tlemen, her  fpirits  and  her  hopes  revived,  and  fhe 
confented  to  flay  and  make  another  attempt;  but 
pleaded  earneftly  to  be  allowed  to  fend  away  the 
Prince,  to  which  they  would  not  agree.  The 
Queen,  the  Prince,  and  Princefs  of  Wales,  with  a 
few  attendants,  were  efcorted  to  Bath,  and  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  feparated  to  collect 
their  forces ;  which  they  did  with  fo  much  fuc- 
cefs,  that  in  about  ten  days  they  brought  together 
an  army  (it  is  faid)  of  40,000  men.  With  this 
army  they  propofed  to  march  into  Wales,  to  join 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  from  thence  into 
Chefhire,  to  ftrengthen  it  with  a  body  of  archers ; 
which  would  have  made  it  very  formidable.  "4 

But  King  Edward  was  too  active  to  allow  them  Battle  of 
time  to  execute  this  plan.     He  fet  out  from  Lon-  Tewkt 
don,  April  19.,  and  proceeded  weflward  by  flow 
marches,  to  give  his  forces  from  different  parts  an 
opportunity  of  joining  him  by  the  way.    Arriving 
at  Tewkfbury,  May  3.,  he  found  the  enemy  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  near  that 
place.     Next  morning  he  took  a  view  of  the  in- 
trenchments  they  had  made  about  their  camp  in 
the  preceding  night,  and  determined  to  attack 
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A.D.I47I.  them  immediately.     They  fuftained  the  firfl  at- 
' — /W*J  tack  with  great  bravery ;  but  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
fet,  with  the  front  line,  having  rafhly  ventured 
.    without  the  intrenchments,  were  beat  back  with 
great  flaughter ;  the  enemy  entered  the  camp 
with  them,  and  threw  all  into  confufion.     The 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Wenlock,  Lord  John 
Beaufort,  with  a  confiderable  number  of  knights 
and  efquires,  and  about  3000  common  foldiers  of 
the  Queen's  army,  were  killed.     The  Queen,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the   Duke  of  Somerfet,   the 
Lord  St.  John,  with  many  knights  and  gentlemen, 
were  taken  prifoners.      The  Queen,  who  had 
caufed  andfuffered  fo  many  calamities,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower ;  where  (lie  endured  a  long 
and  comfortlefs   confinement.     The  Prince  of 
Wales,  having  been   brought  into  the  King's 
prefence,  and  alked  him  with  a  ftern  counte- 
nance, how  he  had  dared  to  come  into  his  king- 
dom in  arms,  boldly  replied,  "  I  came  to  recover 
my  father's  kingdom."     Edward  was  fo  much 
irritated  by  this  reply,  that  he  had  the  bafenefs  to 
fmite  the  prince  on  the  face  with  his  gauntlet ; 
and  his  attendants  inftantly  difpatched  the  help- 
lefs  victim  with  many  wounds.     Whether  the 
Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucefter  imbrued  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  this  unhappy  prince,  as 
fome  hiftorians  affirm,  is  uncertain ;  but  there 
feems  to  be  no  doubt,  that  they  were  prefentat 
that  horrid  fcene,  and  afforded  him  no  prote6tion. 
On  Monday,  May  6.,  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  the 
Lord  St.  John,  and  fourteen  knights  and  gentle- 
men, were  beheaded  at  Tewkfbury  5  and  many 

others, 
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others,  foon  after,  fliared  the  fame  fate  in  other  A.D.i47i. 
places.115  -"v""> 

This  was  the  twelfth  battle  that  had  been  fought  Battle  of 
in  the  fatal  quarrel  between  the  houfes  of  York  buryde- 


and  Lancafter  ;  and  in  thefe  battles,  and  on  the 
fcaffold,  above  fixty  princes  of  the  royal  family, 
above  one  half  of  the  nobles  and  principal  gen- 
tlemen, and  above  one  hundred  thoufand  of  the 
common  people  of  England,  loft  their  lives116. 
The  battle  of  Tewkfbury  was  the  moil  decifive, 
and  (if  we  except  a  few  fhort  commotions)  fe»- 
cured  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  the  crown, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  houfe  of 
York,  by  the  almoft  total  extinction  of  the  rival 
houfe  of  Lancafter. 

King  Edward  entered  London  in  triumph,  Death  of 
May  21.,  and  next  morning  Henry  VI.  was  found  Henry  ^ 
dead  in  the  Tower.  The  manner  of  his  death 
muft  for  ever  remain  a  fecret,  though  it  feems  to 
have  been  the  general  opinion  at  the  time,  that  it 
was  violent.  "  I  think  it  prudent  (writes  a  con- 
"  temporary  hiftorian)  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
*  death  of  Henry  VI.  May  God  grant  time  for 
"  repentance  to  the  perfon,  whoever  he  was,  who 
"  laid  his  facrilegious  hands  on  the  Lord's 
"  anointed  1I?  !"  The  hiftorians  of  the  next  age, 
who  were  not  under  the  fame  reftraint,  make  no 
fcruple  to  name  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  as  the 
author,  if  not  the  perpetrator,  of  this  a6t  of 
cruelty  "8.  While  his  fon,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
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lived,  the  life  or  death  of  Henry  was  of  little 
confequence,  but  after  the  death  of  that  prince 
the  cafe  was  changed. 

Edward          King  Edward  fpent  the  fummer  of  this  year  in 
rewards     -bellowing  rewards  and  honours  on  his  friends 

his  friends  ~  ..,,..„ 

andpu-  and  in  pumfhing  his  enemies  with  death,  impn- 
mfhe»  his  fonment,  or  heavy  fines "9.  A  few  of  thefe  laft 
faved  themfelves  by  flying  into  foreign  countries. 
The  Earl  of  Oxford  made  his  efcape  into  France. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  his  nephew  Henry 
Tudor  the  young  Earl  of  Richmond  (the  only 
remaining  hope  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter),  em- 
barked at  Tynby,  intending  to  purfue  the  fame 
courfe ;  but  were  driven,  by  contrary  winds,  into 
Britanny,  where  they  were  hofpitably  enter- 
tained,  but  at  the  fame  time  carefully  guarded,  by 
Duke  Francis  II.,  who  was  in  alliance  with  King 
Edward  againft  their  common  enemy  the  King 
of  France  I2°.  Edward,  having  created  his  in- 
fant fon  of  the  fame  name  Prince  of  Wales,  fum- 
intoned  a  great  council  of  prelates,  peers,  and  a 
few  knights,  who  met  at  Weftminfter,  July  3., 
and  took  a  folemn  oath  to  maintain  the  fucceffion 
of  the  young  Prince  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Richard  Duke  of  Gloucefter  was  the  fecond  tem- 
poral peer  who  took  this  oath '".  To  gain  the 
affections  of  the  clergy,  he  pardoned  feveral 
bifhops  who  had  been  engaged  againft  him  in  the 
late  conteft '".  To  give  a  legal  fanction  to  the 
whole,  he  fummoned  a  parliament,  which  met 
October  6.,  and  attainted  the  perfons,  and  confif- 
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cated  the  eftates,  of  as  many  of  his  enemies  as  A.D.u?*- 
he  pleafed. 123  "~v~ 

The  laft  memorable  and  very  a6live  year  was  A.D.H7*- 
fucceeded  by  a  calm  of  feveral  years'  duration,  Ar^nd 
which  happily  afford  few  materials  for  that  part  A  calm. 
of  hiftory  which  is  the  fubjec"l  of  this  chapter. 
This  calm  was  hardly  difturbed  by  a  feeble  at- 
tempt of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.    That  unfortunate 
nobleman  having  returned  into  England  with  a 
few  followers,  furprifed  St.  Michael's-Mount  in 
Cornwall,  and  defended  it  for  fome  time  with 
great  bravery  ;  but  was  obliged  to  capitulate, 
February  15.,  and  was  imprifoned  in  the  caflle 
of  Hammes,  near  Calais,  where  he  remained  no 
lefs  than  twelve  years.     His  great  eftate  was 
conhTcated  ;  and 'his  countefs,  fifter  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Warwick,  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 
earning  a  fcanty  fubfiflence  by  her  needle  I24. 
Though  Edward  had  granted  a  full  pardon  to 
George  Nevile,  Archbifhop  of  York,  he  now 
commanded  him  to  be  apprehended,  accufed 
him  of  having  correfponded  with  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  fent  him  prifoner  to  the  caflle  of  Guines, 
and  feized  all  his  effects  and  revenues. I2S 

Though  Edward  enjoyed  great  profperity  at  Edward's 
this  time,  it  was  not  unmixed  with  fome  difquiets.  <* 
A  violent  animoflty  took  place  between  his  two 
brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucefler, 
which  gave  him  much  uneafinefs.  Glouceflerpro- 
pofed  to  marry  the  Lady  Ann  Nevile,  relicl:  of  the 
late  Prince  of  Wales,  and  one  of  the  coheirerTes 

123  Continual.  Hift.  Croyl.  p-55;. 
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AJD.I47*.  of  the  immenfe  eflates  of  the  late  Earl  of  War- 
wick. Clarence,  who  had  married  her  elder 
fifter,  determined,  if  poffible,  to  prevent  that 
marriage,  in  order  to  retain  the  whole  fucceffion. 
With  this  view  he  fecreted  the  lady  fo  carefully, 
that  for  feveral  months  me  could  not  be  found. 
At  length,  however,  file  was  difcovered  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  drefs  of  a  cook-maid,  and  placed  in 
the  fancluary  of  St.  Martin's.  The  two  Dukes 
pleaded  their  own  caufe  before  the  King  in  coun- 
cil with  much  warmth  and  acrimony;  and  it  was 
not  without  great  difficulty  that  a  feeming  recon- 
ciliation was  brought  about,  by  allotting  certain 
eftates  to  Gloucefter  on  his  marriage  with  the 
Lady  Ann,  and  allowing  Clarence  to  retain  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  difputed  fucceffion  "6.  Ed- 
ward's mind  was  alfo  haunted  with  continual 
fears  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  on  whom  he 
knew  all  the  fecret  friends  of  the  houfe  of  Lan- 
cafler  had  fixed  their  eyes ;  and  he  made  the  mofl 
tempting  offers  to  the  Duke  of  Britanny  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  deliver  that  helplefs  victim  into 
his  hands.  But  thefe  offers  were  all  rejected. I27 
A,D.i473-  Edward,  in  this  interval  of  tranquillity,  em- 
Treaties,  ployed  himfelf  in  fecuring  allies  and  amaffing 
treafures.  He  fettled  all  his  difputes  with  the 
Hanfe  towns,  which  were  then  very  powerful  — 
confirmed  the  long  truce  with  Scotland — renewed 
his  alliances  with  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  Den- 
mark—  and  entered  into  ftri6ler  connections 
with  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Britanny Iz8. 

125  Continuat.  Hift.  Croyl.  p.556.        l:7  Stew,  p-4*6.  Hall,  £.35, 
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From  his  parliament,  in  both  thefe  years,  he  ob-  A.D.i473. 
tained  very  large  fupplies ;  and  got  ftill  greater  ^"v— -^ 
fums  of  money  in  another  way,  which  is  thus 
defcribed  by  a  contemporary  hiftorian  :  "  A  new 
"  method  of  raifing  money  was  introduced  at 
"  this  time,  called  a  benevolence  or  free  gift, 
<c  by  which  every  one  gave  the  King  what  he 
e<  pleafed,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  what  he 
"  did  not  pleafe.  By  this  means  greater  fums  of 
<c  money  were  collected  than  had  ever  been  feen 
"  before,  or  will  ever  be  feen  hereafter  129." 
This  monk  did  not  poffefs  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Internal  peace  had  not  long  been  reftored  in  A.D.i474. 
England,  when  the  people  began  to  caft  their  Edward 
eyes  toward  the  continent,  and  to  think  of  re-  for  anTx- 
covering  the  lofTes,  and  wiping  off  the  difgraces  peditionm- 
they  had  there  fuftained  in  the  preceding  reign.  tc 
Edward  hated  Lewis  XI.,  for  the  affiftance  he 
had  already  given,  and  feared  him  for  that  he 
might  flill  give,  to  the  houfe  of  Lancafler ;  and 
knowing  the  animofity  of  hisfubjects  againfl  the 
French,   he  refolved  upon  an  expedition  into 
France.     The  occalion  was  mofl  inviting,  and 
feemed  to  promife  certain  fuccefs.     The  two 
powerful  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Britanny  were 
open  enemies  to  Lewis;  the  Conftable  of  France, 
and  feveral  of  the  greateft  lords  of  that  king- 
dom, were  fecretly  difaffe6led  ;  and  all  thefe 
earneflly  folicited  Edward  to  come  over  with  an 
army,  and  promifed  him  their  affiftance.     He 
ipent  this  year,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next, 

129  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  a.  p.  340 — 343.    Continuat.  Hift.  CroyL 
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A.D.I474.  in  making  preparations  for  that  expedition, 
' — *-—>  He  negotiated  treaties  with  the  Emperor,  and 
Ferdinand  King  of  Sicily,  to  procure  the  affift- 
ance  of  thefe  princes  againft  France — prolonged 
the  truce  with  Scotland  to  A.  D.  1515.  —  con- 
cluded a  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Scot- 
land, and  his  then  youngeft  daughter  thePrincefs 
Cecilia  —  fettled,  by  five  different  treaties  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  all  particulars  refpecl;- 
ing  the  conqueil  and  partition  of  France  —  and 
provided  troops,  arms,  ammunition,  mips,  andT 
every  thing  neceflary.  I3° 

A.D.I475.  At  length,  his  preparations  being  completed^ 
Edward  Edward  embarked  at  Sandwich,  about  the  end  of 
thrown  June  or  beginning  of  July,  and  foon  after  landed 
•f  France,  at  Calais,  attended  by  one  of  the  fineil  armies 
that  had  ever  paffed  from  Britain  to  the  conti- 
nent. He  immediately  difpatched  a  herald,  to 
defy  the  King  of  France,  and  demand  the  fur- 
render  of  his  crown  and  kingdom.  That  prince 
was  now  in  the  moil  imminent  danger ;  from 
which  nothing  could  have  delivered  him  but  the 
infatuation  of  his  enemies,  and  his  own  admir- 
able policy.  Inftead  of  returning  an  irritating 
anfwer  to  the  proud  defiance  he  had  received, 
he  took  the  herald  into  his  clofet,  and,  in  a  fa- 
miliar converfation,  told  him,  that  he  had  the 
higheft  refpe6l  for  the  King  of  England,  who, 
he  knew,  had  been  induced  to  undertake  that 
expedition  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
Conftable  of  France,  who  would  certainly  aban- 
don him  as  foon  as  their  own  purpofes  were 

130  Rym.  Feed,  tom.zi.  p,8o4 — 843, 
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anfwered.  He  gave  him,  with  his  own  hand,  300  A.D.I47*- 
crowns,  and  promifed  him  1000  more,  if  he  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  a  peace.  The  herald 
(who  was  a  native  of  Normandy),  gained  by  the 
eondefcenfion  and  liberality  of  fo  great  a  king, 
promifed  to  promote  his  views  to  the  utmoft  of 
his  ipower ;  and  advifed  him  to  addrefs  all  his 
meffages  on  the  fubje6l  of  peace  to  the  Lords 
Howard  and  Stanley,  who  had  great  influence 
with  Edward,  and  were  not  fond  of  the  prefent 
expedition.  The  King  then  committed  the 
herald  to  the  care  of  Philip  de  Comines,  with  a 
charge  to  fend  him  away  as  foon  and  as  well 
pleafed  as  poffible. I3£ 

When  Edward  landed  at  Calais,  he  expected  Edward 
to  be  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  the  dl0f^t"ed 
head  of  a  powerful  army.     But  that  impetuous, 
imprudent  prince  had  almoft  ruined  his  army,  by 
an  unfuccefsful  expedition  into  Germany,  and 
came  to  the  Englim  camp,  attended  only  by  a 
flender  retinue.     To  pacify  Edward,  who  was 
greatly  chagrined  at  this  difappointment,  he  aC- 
fured  him  that  the  Earl  of  St.  Pol,  Conftable  of 
France,  would  furrender  to  him  the  flrong  town 
of  St.  Quintin.     But  when  the  Englifti  army  ap- 
proached that  place,  the  Conftable  (who  had 
fpent  his  whole  life  in  deceiving  all  the  world, 
friends  as  well  as  enemies,)  fired  upon  them  from 
the  ramparts,  and  killed  a  confiderable  number 
of  them  by  a  fally.    .The  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  was  ftill  in  the  Englifh  army,  being  neither 
able  to  account  for  this  conduct  of  the  Con- 

131  Philip  de  Comines,  1. 4.  ch.  5. 
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A.D-J475-  flable,  nor  to  bear  the  bitter  reproaches  of  the 
King  of  England,  departed  abruptly,  and  left 
that  prince  in  a  violent  rage  againft  his  allies, 
and  almofl  lick  of  his  expedition. '32 
Trucewith  Edward  was  in  this  temper  of  mind  when  his 
France.  herald  returned,  with  the  report  of  the  pacific 
difpofitions  of  the  King  of  France.  This  report 
was  very  agreeable  to  many  of  the  Englifti  no- 
bility, and  not  difpleafing  to  the  King ;  and  the 
artful  Lewis  employed  feveral  methods  to  in- 
creafe  their  defire  of  peace,  and  their  diflatif- 
faction  with  their  allies  I33.  In  a  word,  Edward 
held  a  council  in  his  camp,  near  Peronne,  Au- 
guft  13.,  in  which  it  was  refolved  to  negotiate  a 
truce  with  the  French  King,  for  thefe  three  rea- 
fons  :  "  —  the  poverty  of  the  army  —  the  near 
"  approach  of  winter  —  and  the  fmall  affiftance 
"  of  his  allies;"  and  a  commiffion  was  given  to 
the  Lord  Howard,  with  three  others,  to  manage 
that  negotiation I34.  Thefe  plenipotentiaries  met 
with  no  difficulties ;  and  a  truce  for  feven  years 
was  concluded  in  the  Englifti  camp  near  Amiens, 
Auguil  29.,  on  their  own  terms ;  which  were 
thefe  —  that  the  King  of  France  fhall  pay  to  the 
King  of  England  75,000  crowns  within  fifteen 
days  —  that  he  (hall  pay  him  alfo  50,000  crowns 
a-year  in  London,  during  their  joint  lives — that 
the  Dauphin  of  France  (hall  marry  the  Princefs 
Elifabeth  of  England  — and  that  Edward  fhall 
return  with  his  whole  army  into  his  own  country, 
as  foon  as  he  hath  received  the  75,000  crowns. 

131  Philip  de  Comines,  1.  4.  ch.  6.  J23  See  Villar,  torn.  18. 
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In  this  truce,  all  the  allies  of  both  kings  who  A.D.M75- 
chofe  to   accede  to  it  were  comprehended  I3S.  c 
Lewis  at  the  fame  time  agreed  to  pay  to  Edward 
50,000  crowns,   as  the  ranfom  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  Queen-dowager  of  England ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  that  unhappy  princefs  was  fet 
at  liberty,  and  returned  to  her  family  and  native 
country. I36 

Every  thing  being  thus  amicably  adjufted  be-  interview 
tween  the  two  Kings,  they  had  a  perfonal  inter-  ^t.pe(iui- 
view  on  the  bridge  over  the  Somme,  at  Pequini, 
Auguft  29.   At  this  interview,  both  Edward  and 
Lewis  fwore  to  the  obfervation  of  the  treaties, 
with  each  one  hand  on  the  gofpels,  and   the 
other  on  a  piece  of  the  true  crofs ;  after  which 
they  converfed  together  for  fome  time  in  the 
moil  friendly  and  familiar  manner. I3? 

Lewis  XI.,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  negotiations,  Lewis  cor- 
not  only  corrupted  the  Engliih  plenipotentiaries,  rupt3.11"* 
but  all  the  other  Engliih  miniilers,  by  his  careiTes, 
bribes,  and  penfions.     Nor  was  there  fo  much  as 
one  amongil  them  who  had  the  fpirit  or  virtue  to 
reject  his  offers.     Befides  what  he  gave  them  in 
money,  plate,  and  other  prefents,  the  penfions  he 
fettled  upon  them  amounted  to  16,000  crowns 
a-year138.     To  keep  the  Engliih  army  in  good 
humour,  he  lent  them  a  prefent  of  300  cart-loads 
of  wine,  and  entertained  all  the  Engliih  who 
viiited  Amiens,  where  he  reiided,  in  the  moft 
hofpitable  manner. I39 

135  Rym.  Feed.  torn,  i z.  p.15 — ax*  136  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.  1475.      But  though  Lewis  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
lidward     to  pleafe  the  Englifh   while  they  remained  in 
returns  to   France,  there  was  nothing  he  fo  ardently  defired 
as  their  departure.    To  forward  this,  he  inftantly 
paid  the  money  flipulated  by  the  treaty;  and  Ed- 
ward having  received  it,  embarked  with  his  army  at 
Calais,  and  arrived  in  England  September  28. 14° 
Thus  ended  an  expedition,  which  had  been  the 
refult  of  many  negotiations,  of  long,  expenfive 
preparations,  and  threatened  Lewis  XL  with  the 
lofs  of  his  crown  and  difmemberment   of  his 
kingdom,  without  having  made,  or  fo  much  as 
attempted  to  make,  the  fmalleft  conqueft.     In 
this  manner,  Lewis,  by  his  cool  and  prudent  con- 
duel;,  with  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  paffions 
and  foibles  of  his  antagonifts,  diffolved  one  of 
the  mofl  formidable  confederacies  that  was  ever 
formed  againfl  France,   without  fhedding  one 
drop  of  blood ;  and  at  the  fame  time  gained  fo 
great  an  influence  in  the  councils  of  his  enemies, 
that  they  were  never  able  to  give  him  the  lead 
diflurbance.     While  he  was,  by  a  long  train  of 
curious  contrivances,   conducing  the    feveral 
members  of  this  confederacy  to  the  point  to 
to  which  he  wiihed  to  bring  them,  he  made  them 
the  fubjecls  of  his  ridicule  among  his  confidents; 
but  carefully- ab (lain ed  from  fuch  difcourfe  in 
mixed  company. I41 

The  Eng-  Though  King  Edward,  who  was  now  become 
exceffively  foild  of  pleafure,  eafe,  and  money, 
and  was  proud  of  the  match  he  had  made  for  his 
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eldefl  daughter,  and  his  minifters,  who  had  been  A.D.X475. 
bribed  and  penfioned  by  the  King  of  France, ' — '~-' 
were  pleafed  with  the  conclufion  of  this  expedi- 
tion ;  the  people   of  England  in  general,  and 
many  martial  adventurers  in  particular,  were  dif- 
contented.     But  their  murmurs  were  not  much 
regarded. I4* 

Edward,  after  his  return  from  France,  indulged  A.D.I476. 
his  paflions,  and  fpent  much  of  his  time  in  feaft- 
ing,  gallantry,  and  the  fafliionable  amufements  of 
the  times.  His  avarice,  which  daily  increafed, 
prompted  him  to  employ  a  great  variety  of  me- 
thods, fome  of  them  very  oppreffive,  and  others  of 
them  very  unfuitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  flation, 
to  fill  his  coffers I43.  But  though  he  plundered  his 
fubjects  himfelf  with  very  little  ceremony,  hewas 
remarkably  fevere  in  punifhing  private  plunderers 
and  robbers,  who  were  very  numerous  after  the 
army  was  difbanded I44.  To  keep  Edward  in  this 
line  of  life,  and  prevent  his  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent,  the  King  of  France  was 
punctual  in  the  payment  of  the  50,000  crowns 
a-year  itipulated  by  the  late  treaty,  and  no  lefs 
punctual  in  the  payment  of  their  penfions  to 
Edward's  minifters. I4S 

Though  Edward  was  fo  much  devoted  to  his  Edward 
pleafures,  he  was  not  perfectly  eafy  in  his  mind,  attempts 
Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  was  Hill  alive,  and  out  of  %*?£ 
his  reach,  and  might  one  day  difpute  the  throne  Richmond 
with  him  or  his  pofterity.    He  refolved  therefore 
to  make  an  attempt  to  get  him  into  his  hands. 
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A£>.i47<$.  With  this  view  he  fent  an  embafly  to  the  Duke  of 
"""*"""  J  Britanny,  to  renew  the  treaty  of  alliance,  and  to 
prevail  upon  that  prince  to  give  up  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  and  his  uncle  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
The  ambafladors,  it  is  faid,  were  furnifhed  with  a 
large  fum  of  money,  and  inftructed  to  allure  the 
Duke,  that  Edward  intended  to  marry  the  Earl  of 
Richmond  to  one  of  hisown  daughters, and  there- 
by to  put  an  end  to  the  fatal  quarrel  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter.  The  treaties  of  al- 
liance were  renewed,  and  the  Duke  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  deliver  the  two  Earls  to  the 
ambafladors,  to  be  conducted  into  England.  But 
before  they  embarked  at  St.  Maloes,  the  Duke, 
beginning  to  doubt  the  fincerity  of  Edward's  pro- 
mifes,  fent  his  favourite,  Peter  Landois,  who  re- 
covered the  two  Earls  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
ambafladors,  and  placed  them  in  a  fan6luary. 
But,  to  give  the  King  of  England  all  poflible  fa- 
tisfaction,  the  Duke  engaged  to  guard  the  two 
Earls  with  fo  much  care,  that  they  fhould  never 
give  him  any  trouble  146.  What  Edward's  real  in- 
tentions were  cannot  be  certainly  known ;  though 
all  our  hiftorians,  without  hefitation,  pronounce 
them  to  have  been  of  the  moft  criminal  and  fan- 
guinary  nature. 

A.D.I477-      The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Earl  of  St.  Pol, 
Death*.      Conftable  of  France,  Edward's  two  principal  al- 
lies in  the  late  confederacy  againft  Lewis,  did  not 
long  furvive  the  dhTolution  of  that  confederacy. 
The  Conftable  paid  the  forfeit  of  all  his  dark  in- 

146  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  ia.  p. 37.  Hall,  £.48,  49.  Hollinfh.  p.  1349- 
Stow,  p.  4*9« 
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trigues,  by  being  beheaded  at  Paris,  igth  Decem-  A.D.I477 
ber,  A.  D.  1475. ;   and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  v — r-— 
after  lofing  two  battles  again  (I  the  Swifs,  loft  his 
life   in  a  third  againft  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
5th  January  A.D.  1477. 14/    ^n^s  brave,  but  rafti 
imprudent  prince,  left  his  only  daughter,  Maria 
of  Burgundy,  heirefs  of  his  dominions  and  of 
his  misfortunes,  which  were  both  very  great. 

Edward  ftill  continued  to  be  exceedingly  fuf-  Execu- 
picious,  and  punifhed  the  flightefl  appearances  tloni* 
of  difaffection  to  his  perfon  and  government  with 
great  feverity.  Two  gentlemen,  Thomas  Bur- 
clet,  of  Arrow  inWarwickifhire,  and  John  Stacy,  a 
learned  clergyman,  fell  victims  to  this  cruel  fuf- 
picious  ipirit.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the 
former  of  thefe  was  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted as  a  traitor,  for  an  angry  expreffion,  which 
at  prefent  would  be  a  fubject  of  laughter,  rather 
than  of  punifhment ;  the  latter  was  tried  and 
put  to  death  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  necro- 
mancy. I4S 


But  this  ipirit  foon  produced  a  more  tragical  Clarence 

difcon-. 
tented. 


fcene,  and  hurried  on  King  Edward  to  an  unna- 


tural act  of  cruelty,  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal 
to  his  own  family.  No  cordial  friendfhip  had  ever 
fubfifted  between  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the 
Queen's  relations,  who,  by  their  influence  with 
the  King,  produced  a  coolnefs  between  him  and 
Clarence,  which  gradually  increafed  into  a  moil 
rancorous  animofity,  by  unfriendly  offices  on  the 
one  lide,  and  too  flrong  expreffions  of  refent- 

147  Comlnes,  1.4.  c.  12.  1.5.  c.  i.  4.  8. 
*8  Stovr,  p.43o.       Hift.  Croyl.  p. 561. 
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A.D.  1477*  men t  on  the  other.  The  Duke  had  become  a 
""*  '  widower,  by  the  death  of  his  Duchefs  Ifabeila, 
22d  December  A.D.  1476. ;  and  Charles  Duke 
of  Burgundy  being  killed  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight 
after,  [his  only  daughter  became  the  greatefl 
heirefs  in  the  world.  Clarence,  who  wanted  not 
ambition,  naturally  turned  his  eyes  towards  this 
rich  fucceffion,  and  applied  to  his  lifter  Margaret, 
Duchefs-dowager  of  Burgundy,  to  promote  his 
views.  That  princefs,  who  loved  him  better 
than  any  of  her  other  two  brothers,  warmly 
efpoufed  his  caufe,  and  every  thing  wore  a  pro- 
mifing  afpe6l.  But  Edward,  who  ought  to  have 
promoted  this  fcheme  with  all  his  power,  from 
policy  as  well  as  from  natural  affection  to  his  bro- 
ther, oppofed  it,  and  caufed  his  Queen's  brother, 
Anthony  Widville,  Earl  Rivers,  to  be  propofed 
as  a  proper  hufband  to  the  young  heirefs  ;  who 
was  rejected  with  difdain.  This  cruel  injury  funk 
deep  into  the  heart  of  Clarence,  who  feldom  af- 
terwards appeared  at  court,  or  in  council ;  and 
when  he  did  appear,  was  fullen,  iilent,  and 
vifibly  difcontented.  The  execution  of  Burdet 
and  Stacy,  who  were  his  friends,  and  owed  their 
death  to  their  attachment  to  him,  overcame  his 
patience,  and  threw  him  off  his  guard.  He  went 
the  day  after  to  the  council-chamber  at  Weft- 
minfter,  attended  by  W.  Goddard,  a  celebrated 
divine,  who  had  affifted  the  fuiferers  in  their  laft 
moments,  and  gave  in  copies  of  the  private  and 
public  declarations  they  had  made  of  their  inno- 
cence, and  then  withdrew. 149 

149  Hift.  Croyl.  p.56a. 
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Edward,  who  wanted  only  a  handle  to  wreak  A.D.i47«. 
his  vengeance  on  his  unhappy  brother,  greedily 
laid  hold  on  this,  called  a  council  of  peers  and 
prelates,  to  which  he  invited  the   mayor  and  edand 
aldermen  of  London,  and,  before  them,  loaded  e' 
Clarence   with   many   accufations,   magnifying 
every  indifcretion  into  a  crime,  and  reprefenting 
his  laft  action  as  no  lefs  than  high  treafon.     The 
Duke  with  the  confent  of  the  council,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and,  on  January  16.,  was 
tried  for  treafon  by  his  peers  in  parliament.     The 
accufations   brought  againft   him   were   either 
grofsly  abfurd  or  very  trifling  IS°.     The  heaviefl 
articles  were,  —  That  he  had  caufed  his  fervants 
to  report  that  the  King  was  a  necromancer, — and 
that  Burdet  was  unjuflly  executed.     This  trial 
was  managed  in  a  very  uncommon  and  indecent 
manner.     The  King  was  the  only  pleader  againfl 
the  prifoner ;  and  the  Duke  was  the  only  perfon 
who  dared  to  anfwer  fuch  a  pleader.     The  wit- 
neffes  too  (as  we  are  told  by  a  contemporary  hif- 
torian,who  was  probably  prefent,)  appeared  more 
like  profecutors  than  witnefles ISI.     Clarence  was 
condemned,  and  afentence  of  death  pronounced 
upon  him,  by  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  high  fteward  on  that  occafion.     That  one  of 
the  houfes  of  parliament  might  have  no  caufe  to 
reproach  the  other  with  all  the  guilt,  or  to  claim 
all  the  honour  of  this  tranfadliqn,  the  commons 
were  prevailed  upon  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
houfe  of  peers,  fome  time  after,  and  demanded 

the  execution  of  this  fentence.     It  was  accord- 

:-p  See  Stow,  p.43i>  43*.          I5t  Continual,  Hift.  Croyl.  p. 56*. 
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A.D.I478.  ingly  executed  privately  in  the  Tower,  March  1 1 . ; 
s-~»-~— '  but  by  whom,  or  in  what  manner,  the  contem- 
porary hiftorian  who  gives  the  fulled  account  of 
this  matter  doth  not  fay,  and  probably  did  not 
know Isa.  Fabian,  who  was  then  a  young  man, 
tells  us,  "  he  was  drowned  in  a  barrel  of  mal- 
"  vefeya."153 

Edward's  Several  of  Clarence's  eilates  were  granted  by 
condua.  Edward  to  the  Queen's  brother,  Anthony  Earl 
Rivers,  on  this  hypocritical  pretence,  that  as  he 
had  done  the  Earl  great  injuries,  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  his  foul  after  death,  that  the  Earl 
got  his  eftates I54.  The  King  became  more  and 
more  luxurious  and  expenfive,  and  at  the  fame 
time  more  oppreffive  and  rapacious ISS.  De- 
lighted with  the  regular  payment  of  the  50,000 
crowns  a-year  by  the  King  of  France,  which  en- 
abled him  to  purfue  his  pleafures  ;  flattered  with 
the  profpect  of  a  marriage  between  the  Dauphin 
and  his  eldefl  daughter ;  and  influenced  by  the 
advice  of  his  penfioned  minifters ;  he  permitted 
Lewis  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  the  houfe  of  Bur- 
gundy without  interruption. 

AD.  1479.  Though  England  enjoyed  peace  at  this  time, 
Peftilence.  the  people  were  far  from  being  happy.  A  de- 
ftru6live  peftilence  raged  at  London  and  in  other 
places  during  the  greater!  part  of  this  year'56. 
Edward,  funk  in  floth  and  luxury,  permitted  him- 
felf  to  be  amufed  with  treaties  and  promifes  by 
the  artful  perfidious  Lewis,  which  that  prince  in^ 

152  Continual.  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  563.  '  I5?  Fabian,  an.  1478. 

IS*  Rym.  Feed.  tom,i»,  p.  95,  I53  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  562. 

IS«  Stow,  p.  43 1. 
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tended  either  to  keep  or  violate  as  he  found  con-  A.D.I479- 
venient.     It  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  this,  that  v""v 
though  he  now  agreed  by  a  very  folemn  treaty, 
that  he  and  his  heirs  mould  pay  50,000  crowns  a- 
year  to  Edward  during  his  life,  and  to  his  heirs  for 
joo  years  after  his  death,  he  withdrew  that  pay- 
ment as  foon  as  he  could  do  it  with  fafety. IS7 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  character  A.D.i480. 
of  Edward  IV.  that  he  engaged  in  treaties  for  the  Breach  be. 
marriages  of  all  his  children  almoflas  foon  as  they  ^cTand" 
wereborn.    But  of  allthefe  marriages  he  had  none  the  King 
fo  much  at  heart 'as  that  of  his  elded  daughter,  ofFrance* 
Elizabeth,  with  the  Dauphin,  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  in   the  treaty  of  Amiens,  A.  D. 
1475. Is8     By  one  of  the  articles  of  that  treaty, 
Lewis  engaged  to  conduct  the  young  princefs 
into  France,  at  his  own  expence,  and  to  put  her 
in  polTeffion  of  60,000  livres  a-year ;  but  as  he 
never  intended  the  marriage  mould  take  effect, he 
was  in  no  haile  to  perform  this  article.    Edward 
at  length  became  impatient  and  fufpicious,  and 
fent  the  Lord  Howard,  in  May  this  year,  to  the 
court  of  France  to  demand  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  the  above  article.     But  Lewis  being  no 
longer  under  a  neceility  of  difiembling,  refufed 
to  comply  with  that  demand,  and  threatened  to 
withdraw  the  payment  of  the  50,000   crowns 
a-year  ilipulated  by  the  fame  treaty. 

Edward  nowbegan  to  open  his  eyes,  and  toper-  Alliance 
ceive  that  he  had  been  deluded  by  the  deceitful  with  Bur- 
Lewis.     Enraged  at  this,  he  renewed  with  Mary  sun 

;ST  Rym,  Feed,  tom.ra.  p.104.  Isf  Id. ibid.  p.ip. 
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A.D.i48o.  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  and  her  hufband  Maximi- 
ir~  J  lian  Duke  of  Auftria  (to  whom  (he  had  been  mar- 
ried, A.D.  1477.),  tne  alliance  which  had  been 
made  between  him  and  the  late  Duke  Charles ; 
and  engaged  to  fend  them  an  aid  of  6000  archers, 
if  Lewis  did  not  agree  to  a  truce  or  peace,  under 
his  mediation.  Maximilian  and  Mary,  on  their 
part,  agreed  to  pay  him  the  50,000  crowns 
a-year  which  had  formerly  been  paid  by  France, 
if  he  engaged  in  a  war  with  that  crown  on  their 
account 1S9.  Following  the  bent  of  his  genius,  he 
at  the  fame  time  contracted  a  marriage  between 
his  daughter  Ann,  a  child  about  four  years  of 
age,  and  Philip,  fon  of  Maximilian  and  Mary,  an 
infant  in  his  cradle ;  which,  like  all  his  other 
contracts  of  that  kind,  came  to  nothing.  I6° 

Breaeh  When  Edward  meditated  a  war  again  ft  France, 

^e  refolved to  prevent  all  interruption  from  Scot- 
land, by  affifting  the  difcontented  nobles  of  that 
kingdom,  and  embroiling  it  in  a  civil  war.  With 
this  view,  he  appointed  his  brother,  Richard  Duke 
of  Gloucefter,  his  lieutenant,  and  fent  orders  to 
the  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen  of  the  north- 
ern .counties,  to  array  all  the  men  who  were  fit  for 
war  in  thofe  counties161.  Nothing,  however, 
happened  this  year,  but  a  few  mutual  incurfions 
of  little  confequence,  and  an  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempt on  the  town  of  Berwick. 

A.D.i48i.      King  Edward  made  great  preparations,  in  the 
*PrinS  °f tnis  vear>  f°r  invading  Scotland,  both  by 

159  Rym.  Feed.  torn. i a.  p.i23— ia8, 

**  Id.  ibid.  p.i*8— 135.  »6'  Id..ibid.  p,u5— 119,. 
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fea  and  land I62.  King  James  was  no  lefs  a6live  A.D.i48i. 
in  preparing  for  a  war  with  England,  in  which  he  u 
was  heartily  fupported  by  his  fubjects,  who  feem 
to  have  been  much  exafperated  againft  the  En- 
glifh,  and  particularly  againft  the  King.  This 
appears  from  the  acts  of  a  parliament  held  at 
Edinburgh,  in  April,  in  which  the  moft  vigorous 
meafures  were  adopted  for  refilling  the  rieffar 
(robber)  Edward,  as  he  is  conflantly  called  in 
thefe  acts I63.  In  confequence  of  this  fpirit,  the 
people  crowded  from  all  parts  to  the  royal  ftand- 
ard  ;  and  an  army  of  40,000  men  (it  is  faid)  af- 
fembled  at  Edinburgh,  in  Auguft,  and  from 
thence  marched  towards  England164.  Edward 
was  fo  much  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  this 
formidable  army,  that  he  refolved  to  {land  on  the 
defenfive ;  and  that  all  men  might  be  at  leifure 
to  take  arms,  he  commanded  all  the  courts  to 
be  (hut,  and  put  a  flop  to  all  proceedings  at 
law  till  Michaelmas165.  But  after  all  thefe  pre- 
parations on  both  fides, *no  action  of  great  im- 
portance happened  in  the  courfe  of  this  year. 

Alexander  Duke  of  Albany,  brother  to  the  AD.  1483. 
King  of  Scotland,  having  efcaped  out  of  the  caf-  Peace  ^^ 
tie  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  had  been  impri- 
foned,  was  at  this  time  in  the  court  of  England, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Edward, 
June  10.     In  this  treaty  Alexander  called  him- 
felf  king  of  Scots,  engaged  to  do  homage  to  Ed- 
ward for  his  crown,  and  to  deliver  the  town  and 

lfil  Rym/Fced.  torn.  iz.  p.  139.  l63  Black  Aas,  fol.  6j,  66. 

164  Pitfcollus  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  edit.  1728.  p.  77. 
l's  Rym.  Feed,  torn.  ia.  p.  141. 
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A.D.i483.  caftle  of  Berwick  to  England;  and  Edward  en- 
gaged to  aflift  him  with  an  army  to  obtain  the 
crown l66.  In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  the 
Dukes  of  Albany  and  Gloucefter  entered  Scotland 
•with  a  gallant  army,  of  25,000  men,  took  the 
town,  but  not  the  caftle,  of  Berwick,  and  then 
marched  to  Edinburgh,  into  which  they  were 
received  without  any  oppofition I67.  Scotland 
was  at  this  time  in  a  moil  diffracted  ftate.  The 
King  at  variance  with  his  chief  nobility,  was  im- 
prifoned,  or  had  Ihut  himfelf  up  in  the  caftle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  all  government  was  almoft  dif- 
folved.  In  this  extremity,  a  number  of  the  nobi- 
lity met  at  Haddington,  and  fent  propofals  for  a 
peace  to  the  two  dukes  at  Edinburgh ;  and,  after 
a  fliort  negotiation,  a  peace  was  concluded,  Au- 
guft  2. 16S  Two  days  after,  the  provoft  and  com- 
munity of  Edinburgh  granted  a  bond  to  repay  all 
that  part  of  the  marriage-portion  of  the  Princefs 
Cecilia,  contracted  to  the  Prince  of  Scotland, 
which  had  been  paid,  provided  the  King  of  Eng- 
land declared  that  it  was  his  pleafure  the  contract 
fhould  be  dhTolved  l69.  Peace  being  thus  con- 
cluded, the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  feems  to 
have  acted  with  great  moderation,  returned  with 
his  army  into  England,  and  took  the  caftie  of 
•Berwick  in  his  way.  This  expedition  coft  Ed- 
ward *£  100,000.,  a  great  fum  in  thofe  times ;  but 
the  nation  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  recovery 
of  Berwick,  that  the  next  parliament  thanked  the 
Duke  of  Gloucefter  for  his  good  conduct  and 

'"  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  ia.  p.  156.  '*'  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  562. 
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confirmed  feveral  valuable  grants  that  had  been  AJ).i48a. 
made  to  him  by  the  King,  his  brother.  I7°  — v*-1 

Edward,  being  at  laft  convinced  of  the  perfidy  A.D.I483- 
of  the  King  of  France,  by  receiving  the  news  that  ^ward* 
the  Dauphin,  who  had  been  contracted  to  tiis  IV. 
daughter  Elifabeth,  A.D.  1477.,  was  actually  be- 
trothed to   Margaret,    the  infant  daughter  of 
Maximilian  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  Paris,  4th  Ja- 
nuary this  year,  that  the  contract  was  confirmed 
by  the  parliament  at  Paris,  and  celebrated  with 
great  rejoicings  in  that  city,  was  enraged  be- 
yond  meafure,  and  breathed   nothing  but  re- 
venge17'.    To  execute  this  revenge,  he  prepared 
with  great  ardour  for  an  expedition  into  France ; 
and  to  prevent  interruption  from  Scotland,  he 
concluded   a  new  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  who  had  again   revolted17*. 
But  an  enemy  againft  whom  there  is  no  defence 
foon  put  a  period  to  all  his  projects.     He  died  at 
Weftminfter,  April  9.,  in   the  41  ft  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  23d  of  his  reign ;    but  of  what 
difeafe  is  not   certainly  known 173.     A  contem-    • 
porary  writer  fays,  that  he  was  not  affected  with, 
.any  particular  difeafe,  and  feems  to  afcribe  his 
unexpected  death  to  the  anguifh  of  his  mind, 
and  the  bad  habit  of  his  body,  brought  on  by 
his  exceffes. I74 

Edward  had  by  his  queen  three  fons  and  feven  HisifTue. 
daughters,  of  whom  one  fon  and  two  daughters 

*7°  Hift.Croyl.  p.  563. 

*71  Monftrelet,  torn.  4.  £.71.     Philip  de  Comines,  1.6.  0.9. 

J?s  Rym.  Feed.  torn,  i a.  p.  173. 

lli  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  564.     Stow,  p.  433. 
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AJD.i483.  died  before  him;  and  two  ions  and  five  daugh- 
""*  '  ters  furvived  him,  viz.  Edward,  his  eldeft  fon  and 
fucceflbr,  born  in  the  fan6tuary  at  Weftminfter, 
November  4.  A.  D.  1470.; — Richard  Duke  of 
York;  —  Elifabeth,  who  was  contra6ted  to  the 
Dauphin,  and  afterwards  married  to  Henry  VII.; 

—  Cecilia,  contracted  to  James  Prince  of  Scot- 
land, and  married  to  John  Vifcount  Wells ;  — 
Anne,  contracted  to  Philip  of  Burgundy,  and 
married  to  Thomas  Howard  Duke  of  Norfolk; 

—  Bridget,   who   became   a  nun  at  Dertford ; 

—  and  Catharine,  contracted  to  the  Infante  of 
Spain,  and  married  to  William  Courtenay  Earl 
of  Devonfhire.     Though  he  had  many  miftrefles, 
he  had  not  many  natural  children.     He  left  a  fon 
by  Elifabeth  Lucie,  named  Arthur,  who  having 
married  Elifabeth  heirefs  to  her  brother  John 
Lord  Lifle,  was  raifed  to  that  title  by  Henry  VIIL; 
and  a  daughter  named  Elifabeth,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Thomas  Lord  Lumley. I7S 

clarence'*       The  unhappy  Duke  of  Clarence  left  alfo  two 

lffue*     '    children  by  his   Duchefs   Ifabel,  viz.  Edward 

Earl  of  Warwick,  who  fell  an  innocent  victim  to 

the  cruel  jealoufy  of  Henry  VII.  A.  D.  1499.; 

—  and  Margaret,  of  whom  we  fhall  hear  in  the 
progrefs  of  this  work. I76 

Character        Edward  IV.  was  much  admired  in  his  youth, 

of  Edward  for  tne  beauty  of  his  face  and  the  handfomenefs 

of  his  perfon ;  but  before  his  death  he  became 

corpulent  and  bloated  by  his  intemperance I77. 

His  addrefs  was  eafy,   engaging,  and  familiar, 

17   Dugdale,  vol.  a.  p.  311.  176.  l?6  Id.  ibid.  p.  165. 

177  Philip  de  Comines,  tora.i.  p.J97. 
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which  gained  him  the  hearts  of  many,  and  the  AJD.i4«3« 
money  of  not  a  few,  particularly  of  the  fair  fex178.  *"  ~~*~~ 
He  never  forgot  the  name  or  face  of  any  perfon 
with  whom  he  had  once  converfed ;  and  he  is 
even  faid  to  have  known  the  characters  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  every  nobleman  or  gentleman  of 
any  confequence  in  his  dominions I79.  His  great 
fuccefs  in  war  (having  gained  nine  pitched  bat- 
tles, in  which  he  wasprefent,  and  fought  on  foot, 
and  never  loft  one)  may  be  admitted  as  a  fuffi- 
cient  proof  of  his  military  ikill  and  courage,  as 
well  as  of  his  good  fortune.  In  a  word,  if  his 
virtues  j  had  been  equal  to  his  endowments,  he 
would  have  been  both  a  great  and  good  king. 
But  that  was  not  the  cafe.  His  piety  is  indeed 
celebrated  by  the  monk  of  Croyland  ;  but  it  did 
not  prevent  him  from  violating  his  mod  folemn 
oaths,  when  he  was  prompted  to  it  by  paflion  or 
the  profpect  of  advantage  18°.  He  was  guilty  of 
many  acts  of  cruelty ;  and  the  unnatural  murder 
of  his  brother  Clarence  muft  fix  an  indelible 
flain  upon  his  character.  Whenever  he  enjoyed 
peace,  he  abandoned  hitnfelf  to  pleafure  and  the 
gratification  of  his  appetites.  On  his  paflion 
for  women  he  laid  no  reftraint ;  and  his  impru- 
dent and  criminal  indulgence  of  it  plunged  him 
into  much  diftrefs  and  guilt,  produced  almoil 
all  the  diforders  of  his  reign,  and  all  the  calami- 
ties that  befel  his  friends  and  family.  The  indul- 
gence of  vicious  paffions  is  as  pernicious  to 
princes  as  to  private  perfons. 

178  Hall,  £.37.  '»  Hift.Croyl.  ^564, 

10  Id.  ibid. 
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SECTION  V. 

From  the  acceffion  of  Edward  V.,  A.  D.  1483.9  to  the 
accejfion  of  Henry  VIL,  A.D.  1485. 

A.D.I483.  T^DWARD  Prince  of  Wales,  the  eldeft  fon  of 
E~J^^"^  J—'- Ed  ward  IV.,  was  proclaimed  King  in  Lon- 
prociaim-  don  April  9.  (the  day  on  which  his  father  died), 
ed*  by  the  name  of  Edward  V. '  He  was  then  only 

in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age ;  but  his  title 
was  fo  clear,  that  it  was  not  imagined  any  dif- 
pute  could  poffibly  arife  about  his  poffeffion  of  the 
throne ;  though  many  dreaded  that  many  violent 
difputes  would  arife  about  the  adminiftration  of 
the  government  during  his  minority. 
State  of  The  court  of  England  at  this  time  was  divided 
parties.  [nfo  two  parties.  One  of  thefe  parties  confifted 
of  the  Queen  and  her  relations,  with  fuch  as 
attached  themfelves  to  them  in  order  to  obtain 
preferment ;  the  other  was  compofed  of  certain 
noblemen,  who,  by  their  long  and  faithful  fer- 
vices,  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  late 
King,  and  had  been  thereby  fupported  in  their 
places,  without  any  dependence  upon  or  con- 
nection with  the  Queen's  relations.  The  chiefs 
of  this  laft  party  were,  —  the  Dukes  of  Glou- 
cefter  and  Buckingham,  with  the  Lords  Haft- 
ings,  Howard,  and  Stanley.  While  Edward  IV. 
lived,  his  authority  checked  the  paffions  of 
both  thefe  parties,  and  kept  them  within  decent 

1  SirTho.  More,  apudKennet,  vol.  i.  p. 481. 
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bounds.    He  was  not,  however,  ignorant  of  their  AJXX48J. 
fecret  animofity  ;  and  therefore,  in  his  laft  lick-  ^•""v"" 
nefs,  he  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between 
them,  which,  like  almofl  all  court-reconciliations, 
was  neither  fincere  nor  permanent. z 

The  great  obje6l which  each  of  thefe  parties  had  Dlfpute  i* 
in  view  was,  to  get  and  keep  poffeffion  of  the  per- counciL 
fon  of  the  young  King,  that  they  might  pofTefs  his 
power.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  he  re- 
iided  atLudlowcaftle,  under  the  care  of  his  un- 
cle Anthony  Earl  Rivers,  who  was  his  governor, 
attended  by  Lord  Richard  Grey,  his  uterine  bro- 
ther, Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  his  chamberlain,  and 
others  of  the  fame  party3.  The  Queen  and  her 
friends  propofed  in  council  to  raife  a  fmall  army 
to  efcort  the  King  to  London,  in  order  to  his  co- 
ronation ;  but  this  meafure  was  flrenuoufly  op- 
pofed  by  the  other  party,  who  faw  its  tendency ; 
and  particularly  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  Haft- 
ings,  who  threatened  to  leave  the  court.  The 
Queen,  unwilling  to  raife  any  diflurbance  in  the 
beginning  of  her  fon's  reign,  agreed  to  limit  the 
number  of  his  attendants  to  2000. 4  That  the 
Queen  afpired  to  the  regency  was  fufpected,  and 
is  not  improbable ;  but  cannot,.!  think,  be  proved; 
but  that  fhe  wifhed,  and  hoped,  that  fhe  and  he.r 
relations  would  have  as  much  power  in  the  pre- 
fent,  as  they  had  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  that 
her  enemies  were  determined  to  prevent  this,  if  • 
poffible,  is  abundantly  evident. 

*  Hall,   Ed.  IV.  f.  60.  3  Sir  T.^More,  p.  481. . 

<  Hift.  Croyl.  p.564>  565. 
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A.D.I483.      The  Duke  of  Gloucefter  was  in  the  north  of 
c /      .  England,  preparing  for  a  fecond  expedition  into 

Conduftof  0111  .,  ,. 

theDukeof  Scotland,  when  he  received  intelligence  or  the 
Gloucefter.  King  his  brother's  death.  He  immediately  haf- 
tened  to  York,  attended  by  600  of  his  friends,  be- 
fides  his  ufuai  retinue,  all  dreffed  in  mourning. 
There  he  celebrated  the  late  King's  funeral,  pro- 
claimed his  fon  Edward  V.,  took  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  that  young  prince,  and  enjoined  the  magif- 
trates,  nobility,  and  gentlemen  of  thofe  parts,  to 
take  fimilar  oaths.  From  thence,  too,  he  wrote 
letters  to  the  Queen,  and  to  her  brother  the  Earl 
Rivers,  full  of  the  warmefl  profeffions  of  friend- 
fhip  to  them,  and  of  loyalty  to  the  King s.  What 
his  real  intentions  were  when  he  made  thefe  pro- 
feffions, I  fhall  not  fo  much  as  conjecture. 
Gloucef.  That  the  Lord  Haftings  fent  intelligence  to  the 
ter'sviewi.  j)uke  of  Gloucefter  of  the  tranfa6lions  in  coun- 
cil, and  the  defigns  of  the  Queen  and  her  party 
at  court,  together  with  offers  of  his  affiftance  to 
raife  him  to  the  regency,  cannot  be  doubted.  For 
though  that  lord  had  been  moft  lincerely  attach- 
ed to  Edward  IV.  (from  whom  he  had  received 
the  honourable  and  lucrative  offices  of  governor 
of  Calais  and  chamberlain  of  England),  and  was 
no  lefs  iincerely  attached  to  his  fon  Edward  V. ; 
yet  there  was  nothing  he  dreaded  fo  much  as  to  fee 
the  adminiftration  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen  and 
her  relations,  by  whom  he  knew  he  was  hated. 
Gloucefter  at  the  fame  time  received  iimilar  af- 
furances  from  Henry  Stafford  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  moft  powerful  nobleman  then  in  Eng- 

5  Hift.Croyl.  p.  5  65. 
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land,  who  promifed  to  join  him  immediately,  A.D.I483. 
at  the  head  of  his  numerous  vaiTals6.  Having  '  r  ' 
received  thefe  affurances,  and  knowing  that  the 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  people  of  the  north  of 
England  were  warmly  engaged  in  his  intereft,  he 
certainly  determined  to  intercept  the  young 
King  in  his  way  to  London,  to  take  him  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  mother's  relations,  and  thereby 
fecure  to  himfelf  the  adminiftration  during  his 
minority  :  but  whether  his  views  extended  any 
further  at  this  time  or  not,  it  feems  to  be  im- 
poffible  to  difcover. 

To  execute  his  deflgns,  whatever  they  were,  The  Earl 
the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  departed  from  York,  with  Ri7ersfnd 

others  im- 

a  numerous  retinue,  and  arrived  April  29.  at  prifoned. 
Northampton,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  with  900  of  his  followers 7.  The 
King,  being  then  on  his  way  to  London,  lodged 
that  night  at  Stony-Stratford,  only  ten  miles  from 
Northampton  j  and  the  Earl  Rivers,  the  Lord 
Richard  Grey,  and  fome  others,  entertaining  no 
iufpicion  of  any  ill  deiign  againft  them,  waited 
on  the  two  Dukes,  to  concert  meafures  about  the 
King's  journey,  and  approaching  coronation. 
They  were  received  by  them  with  the  greatefl  ap- 
pearances of  cordiality,  and  they  fpent  the  even- 
ing together  in  convivial  mirth  and  pleafantry. 
But  next  morning  the  Earl  Rivers,  the  Lord 
Richard  Grey,  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  and  Sir 
Richard  Hawfe,  were  made  prifoners,  and  lent  to 
the  caftle  of  Pomfret  in Yorkfhire8.  All  theKing's 

6  Hift,  Croyl.  p-565.    Sir  T.  More,  p.45».  coU. 
i  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  565.  *  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.i48j.  other  attendants  and  fervants  Were  difmiffed,  and 
1 — * — '  a  proclamation  published,  forbidding  them  to 
come  near  the  court,  under  the  pain  of  death. 9 
Gioucefter  This  tumultuous  feizure  of  his  nearefi  relations, 
comforts  an  j  arbitrary  difmiffion  of  all  his  friends  and  fer- 

the  King. 

vants,  (truck  the  young  King  with  grief  and  ter- 
ror, and  made  him  burfl  out  into  complaints  and 
tears.  When  the  Duke  of  Gioucefter  came  into 
his  prefence,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  made  the 
ftrongeft  profeffions  of  loyalty  and  affection  to 
his  perfon ;  affured  him,  that  what  had  been 
done  was  for  his  prefervation ;  and  in  a  word, 
he  faid  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  dry 
up  the  tears  and  difpel  the  terrors  of  the  help- 
lefs  unhappy  prince. 10 

The  Queen  When  the  report  of  thefe  unexpected  events 
reached  London,  it  occafioned  great  confufion, 
both  at  court  and  in  the  city.  The  Queen,  almoft 
diftra6led  with  grief  and  terror,  haftened  with  her 
fon  the  Duke  of  York,  and  her  five  daughters,  into 
the  fanctuary  at  Weftminfter,  where  Ihe  had  for- 
merly found  protection  in  her  diftrefs.  The  parti- 
fans  of  the  different  parties,  in  great  crowds,  and 
fome  of  them  in  arms,  had  meetings  and  confulta- 
tions;  thofe  of  the  Queen's  party  in  Weftminfter, 
and  thofe  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter's  party,  with 
theLord  Haftings,  in  the  city11.  In  thefe  confulta- 
tions,  no  fixed  refolutions  could  be  formed,  as  the 
real  intentions  of  thofe  who  had  the  King  in  their 
poffeffion  were  unknown. 

»  Hift.Croyl.  p. 5  65. 

10  Id.  ibid.     Sir  T.  More,  p.  484. 

11  Sir  T.  Moore,  ^484.     Hit.  Croyl.  p.  566. 
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The  Lord  Haftings,  who  (though  an  enemy  to  A.D.i48;j. 
the  Queen  and  her  relations)  was  heartily  at- 

Arcnbi- 

tached  to  the  young  King,  and  only  meant  to 
raife  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  to  the  regency,  theQ 
fent  a  mefTenger  at  midnight,  May  i.,  to  Thomas 
of  Rotherham,  Archbilhop  of  York  and  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  to  acquaint  him  with  what 
had  happened  at  Stony-Stratford,  and  to  allure 
him,  that  the  intentions  of  the  lords  who  had 
feized  the  King  were  honourable,  arid  for  the 
good  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  all  would  end  well. 
That  prelate,  alarmed  at  what  he  heard,  imme- 
diately arofe;  and,  taking  thegreat  feal  with  him, 
and  attended  by  his  fervants  in  arms,  haftened  to 
the  Queen.  He  found  that  unhappy  princefs  in 
the  fan6luary,  fitting  on  the  floor,  furrounded  by 
her  weeping  children,  herfelf  bathed  in  tears, 
and  bewailing  the  approaching  deftrudlion  of 
herfelf  and  family.  The  good  prelate  laboured 
to  difpel  her  terrors  and  revive  her  hopes,  by 
telling  her  the  comfortable  meflage  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Lord  Haftings.  But  the  very 
name  of  Haftings,  whofe  hatred  to  her  and  her 
family  me  well  knew,  increafed  both  her  fears 
and  griefs.  The  Archbifhop,  rinding  her  ap- 
prehenfions  and  forrows  were  too  great  to  be  re- 
moved by  words,  gave  her  the  ftrongeft  affurances 
of  his  own  inviolable  attachment ;  and,  leaving 
the  great  feal  with  her  as  a  pledge  of  his  fincerity, 
retired.  He  foon  became  feniible  of  the  error  he 
had  committed  in  leaving  the  feal ;  and,  fending 
for  it  by  a  proper  meflenger,  it  was  returned. I2 

11  Sir  T.  More,  p.  483.- 
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AD.  1483.      The  Duke  of  Gloucefter  and  his  partifans, 
C~"~Khi  ^  having  fpent  a  day  or  two  at  Stony-Stratford, 
conduced  difpofing  of  their  prifoners,  and  forming  their 
to  London,  new  arrangements,  conducted  the  King  to  Lon- 
don; into  which  they  entered,  May  4.,  the  Duke 
riding  bare-headed  before  his  nephew,  and  call- 
ing to  the  people,  "  Behold  your  King  I"   The 
young   monarch   was  lodged   in   the   Biihop's 
palace  ;  where  it  is  faid,  the  Duke  renewed  his 
oath  of  fealty,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  all 
the  prelates  and  nobles  prefent,  together  with 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London. I3 
Duke  of         Two  or  three  days  after,  a  great  council  was 
affembled,  confiding  of  all  the  prelates,  nobles, 
and  great  men  about  London;  and  by  this  coun- 
cil, the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  was  unanimoufly 
chofen  proteclor  of  the  King  and  kingdom.    By 
this  council,  too,  after  fome  deliberation,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  King  mould  be  lodged  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  the  place  from  which  the  kings, 
in  thofe  times,  commonly  rode  in  flate  to  Weft- 
minfter,  on  the  day  before  their  coronation. I4 
Popularity       The  Duke  of  Gloucefter  doth  not  feem  to 
cefS°U"     nave  been  unpopular,  but  rather  the  contrary, 
at  this  period.     If  he  had  not  been  virtuous,  he 
had  been  decent  in  his  deportment,  and  avoided 
thofe  excefles  into  which  the  King  his  brother 
had  fallen.     His  wifdom  was  fuch,  that,  in  the 
midft  of  a  court  torn  by  the  moil  violent  fac- 
tions, he  was  not  obnoxious  to  either  party ;  and 
though  he  flood  well  with  the  ancient  nobility, 

13  Sir  T.  More,  p.  486.     Hift.  Croyl,  p.j66. 
'*  Id.  ibid. 
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he  had  no  quarrels  with  the  Queen  and  her  rela-  A.D.i48j. 
tions.    He  had  adhered  fleadily  to  the  late  king  v— ""* ' 
in  all  his  fortunes,  and  made  the  ilrongell  pro- 
feffions  of  loyalty  and  affection  to  his  fon.  —  In 
a  word,  if  he  had  died  at  this  time,  or  if  he 
had  never  afpired  higher  than  the  protedlorfhip, 
he  would  probably  have  been  handed  down  to 
pofterity  with  the  character  of  a  brave  and  wife 
prince. 

After  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  was  inverted  with  Prociama- 
the  proteclorfhip,  he  proceeded  with  great  feem-  ll 
ing  alacrity  in  preparing  for  the  coronation  of  the 
young  King,  which  was  appointed  to  be  at  Wefl- 
miniler,  June  22.    To  render  that  ceremony  the 
more  auguftandfplendid,  he  required,  by  procla- 
mation, May  20.,  all  gentlemen,  who  had  ^£40 
a-year  in  land,  to  come  to  London  by  June  18., 
to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  by 
particular  letters,  dated  June  5.9  he  invited  fifty 
young  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  of  the  beil  fa- 
milies, to  appear  before  the  King  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  four  days  before  his  coronation,  to 
receive  the  noble  order  of  knighthood,  probably 
meaning  the  order  of  the  Bath IS.  Thefe  meafures 
were  either  indications  that  he  really  had  an  in- 
tention, fo  late  as  June  5.,  to  crown  his  nephew  on 
June  22.,  or  they  were  defigned  to  perfuade  the 
world  that  he  had  fuch  an  intention ;  but  which 
of  thefe  was  the  cafe,  I  fhall  not  determine. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  council  frequently  met,  Lord  Haft, 
fometimes  at  oneplace,  and  fometimes  atanother, 

1J  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  ia.  p.iBi,  i8jj. 
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A-D.I483.  .to  confult  about  the  coronation,  and  other  affairs. 

* — ' — '  On  Friday,  June  13.,  one  part  of  the  council 
met  at  Weftminfter,  tonotify  in  form  to  themayor 
and  aldermen  of  London  the  day  of  the  corona- 
tion ;  and  the  other  part  of  it  met  with  the  pro- 
tector in  the  To.wer.  As  this  part  of  the  council 
was  deliberating  on  bufinefs,  the  door  of  the  room 
was  fuddenly  opened,  and  a  party  of  armed  men 
rufhed  in,  crying,  treafon  !  treafon!  One  of  them 
wounded  the  Lord  Stanley  on  the  head  with  a 
pole-axe  ;  and  they  inftantly  feized  that  lord, 
with  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  theBifhop  of  Ely, 
and  Lord  Mailings.  The  uproar  was  great,  and 
the  aftonifhment  of  the  prifoners  inexpreflible, 
efpecially  of  Lord  Mailings,  when  he  heard  the 
Protector  (with  whom  he  believed  he  flood  in 
the  higheft  favour)  pronounce  him  a  traitor,  and 
commanded  him  to  be  immediately  put  to  death. 
This  cruel  command  was  executed  with  equal 
cruelty ;  and  having  allowed  him  only  a  few  mo- 
n^ents  to  confers  to  a  priefl,  they  beheaded  him 
on  a  log  of  wood,  which  lay  accidently  in  the 
court  of  the  Tower.  The  Lord  Stanley  and  the  two 
prelates  were  imprifoned  in  different  apartments 
of  that  fortrefs I6.  What  prompted  the  Protector 
to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  nobleman 
who  had  lately  done  him  themofl  effential  fervices, 
and  with  whom  he  had,  to  that  moment,  lived  oh 
themoft  friendly  footing,  I  mall  by  and  by  inquire. 

16  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  5 66.  Sir  T.  More,  p. 494.  Sir  Thomas  relates 
feveral  other  circumftances  of  this  ftrange  tranfa&ion ;  but  many  of 
them  are  frirolous,  and  others  of  them  highly  improbable. 

On 
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On  the  fame  day  (June  13.),  a  Hill  more  bloody  AJXi483. 
tragedy  was  a6led  at  Pomfret  in  Yorkfhire.  Sir  Jr^^ 
Richard  RatclhTe,  a  great  confident  of  the  pro.  at  Pomfret. 
tector,  had,  by  his  orders,  collected  an  army  of 
about  5000  men,  in  the  north,  and  was  conduct- 
ing them  towards  London.  When  he  arrived  at 
Pomfret,  he  beheaded,  without  any  trial,  and  with 
fome  circumflances  of  peculiar  cruelty,  Anthony 
Earl  Rivers,  the  King's  uncle,  and  the  mod  ac- 
complifhed  nobleman  of  that  age,  —  the  Lord 
Richard  Grey,  the  King's  uterine  brother, —  Sir 
Thomas  Vaughan.  who  had  been  chamberlain  to 
the  King  when  Prince  of  Wales,  —  and  Sir 
Richard  Hawfe17.  That  Ratcliffe  perpetrated 
thele  horrid  deeds  in  confequence  of  orders  from 
the  Protector,  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  Protector,  who  flill  continued  to  wear  the 
mafk  of  loyalty  to  the  King,  held  a  council  on 
Monday,  June  i6.18  At  this  council  it  was  fug- 
gefled,  that  it  would  be  highly  indecent  to  fee 
the  Duke  of  York  in  fan6tuary  among  murderers, 
thieves,  and  robbers,  at  the  time  of  his  brother's 
coronation ;  anda  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  Queen,  and  perfuade  her  to  permit  the 
Duke  of  York  to  leave  the  fanctuary.  Cardinal 
Bourchier,  Archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  was  put  at 
-the  head  of  this  deputation  (much,  it  is  faid, 
againfl  his  will),  and  prevailed  upon  the  Queen, 

17  Hift.Croyl.  p. 567.     Sir  T.  More,  p. 496. 

18  The  hiftorian  of  Croyland  is  the  only  contemporary  writer 
who  gives   a  date  to  this  tranfa&ion  ;     and  I  have  followed   him, 
though  I  have  fome  fufpicion  that  he  hath  placed  it  a  little  too  late. 
Hift.Croyl.  p.j66. 

who 
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A.D.I48J.  who  certainly  had  not  then  heard  of  the  cruel 
*~  J  fate  of  her  fon  and  brother  at  Pomfret,  to  put  the 
young  prince  into  his  hands,  who  conducted  him 
to  the  Tower,  and  delivered  him  to  the  Pro- 
tector I9.  A  contemporary  hiftorian  fays,  that  the 
Queen  refigned  her  fon  to  the  Archbifliop  wil- 
lingly ;  but  fubfequent  hiflorians  affirm  (on  what 
authority  I  know  not),  that  it  was  with  extreme 
reluctance,  and  only  to  prevent  his  being  torn 
from  her  by  force. 

End  of  the      The  lad  act  of  royal  authority  that  we  know  of 

reign  of  fa^  was  performed  by  the  unfortunate  Edward  V. 
or  rather  by  the  Protector  in  his  name,  was  giving 
commiffions  to  three  perfons  to  provide  oxen  and 
fheep  for  the  ufe  of  the  houfehold  for  fix  months, 
dated  June  17. ao  This  was  certainly  the  laft 
day  of  the  reign,  if  a  reign  it  can  be  called,  of 
that,  unhappy  prince.  On  that  day  a  new  and 
furprifing  fcene  began  to  be  exhibited,  to  which 
we  muft  now  attend. 

when  the       It  feems  to  be  impoffible  to  cjUTcover  at  what 

fo^medHs  time Richard  Duke  of  Gloucefter  formed  the  plan 
plot.  of  fupplanting  his  nephew,  and  placing  himfelf  on 
the  thrpne.  If  he  had  formed  that  plan  before  he 
took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  young  King,  and 
engaged  others  to  take  it,  he  was  guilty  of  great 
impiety  ;  but  as  the  fact  cannot  be  proved,  he 
cannot  be  fairly  convicted  of  that  crime.  If  we 
could  rely  on  the  following  relation  of  fome  of 
our  hiflorians,  we  mould  be  led  to  think  that  this 
defign  had  been  entertained  much  earlier  than  is 
commonly  imagined. 

19  Hift.  Croyl.  p. 566.  *»  Ryna.  Feed,  tom.ia.  p.  187. 

13  One 
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OneMiftlebroke,  fay  they,  came  to  the  houfe  of  A.D.i482. 
one  Pettier,  a  fervant  of  the  Duke  of  Glouceiler, 
in  the  night,  and  told  him  that  King  Edward  was 
dead;  then,  faid  Pettier,  my  mailer  will  be  king". 
That  fo  obfcure  a  perfon  as  Pettier  mould  be  in 
pofleffion  of  fuch  an  important  fecret,  is  not  very 
probable.  One  hiftorian  aflerts,  that  Richard,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  confulted  the  moil  fa- 
mous lawyers  in  England  about  the  grounds  on 
which  he  afterwards  claimed  the  crown  ;  and  an- 
other affirms,  that  he  had  even  expoflulated  with 
Edward  himfelf  on  that  fubjecl;  ".  But  what  cre- 
dit is  due  to  thefe  aflertions,Imall  not  determine. 
At  any  rate,  a  plan  for  dethroning  ayoung  prince, 
who  had  fucceeded  his  father  with  univerfal  ap- 
probation, could  not  be  formed  and  brought  to 
maturity  in  a  day,  or  even  in  a  few  days.  It  cer- 
tainly required  a  coniiderable  fpace  of  time  to 
communicate  this  plan  to  a  fufficient  number  of 
perfons,  and  to  gain  their  confent  to  its  execu- 
tion. That  this  plan  was  privately  communicated 
to  Buckingham,  Howard,  Ratcliffe,  Cateiby,  the 
mayor  of  London,  and  many  others,  and  their 
afient  obtained,  is  very  certain ;  and  that  Lord 
Railings  was  put  to  death  for  refilling  his  affent, 
is  afierted  by  almoft  all  our  hiilorians.  But  how 
much  time  all .  this  required  cannot  be  afcer- 
tained. 

The  ilory  that  was  now  divulged,  and  propa-  T1*6  Pro- 
gated  by  the  Protector  and  his  friends,  on  which  Jaim^o 

the  crown. 

11  Hall,  £.4.  Ed.  V.     Sir  T.  More,  p.  48 a. 
21  Id.ibid.     Buck's  Hilt.  Richardlll.  p.58j. 

VOL.  jx.  s  he 
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A.D.i4s3.  he  founded  his  own  claim  to  the  crown,  and  the 
' — -v — -  exclufion  of  his  nephew,  was  this  :  that  the  late 
King  Edward  IV.,  before  he  married  the  Lady 
Grey,  had  been  contracted,  and  even  privately 
married,  to  Lady  Eleanor  Butler,  widow  of  the 
Lord  Butler  of  Sudley ;  and  that,  in  confequence 
of  this  pre-contract,  or  prior  marriage,  his  fubfe- 
quent  marriage  was  illegal,  and  all  his  children 
by  the  Queen  were  baftards 23.  Whether  this 
ilrange  tale,  true  or  falfe,  was  known  before  it 
•was  now  publifhed,  or,  if  it  was  known,  to  what 
degree  of  notoriety  it  had  attained,  cannot  be 
now  difcovered:  Many  reafons  might  be  given 
to  induce  us  to  believe,  that  it  had  never  been 
heard  of  till  it  was  produced  on  this  occafion.  If 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  or  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
had  been  acquainted  with  it,  when  they  were 
inflamed  with  the  moft  violent  hatred  againft  the 
Queen  and  her  relations,  and  againil  the  King 
on  their  account,  would  they  not  have  publifhed 
it  to  the  world  ?  Would  it  not  have  covered  all 
their  enemies  with  confufion,  if  they  had  made 
it  known  that  the  King  and  Queen  were  living 
in  adultery,  and  attempting  to  impofe  a  fpurious 
iffue  upon  the  nation  ?  This  would  have  effec- 
tually eftablifhed  the  right  of  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence to  the  fucceffion ;  and  is  it  to  be  imagined, 
that  a  prince  who  had  attempted  to  defame  his 
own  mother,  in  order  to  baftardife  his  brother 
(for  which  he  was  attainted  by  parliament), 
would  have  fpared  the  Queen,  his  mortal  enemy, 
if  he  had  known  or  fufpe&ed  that  her  marriage 

•f  Hift.  Croyl.  p. 567. 

was 
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was  liable  to  the  leaft  objection?  The  Queen  had  A.D.i483. 
been  crowned  with  great  folemnity,  provided  for  c 
by  parliament  as  Queen  of  England,  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  world  as  Edward's  lawful  wife 
to  his  death,  and  their  children  contracted  to  the 
greateil  princes  in  Europe,  without  the  leaft  fur- 
mife  of  any  flaw  in  their  birth.  The  nature  of 
Edward's  engagement  with  Lady  Butler  is  not 
well  defined  ;  nor  is  the  truth  of  it  well  eftablifhed. 
A  contemporary  author  of  the  beft  credit,  only 
fays,  "  It  was  alledged  that  he  had  made  a  con- 
"  tract  with  her  2V  Another  contemporary 
writer  indeed  relates,  "  That  the  Bifhop  of  Bath 
"  faid,  that  Edward  had  promifed  marriage  to  her 
"in  his  prefence,  and  that  he  had  afterwards 
"  married  them  without  any  witneffes  25,"  But 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of  this  pretended 
marriage  were  ever  mentioned  ;  the  lady  was 
dead  ;  no  witnefies  had  been  prefent  at  it  :  and 
therefore  it  could  not  be  proved,  but  by  the  fingle 
teftimony  of  Stillington,  Bifhop  of  Bath,  who  was 
a  very  wicked,  ambitious  man,  and  was  tempted 
(as  we  are  told  by  Philip  de  Comines)  to  make 
this  declaration  by  the  pompous  promifes  of  the 
Protector26.  That  Edward  had  deluded  the  Lady 
Butler  by  oaths  and  promifes,  and  that  Stilling- 
ton, then  a  profligate  young  prieft,  was  in  the  fe- 
cret,  and  affifted  in  the  delufion,  might  be  true  ; 
but  that  he  had  contracted  any  engagements 
with  her  that  rendered  his  fubfequent  marriage 
illegal,  and  all  his  children  baftards,  there  is  not 


24  Hift.  Croyl.  p.56y.         2S  Philip  de  Comines,  1.  5.  c.i8.  p-435* 

25  Id.U.c.9.p.W. 

s  2  fufficient 
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A.D.i483.  fufficient  evidence.  The  Prote6lor  got  rid  of  the 
' — * —  claims  of  Edward  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his  lifter, 

the  children  of  his  elder  brother  Clarence,  by 

the  attainder  of  their  father. 

Schemes  of      This  whole  affair  feems  to  have  been  a  fcene 
theDukeof  of  great  iniquity,  in  which  the  Protector  was  the 

Gloucefter.  .       ,*       J     ^n     ,    , 

principal  actor,  aflifted  by  many  great  accom- 
plices. Having  obferved  that  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  ancient  nobility  both  feared  and  hated  the 
Queen  and  her  relations,  and  dreaded  that  when 
the  young  King  came  of  age,  his  mother  would 
inftigate  him  to  revenge  the  murder :  of  her  fon 
and  brother,  by  whom  he  had  been  educated,  and 
the  many  cruel  injuries  that  had  been  done  to  her 
and  her  family  ;  he  believed  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  perfuade  them  to  raife  him  to  the  throne, 
as  they  had  raifed  him  to  the  protectorfhip,  as  the 
only  effectual  way  of  fecuring  themfelves  from 
danger.  He  made  the  trial;  and,  with  the  help 
of  liberal  promifes,  he  generally  fucceeded.  But 
fome  pretence  was  wanting  to  fet  afide  the  nu- 
merous iffue  of  the  late  King ;  and  no  pretence 
would  anfwer  that  purpofe  but  that  of  their  being 
baftards.  The  gallantries  of  Edward,  and  the  pro- 
fufion  of  his  promifes  and  oaths  to  feveral  ladies, 
in  order  to  feduce  them,  were  not  unknown.  Stil- 
lington,  who  had  been  imprifoned  by  the  late 
King,  and  was  one  of  Richard's  moft  zealous 
partizans,  furnifhed  them  with  one  ftory  ;  and  if 
that  had  not  been  furnifhed,  another  would  have 
been  found 27.  It  plainly  appears,  that  the  Pro- 

37  Philip  dcCommes,  yol.  I.  p«497. 

te&or 
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tector  himfelf  did  not  lay  much  ftrefs  on  this  A.D.i483 
Itory  :  for  in  the  act  of  parliament  baftardifing  ' *~~ 
Edward's  iflhe,  many  other  objections  are  made 
to  his  marriage,  all  of  them  trifling,  and  fome  of 
them  perfectly  ridiculous;  and  the  tale  of  Lady 
Butler  is  brought  in  at  the  end,  without  any 
name  of  its  author  or  evidence  of  its  truth. 2S 

The  Protector's  fcheme  being  now  ripe  for  Shaw's 
execution,  he  prevailed  upon  Dr.  Ralph  Shaw,  a  e 
celebrated  preacher,  brother  to  the  mayor  of 
London,  to  publiih  his  claim  to  the  crown,  in  a 
fermon  at  PauPs-crofs,  on  Sunday,  June  22.  *9 
The  doctor,  it  is  faid,  overacted  his  part,  and 
did  not  content  himfelf  with  baftardifing  King 
Edward's  children,  but  aflerted,  that  Edward 
himfelf  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  been  baf- 
tards,  at  the  expence  of  the  character  of  Cecily 
Duchefs  of  York,  the  Protector's  mother  3°.  But 
that  he  carried  his  folly  and  impudence  to  this 
length,  efpecially  as  the  Protector  was  prefent, 
may  be  doubted 3r.  It  is  ftill  more  incredible, 
that  (as  fome  of  our  hiftorians  affirm)  he  called 
the  Lady  to  whom  he  alleged  King  Edward 
had  been  precontracted,  Lady  Elifabeth  Lucy, 
inftead  of  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  *\  Fabian,  who 
reiided  then  in  London,  and  was  perhaps  pre- 

28  Parliament  Hift.  vol.  a.  p. 3 89.     One  of  their  obje&ioris  to  the 
marriage  is,  that  King  Edward  had  been  bewitched  by  the  Lady 
Grey's  mother ;  and  this  the  parliament  gravely  undertake  to  prove. 

29  Fabian,  f.  a  24.  3°  Sir  T.  More,  p.  497. 

31  See  the  honourable  Mr.  Walpole's  excellent  work,  intitled, 
41  Hiftoric  Doubts,"  which  hath  thrown  much  light  on  this  per- 
plexed part  of  our  hiftory,  p.  3  7,  &c. 

31  Mr.  Walpole's  Hiftoric  Doubts,  p.  41. 

s  3  fent 
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A.D.I483-  fent  at  this  famous  fermon,  fays,  "  It  was  to 

"""^  '  "  the  great  abucion.of  all  the  audience  except 

"  fuch  as  favoured  the  mater,  which  were  few 

"  in  number,  if  the  truth  or  plainnefs  might 

"  have  been  mewed."  33 

Bucking-        The  Duke  of  Buckingham  made  an  eloquent 
at     harangue  on  the  fame  fubjecl;,  June  24.,  to  the 


Guildhall,  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  London,  from 
the  huttings  in  Guildhall,  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince them  that  King  Edward's  children  were 
baftards,  and  that  the  Protector  was  the  only 
perfon  who  had  a  right  to  the  crown.  All  ad- 
mired his  eloquence,  though  many,  it  is  faid,  were 
not  convinced  by  his  arguments;  but  fome  of  the 
audience  having  tofled  up  their  caps,  and  cried, 
Long  live  King  Richard  !  the  Duke  interpreted 
that  cry  as  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  citizens 
of  London,  acknowledging  the  Proteclor's  title 
to  the  crown.  He  returned  them  his  moil  hearty 
thanks,  accompanied  with  promifes  of  many  fa- 
vours and  much  felicity  in  the  future  reign  ;  and 
then  defired  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  chief 
citizens,  to  meet  him  next  day,  to  petition  the 
Protector  to  take  upon  him  the  crown,  expref- 
fing  great  apprehenlions  that  his  exceffive  mo- 
defty,  and  wonderful  affection  to  his  brother's 
children,  would  make  him  reject  their  petition.34 

The  crown  Accordingly,  on  Wednefday,  June  25.,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  feveral  noblemen, 
with  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  went  to  Baynard's 
cattle,  where  theProtector  then  was,  and  requefted 
an  audience  on  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The 

33  Fabian,  f.  224.  3<f  Sir  T.  More,  p.  498. 

Pro- 
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Prote6lor  at  firft  feemed  to  be  much  alarmed  at  fo  A  0.1483. 
great  a  concourfe,  and  to  dread  fome  deflgn  '  r""~J 
againft  his  perfon,  but  was  at  length  prevaikd 
upon  to  take  courage,  and  to  give  them  audience. 
When  they  came  into  his  prefence,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  having  requefted  and  obtained 
leave  to  fpeak,  made  a  long  harangue  on  the 
miferies  and  tyranny  of  the  -late  reign,  the  ille- 
gality of  Edward's  marriage,  the  illegitimacy  of 
his  children,  the  Protector's  undoubted  title  to 
the  crown ;  and  concluded  with  an  earned  re- 
quefl  to  him,  in  the  name  of  that  aflembly,  to 
take  that  crown  to  which  he  was  ib  well  intitled. 
The  Protector  appeared  to  be  furprifed  at  this 
propofal.  He  acknowledged  the  truth  of  all  the 
Duke  had  advanced,  but  declared,  that  his  love 
to  his  brother's  children  was  greater  than  his  love 
to  a  crown.  The  Duke,  returning  to  the  charge, 
allured  him  that  none  of  Edward's  children 
fliould  ever  reign  over  them  ;  and  at  lad  dropt  a 
hint  that  if  he  perfifted  in  refilling  the  crown,  they 
would  offer  it  to  another  who  would  not  refufe  it. 
The  Protector  feemed  to  be  ftartled  at  that  hint, 
began  to  helitate,  defired  a  little  time  to  con- 
fider,  and  gave  them  caufe  to  hope  that  he  would 
yield  to  reafon  and  importunity. 3S 

The  lafl  fcene  of  this  political  farce,  or  rather  The  Pro- 
tragedy,  was  acted  on  Thurfday,  June  26.     In  te<a°r  ac- 
the  morning  of  that  day,  all  the  prelates,  lords,  "own.  * 
and  great  men  of  the  Protector's  party,  with  their 
numerous  followers,  came  to  Baynard's  caftle, 
"  and  (to  life  his  own  words)  porrected  to  him  a 

35  Sir  T.  More,  p.  498. 

s  4  "  bill     , 
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A.D.i483.  "  bill  of  petition,  wherein  his  fure  and  true  title 
"~"v~~<  J  "  was  evidently  fhewed  and  declared.  Where 
"  upon  the  Kinge's  Highnis  (fo  he  now  called 
"  himfelf),  notably  aflifted  by  wel  nere  al  the 
"  lords  fpiritual  and  temporall  of  this  royalme, 
"  went  the  fame  day  unto  the  palais  at  Weft- 
<c  minder,  and  ther,  in  fuch  roial  honourable  ap- 
<c  parelled,  within  the  gret  hal  ther  toke  pofTei- 
"  lion,  and  declared  his  mind,  that  the  fame 
"  day  he  wold  begin  to  reyne  upon  his  people ; 
"  and  from  thence  rode  folempnly  to  the  cathe- 
<{  dral-church  of  London,  and  was  received 
"  ther  with  proceffion  with  gret  congratulation 
<c.  and  acclamation  of  al  the  people  in  every 
"  place."36 

Afiifted  by  Richard  III.  (as  he  muft  now  be  called)  in 
an  armed  making  his  way  to  the  throne,  had  not  trufted 
entirely  to  the  clearnefs  of  his  title,  the  number 
of  his  noble  friends,  or  the  favour  of  the  people. 
He  had  brought  a  confiderable  body  of  armed 
followers  with  him  to  London;  his  chief  accom- 
plicethe  Duke  of  Buckingham,  had  brought  a  ftill 
greater  number, and  had  fent  for  many  more  from 
Wales  ;  and  an  army  of  about  5000  men  had  ar- 
rived from  the  north.  All  thefe  (as  we  are  told 
by  a  contemporary  hiftorian)  conflituted  "  a  ter- 
"  rible  and  unheard  of  number  of  armed  men 37.** 
Thefe  troops,  it  is  faid,  did  not  make  a  very  gay 

36  This  is  a  part  of  that  account  of  his  accefiion  to  the  throne  that 
Richard  III.  fent  to  the  garrifon  at  Calais,  to  perfuade  them  to  take 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  him,  which  they  refufed,  becaufe  they  had  taken 
an  ©ath  to  Edward  V.    The  whole  account  is  very  pompous,  and  in  feve- 
ral  particulars  not  ftridtty  true.     Buck  apud  Kennet,  p-523.  Note. 

37  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  566. 

appear- 
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appearance,  and  were  laughed  at  by  the  citizens  A.D.I48J. 
of  London,  for  their  fhabby  drefs  and  nifty  ar-  v"     *""~ 
niotnr38.     But  thefe  forces  were  certainly  very 
formidable,  efpecially  as  they  were  commanded 
by  Sir  Richard  Radcliffe,  who  had  given  many 
proofs,  and  one  very  lately  at  Pomfret,  that  he 
was  capable  of  perpetrating  the  mod  horrid  and 
atrocious  deeds.     It  would  be  great  injuftice, 
therefore,  to  deny  thefe  troops  their  fhare  of  the 
honour  or  infamy  of  this  revolution. 

Richard  III.  was  proclaimed  by  that  name  in  Corona- 
London,  June  27.,  and  on  the  fame  day  deli- tion' 
vered  the  great  feal  to  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  one 
of  the  fpiritual  lords  who  had  contributed  to  his 
elevation. 39 

As  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was  confidered 
in  thofe  times  as  almoft  efTential  to  royalty,  Ri- 
chard made  great  hafte  to  be  crowned ;  and  the 
preparations  that  had  been  made  for  the  corona- 
tion of  his  nephew,  enabled  him  to  be  fooner 
ready.  It  appears  from  his  coronation-roll,  which 
is  ftill  extant,  that  various  robes  were  ordered, 
on  that  occafion,  for  Lord  Edward,  fon  of  the  late 
King  Edward  IV.  and  his  attendants ;  which 
makes  it  probable  that  it  was  once  intended  that 
he  fhould  walk  at  his  uncle's  coronation  4°.  But 
it  is  highly  probable  that  on  fecond  thoughts  the 
defign  was  laid  afide.  So  wife  a  man  as  Richard 
would  foon  refle6l,  that  the  fight  of  the  helplefs 
degraded  prince  would  excite  compaffion  for  him, 
and  indignation  againft  his  oppreflbr,  in  every feel- 


3*  Fabian,  f.  335.  39  Rym.  Feed;  t.  la.  p.  189. 

40  Hiftpric  Doubts,  p,65,66. 
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A.D.I483-  ing  heart.  ,  So  flngular  a  circumftance,  as  a  de- 
""^"^  '  graded  king  Walking  at  the  coronation  of  his  fuc- 
ceffbr,  who  had  degraded  him,  would  have  been 
the  fubjedt  of  much  converfation,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  recorded ;  and  yet  neither  Fa- 
bian, nor  the  hiftorian  of  Croyland,  who  flou- 
rifhed  at  that  time,  nor  any  fubfequent  hiftorian, 
mention  inch  a  circumftance.  On  the  contrary, 
Fabian  tells  us,  that  as  foon  as  Richard  accepted 
the  fovereignty,  "  the  Prince,  or  of  right,  King 
"  Edward  V.,  with  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York, 
"  were  put  under  furer  kepynge  in  the  Towre, 
"  in  fuch  wyfe  that  they  never  came  abroad 
"  after41."  A  few  days  before  the  coronation, 
John  Lord  Howard  was  created  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  appointed  high  fteward 4Z.  About  the 
fame  time  he  conferred  honours  and  offices  on 
feveral  of  his  mod  active  friends ;  and  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  York,  and  Lord  Stanley,  having  com- 
plied with  the  times,  were  fet  at  liberty 43.  At 
length  all  things  being  ready,  Richard,  with  his 
confort  Ann  Nevile,  youngeft  daughter  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Warwick,  were  crowned  at  Weft- 
minfter,  July  6.,  with  the  ufual  folemnities. ** 
Firft  afls  The  treafures  amafled  by  Edward  IV.  for  his 
ar<niih"  *ntended  expedition  into  France,  were  feized  by 
Richard,  and  gained  him  many  friends,  or  at  leaft 
accomplices,  by  enabling  him  to  reward  them45. 
Nor  was  he  a  niggard  in  the  distribution  of  his 
bounty.  In  particular,  he  amply  rewarded  his 
northern  forces,  and  fent  them  home  con- 

41  Fabian,  £.225.  <2  Rym.  Feed.  t.iz.  p.  191. 

43  Buck,  p.  5*5.  "  Id.  ibid.  *5  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  567. 

1 6  tented. 
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tented46.  He  lent  ambafTadors  to  feveral  foreign  A.D.i483. 
princes  to  announce  his  acceffion,  and  cultivate  ^ 
their  friendfhip 47.  To  his  envoy  to  the  court  of 
Britanny,  he  gives  authority  —  "  to  negotiate 
"  any  buiinefs  he  thought  proper,  even  though 
"  it  was  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to  require  a  fpecial 
."  mandate," — which  plainly  points  at  a  fecret 
negotiation  about  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  pro- 
bably with  a  view  to  get  him  into  his  hands48. 
At  the  fame  time,  he  treated  the  Countefs  of 
Richmond  with  great  refpect,  and  appointed  her 
huiband,  the  Lord  Stanley,  fleward  of  the  houfe- 
hold.  His  chief  accomplice,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, he  loaded  with  eflates  and  honours49. 
In  a  word,  he  neglected  nothing  to  content  his 
friends,  to  gain  or  to  guard  againfl  his  enemies. 

Having  fettled  all  affairs  in  London,  and  fet  Aprogrefs 
a  guard  about  the  fandluary  at  Weft  minder,  to 
prevent  the  efcape  of  the  Queen  or  her  daughi 
ters,  he  fet  out  on  a  progrefs  with  his  Queen 
and  fon,  and  a  fplendid  court50.  In  this  pro- 
grefs he  fpent  fome  days  at  Oxford  ;  and  at  the 
requeft  of  the  univerlity  he  releafed  the  Bifhop 
of  Ely  from  his  confinement  in  the  Tower,  and 
committed  him  to  the  cuftody  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  which  produced  effects  equally 
furprifing  and  unexpected5'.  At  Gloucefter, 
Coventry,  and  all  other  places,  Richard  courted 

*  Hall,  Richard  III.  f.  a. 

47  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  ia.  p.  193,  194,  195.  198,  199,  &c. 

48  Id.  ibid.  p.  194. 

49  See  a  lift  of  thefe  in  Kennet,  vol.i.  p.  530.  noten, 
w  Hift.  Croyl.p.567. 

5'  Sir.  T.More,  p.  500.     Buck,  p.  505. 
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A.D.i4?>  popularity  by  every  art,  and  laboured  to  raife 
~"v      '  expectations  of  a  mild  and  equitable  reign.    The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  left  the  court  at  Glou- 
cefter  in  the  mofl  perfedl  good  humour,  and 
went  to  the  caflle  of  Brecknock,  to  which  he 
had  before  fent  his  prifoner  the  Biihop  of  Ely. 
Story  of         When   Richard  was   at   Gloucefter    in    the 
the  mur-     courfe  of  this  progrefs,  he  fent,  it  is  faid,  one 
the  two      of  his  pages  to  Sir  Robert  Brakinbury,  conflable 
princes.      of  the  Tower  of  London,  with  a  letter  or  mef- 
fage,    commanding  him    to   murder    the  two 
young  princes,  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  Ri- 
chard Duke  of  York.     Sir  Robert  declining  that 
deteftable  office,  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  mafler  of  the 
horfe,  was  fent  from  the  court  at  Warwick,  with 
a  commiflion  to  command  in  the  Tower  one 
night,  and  in  that  night  the  two  young  princes 
were  fuffocated  in  their  beds,  by  two  ruffians 
called  Miles  Forreft  and  John  Dighton,  and 
buried  at  the  flair-foot,  from  whence  their  bodies 
were  removed  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Tower,  to 
a  place   that  was    never  difcovered s2.      This 
ilrange  flory  was  firfl  told  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
as  one  of  the  various  tales  he  had  heard  con- 
cerning the   death  of  the   two  princes;    and 
though  it  is  very  improbable,  if  not  evidently 
i'alfe  in  fome  particulars,  it  hath  been  adopted 
by  many  fubfequent  hiftorians. S2 

Richard          About  the  end  of  Augufl  the  court  arrived  at 

crowned  at  York,  to  which  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry 

of  the  north,  came  in  crowds.    Richard,  in  order 

52  Sir  T.  More,  p. 500,  501. 

53  S«e  Walpole's  Hiftoric  Doubti,  p,  5 1—59. 
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to  pleafe  them,  and  fecure  their  favour,  refolved  AD.ugj. 
to  entertain  them  with  a  coronation.  Accordingly  v — f"— ' 
he  and  his  queen  were  crowned  in  the  cathedral- 
church  of  that  northern  capital,  by  Archbifhop 
Rotherham,  September  8.,  and  on  the  fame  day 
he  created  his  only  legitimate  fon  Edward,  then 
about  eight  years  of  age,  Prince  of  Wales  54. 
The  Duke  of  Albany,  and  the  AmbaiTador  of 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  King  and  Queen  of 
Caftile  and  Arragon,  affilled  at  this  coronation, 
which  was  uncommonly  magnificent. ss 

But  Richard's  tranquillity  was  of  fhort  dura-  Plots 
tion :  clouds  began  to  gather  in  feveral  places,  and  asainft 
to  threaten  him  with  a  dreadful  florm.  As  foon 
as  he  departed  from  London  on  his  progrefs  into 
the  north,  the  people  of  Kent,  EiTex,  Suflex, 
Hampfliire,  Dorfetfhire,  Devonfhire,  Somerfet- 
(hire,  Wiltfhire,  Berkfhire,  and  other  fouthern 
counties,  no  longer  overawed  by  the  northern 
and  Welfh  armies,  began  to  murmur  at  the  late 
tranfactions.  The  gentlemen  of  thefe  counties 
had  private  meetings,  and  formed  aflbciations 
for  releafing  Edward  V.  from  the  Tower,  and  re- 
iloring  him  to  the  throne  s6.  Richard  had  flill  a 
more  dangerous  enemy  who  was  fecretly  plot- 
ting his  deftrudfcion.  This  was  his  chief  accom- 
plice, Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had 
been  the  great  inftrument  of  his  elevation.  It  is 
impoffible  to  difcover  the  motives  that  deter- 
mined Buckingham  to  pull  down  the  perfon  he 

5*  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  567.     G.  Buck,  p.  5*7. 

55  Rym.  Fad.  torn.  i*.  p.aoc.  s<5  Hift.  Croyl.  p. 56!. 
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A.D.i483.  had  fo  lately  raifed57.     It  is  mod  probable  that 
"""" '  his  perfect  knowledge  of  his  own  arid  of  Richard's 
character  was  his  principal  motive.    It  is  impof- 
fible  that  any  real  friendfhip  or  confidence  could 
fubfift  between  two  men  who  had  plotted  together 
the  death  of  Lord  Rivers,  Lord  Haftings,  Lord 
Grey,  and  others,  when  they  were  profeffing  the 
greatefl  friendfhip  for  them.  Buckingham  might 
very  naturally  fear  that  Richard  would  take  an 
opportunity  of  treating  him  as  he  had  treated 
thefe  noblemen,  in.  order  to  get  pofleffion  of  his 
immenfe  wealth;  and  that  his  prifoner  John  Mor- 
ton, Bifhop  of  Ely,  the  mofl  artful  man  in  the 
world,  might,  by  his  hints  and  infinuations,  in- 
creafe  thofe  fears.     However  this  may  be,  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  Buckingham,  foon  after  his 
arrival  at  the  caftle  of  Brecknock,  formed  the 
defign  of  dethroning  Richard,  and  correfponded 
with  the  malcontents  in  the  fouth  and  weft  of 
England  about  the  execution  of  that  defign. 58 
in  favour        None  of  the  two  jejune  hiftorians  of  thofe  times 
of  Henry    fa^  fa^  tne  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  originally 
Richmond,  the  fame  views  with  the  other  malcontents,  of 
reftoring  Edward  V.,  though  that  is  not  impro- 
bable S9.    But  in  Augufl,  a  report  was  circulated, 
and  generally  believed,  that  the  two  youngprinces 
were  murdered  in  the  Tower.     This  obliged  all 
the  confpirators  to  look  out  for  a  proper  perfon  to 
fubftitute  in  the  place  of  Richard eo.     In  more 

57  Several  hiftorians  fay,  it  was  becaufe  he  refufed  to  grant  him  the 
whole  earldom  of  Hereford.  But  there  is  the  cleared  evidence  that 
he  granted  him  the  whole.  Dugdale^  vol.  i.  p.i68?  169. 

"  Hift,  Croyl.  p.568.          5'  Id.  ibid.  Fabian.         fo  Hift.  Croyl. 
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orderly  and  peaceful  times,  it  would  never  have  A.D.i483. 
been  imagined,  that  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  '"Y — ' 
had  any  pretenfions  to  the  crown.  He  was  de- 
fcended  by  his  mother  from  one  of  the  natural 
fons  of  John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancafter,  by 
Katherine  Swineford.  It  is  true,  that  when  the 
Duke  married  that  lady,  he  procured  the  legiti- 
mation,  by  parliament,  of  the  children  he  had  by 
her  in  the  time  of  his  former  marriage ;  but  in 
the  very  a6l  of  legitimation  there  is  an  exception 
of  the  crown  and  royal  dignity,  of  which  they 
are  declared  incapable.  Befides  this,  there  were 
feveral  princes  and  princefles,  both  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  legitimate  defcendants  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  by  his  fecond  wife  Conflantia  heirefs  of 
Caflile;  but  they  were  too  far  diilant,  and  do  not 
feem  to  have  entertained  any  thoughts  of  affert- 
ing  their  claims  to  the  crown  of  England.  There 
were  alfo  feveral  princes  and  princeffes  of  the 
houfe  of  York,  whofe  titles  were  ftill  better.  But 
the  Earl  of  Richmond  poffeffed  fome  advantages, 
which  recommended  him  to  the  confpirators,  as 
the  moft  proper  perfon  to  fet  up  in  oppolition  to 
Richard.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had 
long  been  confidered  by  the  Lancaftrian  party  in 
England  as  the  reprefentative  of  that  family;  and 
it  was  propofed  to  fupply  the  defect  in  his  title 
by  his  marriage  with  the  Princefs  Elizabeth, 
eldefl  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  thereby  unite 
the  two  rofes,  and  put  an  end  to  that  fatal  quar- 
rel which  had  almoft  ruined  England.  The 
Queen,  and  the  Countefs  of  Richmond,  Henry's 
mother,  entered  warmly  into  that  fcheme,  which 

makes 
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A.D.I483-  makes  it  probable  that  the  Queen  believed  her 
J  two  fons  were  dead.  Meffengers  were  fent  to 
the  court  of  Britanny,  to  acquaint  Henry  with 
this  fcheme  (of  his  confent  to  which  no  doubt 
was  entertained),  and  to  entreat  him  to  come 
into  England  as  foon  as  poffible,  with  all  the 
force  he  could  collect. 6I 

Richard's  Though  thefe  tranfaclions  were  conducted 
with  a11  P°ffible  fecrefy,  they  did  not  efcape  the 
vigilance  of  Richard.  Soon  after  his  coronation 
at  York,  he  was  informed,  that  plots  were  forming 
againft  him  in  the  fouth ;  and  immediately  fufpect- 
ing  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  endeavoured 
firft  by  promifes,  and  afterwards  by  threats,  to 
bring  him  to  court.  But  both  were  ineffectual. 
He  then  exerted  himfelf,  with  great  activity,  to 
raife  forces  in  the  north,  and  other  parts,  to  op- 
pofe  his  enemies 62.  Being  joined  by  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  other  great  men,  with 
their  followers,  he  directed  his  march  towards 
Wales ;  having  fent  orders  before,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Vaughan  and  his  other  friends  in  thofe  parts,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
to  break  down  the  bridges  on  the  Severn,  pro- 
mifing  them  the  plunder  of  the  caftle  of  Breck- 
nock, for  their  encouragement. 63 

Bucking-        The  confpirators,  by  concert,  fet tip  their  ftand- 

Lam't  in-  ar js  aii  jn  one  dav ?  Odlober  1 8 . ,  in  fe veral  different 
places,  to  diftract  their  enemies  —  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  at  Brecknock — the  Marquis  of  Dor- 
fet,  Sir  Edward  Courtenay,  &c.  at  Exeter  —  Sir 

61  Hall,  f  12— 14.     Hollingfh.  p.  1400. 

61  Hift.  Croyl.  p.568.  6i  Id.  ibid. 
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John  Brown,  Sir  Thomas  Lawknor,  &c.  at  Maid- 
flone — Sir  William  Norris,  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
&c.  at  Newbury — and  Sir  Richard  Widvile,  Sir 
Richard-Beauchamp,  &c.  at  Salisbury.  The  King, 
on  October  19.,  was  at  Grafton  in  Northampton- 
fhire,  ready  to  march  into  Wales,  or  into  the 
weft,  as  occafion  might  require64.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  directed  his  march  towards  the 
Severn,  in  order  to  pals  that  river,  and  join  his 
confederates  ;  and  .if  tiiat  junction  had  been 
effected,  Richard  would  probably  have  been  de- 
throned. But  fuch  heavy  rains  fell  for  feveral 
days,  that  the  Severn  overflowed  its  banks,  and 
deluged  the  country,  to  a  degree  that  never  had 
been  known,  and  was  long  remembered  by  the 
name  of  Buckingham's  flood*  His  Welfli  troops 
were  fo  much  difcouraged  by  this,  that  they  dif- 
banded,  and  returned  home 5  which  obliged  him 
to  difmifs  all  his  fervants,  difguife  his  perfon, 
and  conceal  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  one  Ban- 
niiler,  a  dependant  on  his  family,  not  far  from 
Shrewlbury. f  5 

The  news  of  this  furprifing  turn  of  affairs  were 
brought  to  Richard  at  Leicefter,  and  he  imme-  tl 
diately  (October  23.)  iffued  a  proclamation, 
granting  a  pardon  to  all  the  common  people 
who  fliould  defert  their  leaders,  and  offering- 
great  rewards  to  any  who  fliould  apprehend  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet, 
the  Bifhops  of  Ely  and  Salifbury,  and  feveral 
knights  and  gentlemen,  who  are  therein  named. 
For  the  Duke,  he  offered  £  1000  in  money,  or 

64  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  12.  p.soj. 

65  Hall,  £.15.     Stow,  p-465«     Holingfli.  p,  1403. 
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A.D.I483.  £  iooa-year  inland — for  the  Marquisand  each  of 

* — *"" — 'the  Bifliops,  1000  marks  in  money,  or  100  marks 
a-year  in  land  —  for  each  of  the  knights,  one 
half  of  that  fum 66.  In  this  curious  proclamation, 
the  immaculate  Richard  exprefles  the  mod  vio- 
lent indignation  againft  whoredom,  of  which,  he 
fays,  his  enemies  were  notorioufly  guilty,  parti- 
cularly the  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  —  "  who,  to  the 
66  perille  of  his  foule,  hath  many  and  fundry 
cc  maydes,  wydowes,  and  wifes,  dampnably,  and 
**  without  (hame,  devoured,  deflowred,  and  de- 
««  fouled,  holding  the  unfhampful  and  myfchi- 
-  "  vous  woman,  called  Shore's  wife,  in  adultry."67 

Bucking-  This  proclamation  had  a  confiderable  effe6l. 
The  Perfidious  Bannifter,  enticed  by  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  reward,  difcovered  his  unfortunate 
guefl  to  John  Mitton,  flieriff  of  Shropfhire,  who 
apprehended  and  conducted  him  to  Salisbury ; 
where,  without  any  trial,  he  was  beheaded, 
November  i . 68 

infurgents  The  followers  of  the  other  confpirators,  en- 
ticed by  the  promife  of  pardon  on  the  one  hand, 
and  difcouraged  by  the  difafter  that  had  befallen 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  on  the  other,  deferted 
them ;  which  compelled  them  to  abandon  their 
enterprife,  and  confult  their  fafety  by  flight. 
Some  of  them,  as  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  the 
Bifhops  of  Ely  and  Exeter,  and  a  great  number 
of  knights  and  gentlemen,  efcaped  to  the  con- 
tinent ;  others  took  fhelter  in  fandluaries ;  and 
others  concealed  themfelves  in  the  country. .  In 

66  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  la.  p. 304.  6l  Id.  ibid. 

69  Hall,  f,i6.     Stow,  p.4^5^    Holinffh.  p.  1403.     Hift.  CroyU 
p.  568. 

this 
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this  manner  was  this  formidable  infurrection  ter-  A 0.1 
minated  in  a  few  days,  and  without  a  blow. 

In  the  mean-time,  the  Earl  of  Richmond  had 
been  very  active  ;  and  having  got  together  a 
fmall  army,  and  a  fleet  of  forty  ihips,  lie  failed 
from  St.  Maloe's,  October  12.  But  on  the  next 
day  his  fleet  was  difperfed  by  a  violent  ilorm, 
which  drove  the  greateft  part  of  it  back  to  the 
continent.  The  Earl's  fliip  weathered  the  ftorm, 
and  approached  the  coaft  of  England  near  Poole, 
where  he  hovered  feveral  days  in  expectation  of 
being  joined  by  the  reft  of  his  fleet.  Being  dif- 
appointed  in  his  expectation,  he  found  himfelf 
under  a  neceffity  of  abandoning  his  enterprife ; 
and  in  his  return,  he  was  obliged  to  land  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  received  the  difagreeable  news 
of  the  difperfion  of  his  friends  in  England  ;  and 
on  his  arrival  in  Britanny,  he  there  found  the 
Marquis  of  Dorfet,  and  many  other  fugitives.  7° 

Richard,  tranfported  with  joy  at  fo  many  for-  punifh- 
tunate  events,  marched  from  Salifbury,  Novem-  ment* 
ber  2.,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Exeter,  reducing  all  thofe  parts  to  order 
and  fubmiffion,  and  puniihing  fuch  of  the  leaders 
of  the  late  inftirreclion  as  had  been  apprehended. 
Amongft  thefe  was  his  own  brother-in-law,  Sir 
Thomas  St.Leger,  who  was,  with  feveral  others, 
executed  at  Exeter,  though  great  interefl  was 
made,  and  a  great  fum  of  money  was  offered  for 
his  life7'.  The  number  of  perfons  executed 

69  Hall,  f.i6.  Stow,  1^.465.  Hollngfh>p.i403.  Hift,  Croyl.p.568. 
*  Hift.  Croyl.  p.568.  'l  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.I483.  on  this  occafion  was  not  very  great  ;  as  all 
"^  yeomen  and  common  people  were  pardoned  by 
the  proclamation,  and  many  of  their  leaders 
efcaped  beyond  fea,  or  into  fanctuaries,  which 
every  where  abounded,  and  were  efteemed  in- 
violable. 

King  re-         Richard,   having   reduced  all   to   quiet,   re- 

turns to  i     i  -i     n  i    •  /•  i  • 

Weftmin-  warded  and  lent  home  a  great  part  of  his  nor- 
fter^  them  troops,  on  whom  he  had  chiefly  depended72. 
He  then  returned  towards  the  capital,  and  was 
met  at  Kingfton  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
with  about  500  citizens,  nobly  mounted  and 
richly  drefTed,  who  conducted  him  through  the 
city  to  Weftmi  nfter,  where  he  celebrated  the 
feaft  of  Chriftmas  with  great  pomp.  73 
A.D.i4g4.  Richard  feemed  now  to  be  firmly  feated  on 
ment!"  the  throne,  all  his  powerful  enemies  being  either 
laid  in  the  dull,  or  driven  out  of  the  kingdom. 
He  wifely  embraced  that  opportunity  to  call  a 
parliament  ;  becaufe  he  well  knew,  that  in  thefe 
circumftances  he  could  ealily  influence  it  to  do 
what  he  pleafed.  This  parliament  met  at  Weft- 
minfler,  on  Friday,  January  20.,  and  made 
feveral  good  and  popular  laws  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  effectually  anfwered  the  political  views  of 
Richard,  and  did  whatever  he  was  pleafed  to 
dictate  74.  That  petition  which  had  been  pre- 
fented  to  him  when  he  aflumed  the  government, 
was  now  converted  into  an  act  of  parliament, 
declaring  the  marriage  of  Edward  IV.  and  Lady 
Grey  illegal,  and  all  their  children  bailards,  and 


i>  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  570.  «  Id.  ibid.  Fabian, 

74  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  3.  p.  $4. 

fet- 
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fettling  the  crown  on  Richard  and  his  pofterity 7S.  A,D.  1484. 
Many  of  the  members  (fays  a  contemporary  hif-  '      v      ' 
torian)  were  influenced  by  fear  to  give  their  con- 
fen  t  to  that  act76.     All  perfons  of  any  note,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  late  infurrections, 
were  attainted,  and  their  eftates  confifcated ; 
which  brought  a  prodigious  acceffion  both  of 
power  and  wealth  to  the  crown. 77 

During  the  fitting  of  this  parliament,  one  day  Oath, 
in  the  month  of  February,  Richard  aflembled  all 
the  members  of  both  houfes  in  a  certain  room 
in  his  palace,  and  there  produced  to  them,  in 
writing,  an  oath  to  fupport  the  fucceifion  of  his 
fon,  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  crown, 
which  he  engaged  or  obliged  them  all  both  to 
fwear  and  fubfcribe. 7S 

This  parliament  had  the  cruelty  (at  whofe  initi-  The  Queen 
gation  it  maybe  eafily  guefTed)  to  flrip  the  Queen-  Ieaves  the 
dowager  of  all  the  eflates  that  had  been  fettled 
upon  her  by  the  late  king,  and  confirmed  to  her 
by  parliament79.  That  unhappy  Princefs,  re- 
duced to  poverty  as  well  as  overwhelmed  with 
difgrace,  and  feeing  no  profpect  of  relief  from 
either,  began  to  liflen  to  Richard's  perfuafions, 
to  leave  the  fandtuary,  and  to  put  herfelf  and  her 
five  daughters  into  his  hands.  To  encourage  her 
to  do  this,  he  took  a  folemn  oath  in  the  houfe  of 
peers,  March  i., — "  That  if  me  would  come  to 
"  him  out  of  the  fan6luary  at  Weflminfler,  he 
"  would  provide  for  her  and  for  her  daughters  as 

75  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.2,  p. 3 85*  &c. 

*  Hift.  Croyl.   p.  5 70.  "  Id.  ibid.  <8  Id.  ibid. 

79  Buck,  apud  Kennet,  p.  528,  Note. 

T  3  "  his 
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A.D.r484.  "  his  kinfwomen ;  and  theyfhould  be  in  no  dan-. 

u r^~J  "  ger  of  their  lives :  and  that  he  would  allow  her 
"  700  marks  a-year,  and  her  daughters  200 
€C  marks  a-piece  for  their  portions  in  marriage; 
"  and  would  take  care  to  marry  them  to  gentle- 
"  men  So."  How  difhonourable  a  tranfaclion  was 
this  !  A  king  of  England  fwearing  before  his  fpi- 
ritual  and  temporal  lords,  that  he  would  not 
murder  five  innocent  young  ladies,  the  daughters 
of  his  own  brother,  and  of  their  late  fovereign  ! 
How  pitiful  a  provifion  did  Richard  propofe  to 
make  for  his  unhappy  nieces,  who  he  knew  had 
lately  flood  contracted  to  the  greatefl  princes  in 
Europe ;  and  yet  fuch  was  the  diflrefs  of  the 
wretched  Queen,  that  me  accepted  thefe  humi- 
liating terms,  and  trufled  her  own  life  and  the 
lives  of  her  daughters  to  the  fecurity  of  Rich- 
ard's oath. 

Death  xrf         Richard  foon  found  that  the  greatefl  profperity 

Edward  could  not  fecure  him  from  the  deepefl  diflrefs. 
of  After  the  diffolution  of  parliament,  he  made  a 
progrefs,  with  his  Queen  and  court,  into  the 
north  ;  and  at  Nottingham  received  the  afflictive 
news  that  his  only  legitimate  child,  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  whom  he  doted,  had  died  at  Mid- 
dleham  caflle,  April  9.,  after  a  fhort  illnefs8'. 
Both  Richard  and  his  Queen  were  fo  much 
affected  with  this  news,  that,  as  a  contemporary 
hiflorian  tells  us,  they  almofl  run  mad. Sz 

*°  Buck,  apud  Kennet,  p-5a8.  Note.  8l  Hift.  Croyl.  p.5?i. 

8z  Id.  ibid.  This  is  a  literal  tranflation  of  the  words  of  the  hifto- 
rian  of  Croyland,  who  lived  at  no  great  diftance  from  Nottingham, 
and  had  probably  heard  of  fome  of  their  actions  or  words,  which 
indicated  that  the  excefs  of  their  grief  had  in  fome  degree  difordered 
their  minds. 

Richard 
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Richard  was  foon  roufed  from  this  exceffive  for-  A.D.i48*, 
row  for  his  fon,  by  receiving  intelligence  from  ^7^7^ 
his  ambaffador  at  the  court  of  Britanny,  that  the  Richmond 
Earl  of  Richmond  and  the  Englifh  exiles  were 
meditating  another  attempt  againfl  his  govern- 
ment. To  prevent,  if  poffible,  that  attempt,  he 
directed  his  ambaffador  to  renew  his  negotiations 
with  the  Duke  of  Britanny,  or  rather  with  his  • 
favourite  Peter  Landois,  for  the  delivery  of  the 
Earl  of  Richmond  into  his  hands.  Francis  II. 
Duke  of  Britanny,  the  generous  protector  of  the 
exiled  Earl,  had  for  fome  time  been  in  a  declining 
ftate  of  health,  which  had  impaired  his  capacity 
for  bufinefs,  and  made  him  commit  the  manage- 
ment of  all  his  affairs  to  his  favourite,  who  was  at 
length  overcome  by  the  fplendid  offers  of  the 
King  of  England ;  and  a  bargain  was  ilruck 
for  the  furrender  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond83. 
Though  this  negotiation  was  conducted  with 
great  fecrecy,  John  Morgan,  Bifliop  of  Ely,  got 
a  hint  of  it,  which  he  communicated  to  the  Earl, 
who  fled  into  France,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Englilh  exiles84.  The  fugitives  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Madam  de  Beaujeu,  who  had  the 
chief  direction  of  the  affairs  of  France,  during 
the  minority  of  her  brother  Charles  VIII. ;  and 
were  encouraged  to  hope  for  affiflance. 

In  the  mean-time,  Richard,  not  trufting  wholly  RichardV 
to  his  foreign  negotiations,  made  every  poffible  Precau- 
preparation  for  giving  his  enemies  a  warm  recep- 
tion, if  they  landed.     To  fecure  the  attachment 

Fj  Argentri,  1.13.  c.a6. 

64  Id.  ibid.     Philip  de  Comines,  1.5.  c.i8.  p.  43  7.      Hiftwre 
Trance,  par  Gamier,  torn.  19.  p.  3941  &c. 
T   4 
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A.D.i484.  of  the  Yorkifts,  he  declared  his  nephew,  John  de 
1  '  '  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  eldefi  fon  of  his  filler 
Elifabeth,  and  of  John  Duke  of  Suffolk,  his  heir 
and  fucceffor85.  That  he  might  have  no  other 
enemies  upon  his  hands,  he  concluded  a  truce 
with  James  III.  King  of  Scotland,  for  three 
years,  September  21. ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  a 
marriage  Xvas  agreed  upon  between  James  Prince 
of  Scotland,  and  his  niece  the  Lady  Ann  of  Suf- 
folk 86.  To  gain  intelligence  of  the  deh'gns  of 
his  enemies  abroad  he  employed  many  fpies—* 
he  flationed  men  and  horfes  on  all  the  principal 
roads  in  England,  at  the  diftance  of  about  twenty 
miles  from  one  another,  to  bring  him  the  news 
of  any  landing  on  the  coafts,  or  commotion  in 
the  country — and  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  guard 
the  feas.  To  increafe  the  zeal  of  his  northern 
friends,  on  whom  he  chiefly  depended,  he  granted 
them  many  of  the  forfeited  eftates  in  the  fouth, 
on  which  they  fettled,  and  a6ted  as  fpies  upon 
their  difaffecied  neighbours s?.  Having  taken 
thefe  prudent  precautions,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, September  29.,  and  celebrated  the  feafi 
of  Chriflmas  at  Weftminfter,  with  uncommon 
fplendour. GS 

A.D.I485.       On  Epiphany,  January  6.,  as  Richard,  in  his 

Raifes        royal  robes,  with  his  crown  on  his  head,  was  cele- 

benevo.  7   brating  that  feftival,  he   received  intelligence 

lence.        from  one  of  his  fpies  abroad,  that  the  Earl  of 

Richmond  would  mod  certainly  invade  England 

next  fpring  or  fummer.     He  affec~ted  to  rejoice 

85  Buck,  p.535.  86  Ryra.  Feed.  torn.  iz.  p.33J.  &c. 

87  Hift.  Croyl.  p-57r.  w  Id.  ibid. 

at 
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at  this  news,  as  it  would  give  him  an  opportunity  A.D.I485. 
(he  faid)  of  cruftiing  all  his  enemies.  But  when  *"  ""*""" 
he  came  to  enquire,  he  found  his  exchequer  was 
low,  and  that  he  was  but  ill  provided  with  the 
finews  of  war.  For  though  he  had  fuppreffed  the 
late  infurre6tions  without  any  expence  of  blood, 
it  was  not  without  much  expence  of  treafure,  of 
which  he  had  not  been  fparing.  To  replenifli 
his  exhaufled  coffers,  he  had  recourfe  to  that 
mode  of  railing  money  called  benevolence,  againft 
which  an  a6l  had  been  made  in  the  very  lafl  par- 
liament89. This  meafure  was  as  imprudent  as  it 
was  illegal  :  efpecially  as  the  perfons  employed  by 
him  to  folicit,  or  rather  to  demand  thefe  benevo- 
lences, acled,  as  it  is  faid,  in  a  very  tyrannical 
manner  j  which  diminifhed  Richard's  popularity 
in  fome  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  increafed  the 
prevailing  odium  againft  him  in  others.  9°  ; 

The  Queen-confort,  who  had  for  fome  months  Richard 
been  in  a  declining  flate  of  health,  died  March  1  6.;  Pr°P°fes 
and  though  Richard  hath  been  boldly  charged  by  the 


many  of  our  hiftorians  with  the  guilt  of  haflen-  cefsElifa- 

,          ,        ,     ,  .  *          V  beth. 

ing  her  death  by  various  means,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  evidence  that  he  committed  that  crime91* 
He  was  not  however  ignorant,  that  the  plan  of 
his  enemies  was,  to  unite  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafler,  by  a  marriage  between  th  e  Earl  of  Richr 
mond  and  the  Princefs  Elifabeth,  eldell  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  that  all  Richmond's  hopes  of 
fuccefs  depended  on  the  execution  of  that  plan. 

89  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  a.  p.  5  4. 
50  Hift.  Croyl.  p.  5  71,  572. 

91  Id.  p.  57z.     Hall,  f.  34,  aj.      Stow,  p.  467.      Rapin.  vol.i. 
p*  644.     See  Mr.  Watpole's  Hiftoric  Doubts,  p.  74. 

Being 
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A.D.i485.  Being  now  a  widower,  he  formed  the  defign  of 

•"•*-"'  defeating  that  fcheme  by  marrying  the  Princefs 

himfelf ;  and  we  have  even  fome  reafon  to  believe 

that  he  had  formed  that  defign  when  he  faw  his 

Queen  in  a  languishing  way ;  and  that  he  had 

conveyed  fome  hints  of  his  intention  to  the  Prin- 

cefs,  who  had  appeared  at  court  at  Chriftmas 

every  day  in  the  lame  drefs  with  the  Queen 92. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  kings 

court  the  fair  with  great  advantage,  and  the  luf- 

tre  of  a  crown  is  apt  to  dazzle  the  brightefl  eyes. 

Both  the  young  Princefs  and  the  Queen  her  mo- 

ther  confented  to  this  unnatural  alliance,  with  a 

man  who  had  done  them  the  mod  cruel  injuries, 

but  now  enticed  them  by  the  moil  tempting  pro- 

mifes.     The  Queen  communicated  the  defign  to 

her  fon  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  who  was  at  Paris 

with  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  intreated  him  to 

return  to  England  to  receive  the  honours  that 

had  been  promifed  him  by  Richard. 93 

Earl  of          ^ne  news  °f  this  intended  marriage  alarmed 

Richmond  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  made  him  haften  his 

Sord-     preparations  for  invading   England.     He   had 

haven.       been  lately  joined  by  the  brave  John  de  Vere, 

Earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  twelve  years  a 

prifoner  in  the  caftle  of  Hams  in  Picardy  —  by 

Sir  James  Blount,  governor  of  that  caftle  —  Sir 

John  Fortefcue,  porter  of  Calais — and  byfeve- 

ral  young  Englifli  gentlemen,  who  were  (Indents 

in  the  univerfity  of  Paris ;  who,  with  the  Eng- 

lifti  exiles  and  about  2000  French  adventurers, 

made  up  an  army  of  about  3000  men  9\     With 

91  Hift.Croyl.  p. 5 72.  »3  Id.  ibid.  "+  Polidor* 

Virgil,  p. $ 36,  5*7.     Hall,  f.aj.     Stow,  p.  468. 

this 
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this  fmall  army,  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  failed  A.D.i48j. 
from  Harfleur  in  Normandy,  A uguft  i  .,and  landed 
at  Milford-haven  on  the  jlh  day  of  that  month.95 

Though  Richard  had  received  intelligenceof  the  Richard'* 
intended  invafion  from  his  fpies,  he  never  could  PerPlex»* 

*        '  .  .        ties  and 

difcover  in  what  part  of  the  kingdom  his  enemies 
defigned  to  land;  which  threw  him  into  great  per-  tlons* 
plexity.  His  mind  was  alfb  haunted  with  torment- 
ing doubts  and  fears  of  the  infidelity  of  almoft  all 
around  him;  and  he  knew  not  whom  to  trull.  His 
fufpicions  were  particularly  flrong  of  his  great 
friend  Thomas  Lord  Stanley,  Conflable  of  Eng- 
land, becaufe  he  was  married  to  Margaret  Coun- 
tefs  of  Richmond,  his  competitor's  mother ;  and 
though  that  nobleman  made  the  ftrongeft  profef- 
lions  of  loyalty,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  eldeft 
fon  George  Lord  Strange,  as  a  hoftage,  before  he 
could  obtain  permiffion  to  go  into  the  country  to 
raife  his  followers.  Having  fent  his  chief  confi- 
dent,LordLovel,  to  Southampton,  toequip  a  fleet, 
he  took  his  Ration  at  Nottingham,  from  whence  he 
hTued  proclamations  to  all  his  fubjeeT>3  to  join  his 
ilandard, denouncing  deftr action  on  thofewhodid 
not  obey56.  Here  he  received  the  news  of  the 
landing  of  his  enemies,  and  of  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  number,  and  contented  himfelf  with  fending 
orders  to  Sir  Walter  Herbert  and  Rice  App  Tho- 
mas, two  powerful  chieftains  in  Wales,  to  raife 
their  followers,  and  drive  the  invaders  out  of  the 
kingdom 97.  But  he  paid  dear  for  this  contempt 
of  his  enemies.  He  fent  his  commands  to  Lord 

9*  Hill.  Croyl.  p. 5 73.         9"'  Id.  ibid.          «  Id.  Ibid.  Hall,  f.  a;. 

Stanley 
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A.D.i48.j.  Stanley  to  join  him  immediately  with  his  troops ; 
""r""  "*  but  that  nobleman  pretending  that  he  was  ill  of 
the  fweating-ficknefs,  which  raged  at  that  time, 
begged  a  fhort  delay.  His  fon,  Lord  Strange,  at- 
tempting to  efcape  from  court,  was  apprehended 
and  brought  back ;  and,  to  fave  his  life,  difco- 
vered  his  father's  defign  to  join  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, and  at  the  fame  time  engaged  to  reconcile 
and  bring  him  and  his  forces  to  Richard. 9* 

As  foon  as  the  Earl  of  Richmond  landed,  he 
mend's  fent  meffengers  to  his  friends  to  collect  their  fol- 
progrefs.  lowers  and  come  to  his  affiftance  ;  and  having  re- 
freihed  his  men,  he  marched  to  Haverford-weft, 
atid  from  thence  to  Pembroke  and  Cardigan  ;  at 
all  which  places  he  was  joyfully  received.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  Richard  Griffith  and  RichardApp 
Thomas,  twoWelfh  gentlemen, with  their  friends. 
Though  he  had  hitherto  received  no  great  ac- 
ceffion  of  ftrength,  he  had  met  with  no  oppofi- 
tion  ;  but  he  was  now  informed  that  Sir  Walter 
Herbert  and  Rice  AppThomas,with  aconfiderable 
body  of  men,  were  at  Cairmarden,  determined  to 
oburuct  his  progrefs  ;  which  caufed  a  great  alarm 
in  his  little  army.  He  found  means,  however,  to 
prevail  upon  Rice  App  Thomas,  by  a  promife  of 
the  government  of  Wales,  to  join  him  with  his 
followers;  which  fo  much  difcouraged  Sir  Walter 
Herbert,  that  he  fuffered  him  to  pafs  without  any 
moleftation".  The  Earl  then  proceeded  upon  his 
inarch,  and  at  Newport  in  Shropfhire,  he  was 
joined  by  Sir  George  Talbot,  at  the  head  of  2000 

»3  Hlft.  Croyl.  p.573.  »  Hall,  f.  27. 
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men,  the  valTals  of  his  nephew  the  young  Earl  of  A.D.  148.5. 

Shrewfbtiry,  which  made  his  army  amount  to  more  ' r~~J 

than  6000. 1CO  At  Stafford  he  had  a  private  inter- 
view with  Sir  William  Stanley,  Lord  Stanley's  bro- 
ther, who  had  raifed  2000  men;  and  at  that  inter- 
view the  future  motions  of  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir 
William  were  contrived  in  fuch  a  mariner  as  to 
make  Richard  believe  they  intended  to  join  him, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  have  it  in  their  power  to 
join  Henry,  when  they  could  do  him  the  moft  ef- 
fectual fervice101.  In  confequence  of  this  concert, 
Lord  Stanley,  who  was  at  Lichfield  with  5000  men, 
evacuated  that  place,  and  retired  to  Aderflone 
at  the  approach  of  Richmond  ;  which  made  the 
King  give  credit  to  his  profeffions  of  loyalty. 

When  Richard  received  intelligence  of  the  de-  Battle  of 
fection  of  Rice  App  Thomas,  and  the  inaction  of 
Sir  Walter  Herbert,  he  began  to  apprehend  that 
this  invafion  would  prove  more  dangerous  than  he 
had  imagined.  Though  many  of  his  forces  were 
not  yet  arrived,  he  marched  from  Nottingham  to 
Leicefter,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  about  15,000 
men ;  which  (if  the  troops  had  been  all  hearty  in 
the  caufe,  and  he  had  been  joined  by  Lord  Stan- 
ley, and  his  brother  Sir  William,  as  he  expecied) 
was  more  than  fufficient  to  have  cruihed  the  Eari 
of  Richmond  and  his  adherents.  On  Sunday,  Au- 
guft,  22.,  he  marched  out  of  Leicefter,  in  great 
pomp,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  encamped 
that  evening  at  the  abbey  of  Merrival,  not  far 
from  Bofworth  *oz.  The  Earl  of  Richmond  en- 

100  Hall,  £.27.     Stow,  p. 46%.  .""Id.  ibid. 

'"Hift.Croyl.  p.574. 
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AJXi485.  camped,  the  fame  evening,  fo  near,  that  feveral 
v""""y      '  gentlemen  deferted  to  him  in  the  night  ;  which 
filled   the  royal   army  with   mutual    diffidence 
and  fufpicion.     On  Monday,  Augufl  23.,  both 
princes    drew    up   their  troops,    each   in    two 
lines,  to   decide  this  important  quarrel.    Lord 
Stanley  took  his  ilation  on  one  wing,  oppofite  to 
the  interval  between  the  two  armies,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley  on  the  other.    The  battle  was  begun 
by  the  archers  of  both  armies  ;  but  foon  became 
more  clofe.  Richard's  troops  in  general,  it  is  faid, 
difcovered  no  greatfpirit  or  alacrity;  and  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  and  his  men  did  not  flrike 
one  ftroke.  But  it  was  Lord  Stanley  who,  by  fall- 
ing on  the  flank  of  the  royal  army,  turned  the  ba- 
lance in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond.   When 
Richard  obferved  this,  and  difcovered  his  rival  at 
no  great  diftance,  he  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  conteft  by  his  own  death,  or  that  of  his 
competitor:  and,  putting  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  at- 
tended by  a  few  of  his  mod  gallant  followers,  cut 
his  way  through  every  obftacle,  unhorfing  Sir 
John  Cheyne,  and  killing  Sir  William  Brandon, 
Richmond's  ilandard-bearer,  with  his  own  hand. 
But  when   he   was  on  the  point  of  aflaulting 
Henry's  perfon  (who  neither  courted  nor  de- 
clined the  combat),  he  was  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers, thrown  to  the  ground,  and  flain,  in  the 
thirty.fifth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  had  reigned 
two  years  and  about  two  months.  I03 
Confe-          Though  this  was  one  of  the  mofl  decifive  battles 
ever  was  fough^  it  was  neither  long  nor 


103  Hilt.  Croyl.  p.  5  74.    Fabian,  f.  az  7.     Hall,  £.33.    Stow,  p.47o. 
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bloody  ;  about  one  thoufand  (according  to  the  A.D.I485. 
mod  probable  accounts)  being  llain,  on  the  van-  '  " J 
quifhed,  and  very  few  on  the  victorious  fide  I04. 
Of  the  great  men  among  the  loyalifts,  fell  John 
Howard  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Walter  Lord  Ferrers  of 
Chartley,  with  a  few  knights  and  gentlemen  IOS. 
Sir  William  Catefby,  one  of  Richard's  greateft 
confidents,  was  taken,  and,  with  a  few  others,  be- 
headed. The  King's  body  was  ilripped  naked, 
tied  acrofs  a  horfe  behind  one  of  the  heralds, 
and  carried  to  Leicefter,  where,  after  it  had  been 
expofed  to  the  view  of  the  public  for  a  few  days, 
it  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Greyfriars  with 
very  little  ceremony. lce 

Richard  III.,  if  we  may  believe  many  of  our  Character 
hiftorians,  was  a  kind  of  monfler,  both  in  mind  of  Rich- 
and  body.  "  The  tyrant  King  Richard  (lays  John  ai 
"  Rous  of  Warwick,  his  contemporary)  was  born 
"  at  Fothringay  in  Northamptonfhire.     Having 
*f  remained  two  years  in  his  mother's  womb,  he 
"  came  into  the  world  with  teeth,  and  long  hair 
"  down  to  his  fhoulders107."  What  he  adds  is  pro- 
bably  more  agreeable  to  truth  —  "  He  was  of  a 
u  low  ilature,  having  a  fliort  face,  with  his  right 
"  moulder  a  little  higher  than  his  left ;"  a  picture 
which  was  wrought  up  into  abfolute  deformity  by 
fubfequent  hiftorians,  but  contradicted  by  the  te£ 
timony  of  an  eye-witnefs  of  undoubted  credit108. 

"«  Hall,  £.33.  '°5  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  warned 

of  his  danger  that  morning  by  the  following  lines  : 
John  of  Norfolk  be  not  too  bold, 
Dicken  thy  matter  is  bought  and  fold. 

106  Sandford,  p.  434.  )?  T.  Roffii  apud  Leland  Hen.  Itin. 

rel.  10.  p.aij.  '•*  The  Countefs  of  Defmond. 
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A.D.I485.  That  he  pofTefTed  perfonal  courage  in  a  very  high 
-"v""  J  degree,  his  enemies  could  not  deny,  though  they 
confeffed  it  with  reluctance.   "  If  I  may  venture 
"  to  fay  any  thing  to  his  honour,  though  he  was  a 
"  little  man,  he  was  a  noble  and  a  valiant  fol- 
"  dier. lQg"     He  was  much  admired  for  his  elo- 
quence and  powers  of  perfuafion,  which  were 
almoft  irrefiflible,  efpeciallywhen  they  were  aided 
by  his  bounty,  which,  on  fome  occafions,  was  ex-* 
ceffive  II0.  His  underflanding  was  certainly  good; 
but  he  was  rather  a  cunning  than  a  wife  man, 
impenetrably  fecret,  and  a  perfect  matter  of  all 
the  arts  of  diffimulation.    Ambition  was  his  rul- 
ing paffion.     It  was  this  that  prompted  him  to  ' 
fupplant  his  helplefs  nephew,  in  order  to  feize 
his  crown  ;  and  when  he  had  formed  that  deiign, 
he  feems  to  have  ftuck  at  nothing  to  fecure  its 
fuccefs.     That  he  was  guilty  of  the  cool  delibe- 
rate murder  of  the  Earl  Rivers,  the  Lords  Grey 
and  Haflings,    becaufe    he  apprehended  they 
would  oppofe  his  attempt  upon  the  throne,  can- 
not be  denied.     That  he  murdered  alfo  his  two 
nephews,  Edward  V.  and  the  Duke  of  York,  or 
one  of  them,  I  do  not  affirm,  becaufe  I  cannot 
prove  it ;  and  all  the  accounts  that  are  given  of 
the  circumftances  of   the  death  of  thefe   two 
princes,  I  confefs,  are  liable  to  great  objections111. 
But  though  all  thefe  accounts  may  be  falfe  in 
fome  particulars,  the  principal  fact  may  be  true  \ 
and  it  is  certainly  not  improbable. 


:9  T.Roffii  Hift.  p.  218.  "°  Hift.  Croyl.  p. 557. 

111  See  Mr.  Walpole's  Hiitoric  Doubts,  p.  5 1,  &c. 
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The  Civil  and  Military  Hiflory  of  Scotland, 
from  A.D.  1399.  to  the  acceflion  of  James  IV., 
A.D.  1488. 

SECTION  I. 

From  A.  0.1399.   to  the  acceffion  of  James  IL, 
A.D.  1437. 

ROBERT  III.,  the  (econd  prince  of  the  family  A.D.i399. 
of  Stuart,  had  been  feated  about  nine  years  ' — ^ — ' 
on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  at  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  IV.  to  that  of  England1.     Robert  was  a       ' 
good  man,  of  a  mild  and  gentle  ipirit ;  but  having 
been  rendered  lame  by  the  ftroke  of  a  horie,  in 
his  youth,  he  affected  a  retired  life,  and  com- 

1  See  vol.;.  b.4«  ch.i.  £5. 
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A.D.I399-  mitted  the  admin iftration  of  affairs  to  his  brother 

1 • Robert  Duke  of  Albany.  * 

Death  of        The  profligac}7  of  David  Prince  of  Scotland 
and  Duke  of  Rothfay  gave  great  concern  to  his 
royal  parents,  brought  ruin  on  himfelf,  and  many 
calamities  on  his  country.     He  was  contracted, 
A.D.  1400.,   to   the  Lady   Elifabeth    Dunbar, 
daughter  of  George  Earl  of  March,  and  fome 
part  of  the  lady's  fortune  paid.     But  Archibald, 
called  The  Grim,  the  rich  and  potent  Earl  of 
Douglas,  interpofed,  alleging  that  the  contract 
was  illegal,  as  the  nobility  had  not  been  confultedj 
and  making  an  offer  of  his  own  daughter,  the 
Lady  Marjory  with  a  larger  fortune,  his  offer  was, 
accepted,  and  the  marriage  celebrated  in  the 
caflle  of  Bothwell 3.     Matrimony  made  no  refor- 
mation in  the  manners  of  this  unhappy  prince. 
On  the  contrary,  after  the  death  of  his  mother, 
Queen  Annabella,  he  became  more  and  more 
licentious.    The  King  had  committed  him  to  the 
care  of  certain  noblemen,  who  were  conftantly  to 
attend  him,  to  reflrain  his  fallies,  and  attempt  his 
reformation  ;  but  they  foon  refigned  their  charge 
as  hopelefs.     By  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Lind- 
fayof  Rofly,  and  Sir  John  Remorgency,  two  of  his 
counfellors,  the  King  fent  a  mandate  to  his  bro- 
ther the  Duke  of  Albany,  to  put  the  Prince  under 
confinement  for  fome  time,  in  hopes  that  by  this 
act  of  feverity  he  might  be  reclaimed.     The  gen- 
tlemen who  gave  this  advice,  being  no  friends 
.to  the  Prince,  carried  the  mandate  to  the  Duke, 

a^coticromcon,  Ub,i;.  0.14*  »  I&  ibid,  c.io. 
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and  both  prompted  him  to  and  affifted  him  in  its  A.D.i4oi. 
execution.     The  Prince  was  accordingly  appre-  <—r"v 
hended  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  St.  Andrew's,  with 
a  few  attendants,  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  caflle  of 
that  city  for  the  King,  on  the  death  of  the  ,late 
Bifhop  Walter  Trail.     He  was  kept  a  few  days  in 
that  caftle,  and  from  thence  conducted  to  Falk- 
land, and  confined  in  a  fmallroom  in  the  palace, 
where  he  died  on  Eafter  day,  A.D.  i4oi.4    The 
manner  of  his  death  is  not  certainly  known.     It 
was  given  out,  that  he  died  of  a  dyfentery ;  but         ,    . 
it  was  rumoured,  and  generally  believed,  that 
he  was  ilarved  to  death. 

This  affair  was  agitated  in  a  parliament  held  at  AD.  140*. 
Edinburgh  in  May  A.  D.  1402.5  and  by  a  folemn  Parlia- 
a6t  under  the  great  feal,  it  was  declared  —  that 
the  Prince  had  died  by  Divine  Providence ',  and  no 
otherwife — that  the  King  and   parliament  ap- 
proved of  his  imprifonment  as  neceflary  for  the     • 
public  good  —  and  that  if  the  King  had  enter- 
tained any  ill-will  againft  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  or  his  fon-in-law  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  or 
any  of  their  agents,  on  account  of  their  conduct 
towards  the  late  prince,  he  nowlaidit  afide,  and 
held  them  to  be  good  and  loyal  Iubje6ls s.     But 
whether  this  acl;  and  declaration  was  obtained 
by  the  power,  or  by  the  innocence  of  the  Duke 
and  Earl,  may  be  doubted. 

The  Earl  of  March  was  fo  much  enraged  at  the  Earl  of 
affront  put  upon  his  family,  by  the  breach  of  the  March  r*~ 
contract  between  Prince  David  and  his  daughter,  « 

4  Scoticronicon,  lib.  15.  c.ia.  5  See  Remarks  on  the  Hiftory 

of  Scotland  by  Sir  David  Dairy mple,  0.19. 
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A.D.I402.  that  he  retired  into  England,  and  entered  into  a 
' "*  '  negotiation  with  Henry  IV.,  which  terminated  in 
his  fwearing  fealty  to  that  prince,  who  granted 
to  him  and  his  heirs  the  lordfhip  of  Somerton  in 
Lincolnfhire,  and  the  manor  of  Clipfton,  for 
his  life 6.  That  nobleman  then  fent  for  his  fa- 
mily and  followers  into  England,  and  for  feveral 
years  was  an  inveterate  enemy  to  his  country, 
guiding  and  affifting  the  Englifli  in  all  their  in- 
curfions,  which  were  very  frequent,  but  too 
inconfiderable  to  be  particularly  related.  The 
mod  fatal  of  thofe  calamities  he  brought  upon 
his  country  were,  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Nif- 
bet-muir,  A.  D.  1401.,  and  the  ftill  greater  de- 
feat at  Hamildon,  A.D,  1402.,  which  hath  been 
already  mentioned. 7 

A.D.  1405 .      Whatever  opinion  Robert  III.  entertained  con- 
Pnnce       cerninff  the  death  of  his  eldefl  fon  Prince  David, 

James  .     .  ,  . 

taken.  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  became  anxious  for  the 
fafety  of  his  youngefl  and  only  remaining  hope, 
Prince  James.  That  young  prince,  with  Henry 
Percy,  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
fome  other  young  noblemen,  refided  in  the  caflle 
of  St.  Andrew's,  under  the  tuition  of  that  gene- 
rous and  hofpitable  prelate,  Henry  Wardlaw. 
At  length,  the  King  refolved  to  fend  him  to  the 
Court  of  the  ancient  ally  of  his  country  and 
family,  the  King  of  France,  that  he  might  be  out 
of  danger,  and  receive  an  education  fuitable  to 
his  rank,  and  the  (lation  he  was  defigned  to  fill. 
A  (hip  being  provided,  the  Prince,  his  governor, 

6  Rym.  Feed.  torn. 8.  p.  133.  153. 

7  Scoticronicon,  1.15.  0,13,  14. 
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Henry  Sinclair  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  other  atten-  A.D.  1405- 
dants,  embarked  and  fet  fail  for  France,  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Charles  VI.  This 
proved  a  moft  unfortunate  voyage ;  the  Priace 
and  all  his  fuit  were  feized  by  the  Englifh  on 
the  coaft  near  Flamborough-head,  April  12. 
A.D.  1405.,  and  carried  prifoners  to  London8. 
This  happened  about  a  week  before  the  termi- 
nation of  a  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  confequently  was  not  ftridtly  legal ;  but  the 
truces  in  thofe  times  were  in  general  very  ill  ob- 
ferved ;  and  nothing  was  more  common  than  to 
begin  hoililities  a  few  days  or  weeks  before  they 
expired. 9 

Though  the  news  of  the  captivity  of  his  only  A.D.uofi- 
fon  muft  have  been  very  afflictive  to  the  King,  he  Death  of 
did  not  abftain  from  food,  and  expire  a  few  days 
after  he  received  them,  as  is  aflerted  by  feveral 
of  our  hiflorians  I0»     There  is  the  cleared  evi- 
dence that  he  furvived  that  event  almoft  a  year, 
and  did  not  die  till  April  4.  A.  D.  1406. "     His 
character  hath  been  already  given. 

A  parliament  was  held  at  Perth,  in  June  A.D.  Duke  of 
1406.,  by  which  James  I.,  a  prifoner  in  England, 
was  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  King,  and  his 
uncle  Robert  Duke  of  Albany  was  appointed 
regent12.  Befides  the  King,  Archibald  Earl  of 
Douglas,  Murdoch  Earl  of  Fife,  the  Regent's 
eldeft  fon,  and  many  others  of  the  Scotch  nobi- 

8  Scoticron.  1.  15.    c.  18.       Winton,    Annotationes  ad  Buchan. 
•p.  436.  9  Rym.  Feed,  torn  8.  p.  363. 

10  Scoticron.  1.15.  c.i8.     Buchan.  l.io. 

11  Rym.  Feed.  torn. 8.  p-43o.     Annot.  ad  Buchan.  p-4j6. 
52  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.i4o6.  lity,  knights  and  gentlemen,  who  had  been  taken 
*"""""*  '  at  the  battles  of  Nifbe>muir,  Hamildon,  and 
Shrewfbury,  were  at  this  time  prifoners  in  Eng- 
land; and  the  hiftory  of  Scotland  for  feveral 
years  confiits  chiefly  of  negotiations  for  the  deli- 
verance of  thefe  prifoners,  and  for  fliqrt  truces 
with  the  neighbouring  kingdom13.  The  Regent 
had  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  the  exercife  of 
fovereignty,  that  he  feerns  to  have  contracted  a 
fondnefs  for  it,  and  difcovered  no  delire  to  pro- 
cure the  liberty  of  his  nephew,  who,  for  feveral 
years,  was  almofl  entirely  neglected,  while  the 
mofi  ftrenuous  efforts  were  made  for  the  deli- 
verance of  the  other  prifoners. 

A.D.I409.       George  Duribar,  Earl  of  March  (who  had  re- 
Earl  of       ceived  many  valuable  grants  from  the  King  of 
turns  to      England,  which  he  had  richly  merited  by  his  fer- 
Scotiand.    vices),  on  fome  difguft,  began  to  entertain  ferioitf 
thoughts  of  returning  to  his  native  country  ;  in 
which  he  was  favoured  by  the  Regent ;  who,  by 
his  own  authority,  without  confulting  either  the 
King  or  parliament,  reflored  him  to  his  honours, 
and  the  greatefi  part  of  his  eftate,  A.  D.  1409. 14 
The  truth  is,  the  Regent  confidered  himfelf  pof~ 
fefied  of  all  the  powers  of  a  king  without  excep- 
tion ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  King  of  England, 
0,0.1410.  May  6.,  A.D.  1410.,  he  flyles  himfelf,  Regent  of 
Scotland,  by  the  grace  of  God  j    and  calls  the 
people  of  Scotland  his  fubjec~ls. ls 

A.D.  1411.      Henry  IV.  made  it  his  fludy  to  foment  divifions 
Battle  of     amongft  the  Scots,  and  ftir  up  enemies  affainfl 

Harlaw. 

13  Rym.  Feed,  torn.  8.  '4  Scoticron.  lib.ij.  c.  ai. 

15  Rym,  Fad,  torn.  8.  p.  835. 
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them.  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Ifles,  who  affe6led  A.D.i4ir. 
a  kind  of  independency,  being  greatly  enraged  '  *""* 
againft  the  Regent  for  depriving  him  of  the 
earldom  of  Rofs,  to  which  he  claimed  a  right ; 
Henry  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  him  as 
an  independent  prince,  animated  him  to  feek  re- 
drefs  by  arms,  and  promifed  him  his  affiilance 10. 
Encouraged  by  fo  great  an  ally,  Donald  raifed 
an  army,  took  poffeffion  of  the  difputed  earl- 
dom, being  favoured  by  its  vafTals ;  and  find- 
ing himielf  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  fertile  province  of  Moray, 
burning  and  plundering  every  thing  in  his  way 
towards  the  city  of  Aberdeen  ;  with  the  fpoils  of 
which  he  intended  to  enrich  his  followers.  But 
Alexander  Earl  of  Marr  having  raifed  an  army 
in  the  country  between  the  rivers  Spey  and  Tay, 
met  the  invaders  at  the  village  of  Harlaw,  about 
ten  miles  from  Aberdeen  ;  where  a  bloody  bat- 
tle was  fought,  July  24.  A.  D.  1411.,  to  which 
night  rather  than  victory  put  an  end.  The  lofs 
oh  both  fides  was  fo  great,  that  both  armies  re- 
treated the  day  after,  without  difcovering  any 
inclination  to  renew  the  adlion.  The  Regent, 
next  year,  purfued  the  Lord  of  the  Ifles,  and 
obliged  him  to  make  his  fubmiflion. I7 

The  Earl  of  March  and  his  family,  after  their  Services  of 
return  into  their  native  country,  were  zealous  the  March 
and  active  in  its  fervice.     Patrick  Dunbar,  one 
of  the  Earl's  fons,  took  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of 
Faftcaftle,  A.  D.  1410.,  and  made  the  governor 

16  Rym.  Feed.  tom,$.  p.  438.  527. 

17  Scoticron.  l.ij.  c.  ai. 
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A.D.I4H.  (who  was  a  cruel  plunderer  of  the  country)  pri- 
u— v — '  foner ;  and  Gavin  Dunbar,  another  of  his  fons, 
plundered  and  burnt  the  town  of  Roxburgh ; 
but  could  not  attempt  the  caflle. l8 

Earl  of  After  many  negotiations,  Archibald  Earl  of 
^ou^as  obtained  his  liberty ;  and,  returning  into 
Scotland,  was  reconciled  to  his  ancient  enemy 
the  Earl  of  March,  and  joined  with  him  in  a 
commiffion  to  negotiate  a  peace  or  truce  with 
England,  in  May  141 1. 19 

AJ).i4iz.  Though  the  Regent  neglected  his  captive  fove- 
Truce.  reign,  he  laboured  earneftly  to  procure  the  deli- 
verance of  his  own  fon  from  captivity;  and  when 
the  negotiations  for  that  purpofe  were  almoft 
brought  to  perfection,  they  were  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  March  26.  A.D.  I4i3.20 
But  a  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms  had  been 
concluded,  and  proclaimed  May  17.  A.D.  1412., 
to  continue  till  Eafter  A.  D.  1418. 
James  I.  It  mud  have  been  very  difcouraging  to  the 
m-treated.  young  monarch,  James  I.,  to  fee  himfelf  fo  fhame- 
fully  abandoned  by  his  family  and  fubjects,  as 
he  was  in  the  firft  years  of  his  captivity.  We 
hear  of  no  complaints  they  made  of  his  detention, 
though  it  was  illegal,  of  no  attempts  for  his  de- 
liverance, of  no  money  remitted  for  his  fupport, 
of  no  friend  fent  to  comfort  him  in  his  diftrefs. 
He  feems  alfo  to  have  been  hardily  treated  for 
fome  time  by  Henry  IV.,  who  refufed  him  the 
titleof  King  after  his  father's  death,  andkept  him 

18  Scoticron.  1.  15.  c.ai.    Buchan.  lib.  10.  p.  i8i. 

19  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.  68 a. 

2"  Id.  ibid.  p.  708.  735.  torn.  9.  p.i. 
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aclofe  prifoner  in  the  tower  of  London  more  than  A.D.i4ia. 
two  years 2r.     But  it  was  happy  for  this  prince  L  ~~*~~ 
that  he  was  bleffed  with  an  uncommon  genius 
and  ardent  third  for  knowledge  of  all  kinds, 
which  enabled  him  to  pafs  his  time  in  his  con- 
finement both  ufefully  and  agreeably,  and  to  ac- 
quire fuch  a  variety  of  accomplifhments  as  few 
princes  in  any  age  or  country  have  poffefled. 

Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  Henry  V.,  a  nego-  A.D.i4i> 
tiation  was  fet  on  foot  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Negotia- 
King  of  Scotland  from  his  captivity ;  and  a  fafe-  tlon* 
conduct  was  granted  by  Henry,  April  16.  A.D. 
1413.,  to  continue  to  Lammas  thereafter,  to  five 
commifh'oners  from  Scotland  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  then  were,  to  treat  with  him 
about  that  deliverance  ".     But  whether  thefe 
commiffioners  were  appointed  by  the  eftates  of 
the  kingdom,  or  by  the  Regent,  or  what  they 
did  in  confequence  of  their  commiffion,  we  are 
not  informed ;  only  we  know  that  their  negotia- 
tions   were   ineffectual.      A   fafe-condu<Sl    was 
granted  to  fix  other  commiffioners,  July  16.,  in 
the  fame  year,  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  but  their 
efforts  were  equally  unfuccefsful 23.     It  appears 
from  another  fafe-conduc~l  granted  to  Sir  William 
Douglas  of  Drumlanrig,  December  19.  in  the 
fame  year,  that  he  alfo  was  employed  in  the 
fame  negotiations,  and  continued  them  to  the 
ift  day  of  February  1414.,  when  his  fafe-con-  A.D.i4i4. 
dua  expired  24.      Thefe  facts  afford  fufficient 
evidence  that  the   Scots   were,   at   that  time, 

21  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  8.  p.  484.  2a  Id,  torn.  9.  p.  5. 

23  Id.  ibid.  p.  40.  2+  Id.  ibid.  p.  7  9. 
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A.D.I4U-  fincerely  defirous  of  obtaining  the  deliverance 
J  of  their  fovereign  ;  and  that  if  the  Regent  did 
not  promote,  he  could  not  prevent,  thofe  fleps 
they  took  to  accompliih  that  end. 

A.D.I4I6.  After  thefe  efforts  of  his  fubjefts  had  failed, 
betweL  James  concluded  a  perfonal  treaty  with  Henry, 
Henry  and  for  permiflion  to  go  into  his  own  dominions,  and 
James.  ^o  flay  in  them  a  certain  time,  upon  giving  fuf- 
ficient  hoflages  for  the  payment  of  100,000 
marks,  if  he  did  not  return  into  England  at  the 
flipulated  time.  An  indenture  to  that  purpofe 
was  fealed  by  both  kings  ;  and  Henry  granted  a 
commiffion,  December  8.  A.  D.  1416.,  to  the 
Bifhop  of  Durham,  the  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land or  Weflmoreland,  to  take  James's  oath 
that  he  would  return  or  pay  the  money,  to  re- 
ceive the  hoflages,  and  to  judge  of  their  fuf- 
ficiency.  At  the  fame  time  he  granted  fafe- 
condu6ls  to  the  Earls  of  Athol,  Fife,  Douglas, 
Marr,  and  Crawford,  the  Bifhops  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  Glafgow,  George  fon  and  heir  to  the  Earl 
of  March,  and  Sir  William  de  Graham  (who 
were  probably  the  intended  hoflages),  to  come 
into  England  zs.  But  after  all  thefe  prepara- 
tions, that  treaty  was  never  executed  ;  and 
James  continued  in  his  confinement  during  the 
whole  reign  of  Henry  V. 

Earl  of  The  Duke  of  Albany  was  more  fuccefsful  in 

libe'  his  endeavours  to  procure  the  freedom  of  his 
eldefl  fon  Murdoch  Earl  of  Fife ;  who  was  ex- 
changed, A.  D.  1415^  for  Henry  Percy,  grand- 

2S  Rym.  Feed.  torn. 9.  p. 41 7,  418. 
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fon  to  the  late  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  fon  A.D.i4i6. 
of  the  famous  Hotfpur. 25  ""^ 

The  hostilities  between  the  two  Britifli  na-  A.D.i4i7. 
tions  on  the  borders  were  interrupted  by  frequent  ^°f^ties 
truces  during  the  whole  reign  of  Henry  V.    For  borders, 
it  was  the  wife  policy  of  that  great  prince  to 
keep  the  Scots  as  quiet  as  poffible,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  his  grand  undertaking  of  acquiring 
the  crown  of  France.    The  moft  confiderable  of 
thefe  hoftilities  happened  A.D.  1417.,  when  the 
Scots  inveiled  both  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  at 
the  fame  time ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Exeter,  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  they  raifed  both  the  lieges.27 

But  though  the  Scots  did  not  give  Henry  V.  A.D.i4i9. 
much  difquiet  in  Britain,  they  gave  him  no  little  Scots  affift 
oppofition  on  the  continent.  Charles,  Dauphin  theFremclu 
of  France,  afterwards  Charles  VIL,  being  re- 
duced to  great  diftrefs  by  the  unnatural  union 
of  his  delirious  father,  his  implacable  mother, 
and  his  enraged  coufin  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
with  the  King  of  England,  fent  the  Earl  of  Ven- 
dofme  into  Scotland,  A.D.  1419.,  to  implore 
the  affiftance  of  the  ancient  allies  of  his  country. 
The  Regent  and  eftates,  convinced  that  if  France 
and  England  came  to  be  united  under  one  fove- 
reign,  Scotland  could  not  long  preferve  its  inde- 
pendency, granted  an  aid  of  7,000  men,  who 
were  foon  raifed  and  fent  into  France,  under  the 
command  of  John  Earl  of  Buchan,  the  Regent's 

35  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  9.  p.3»3»  324. 

17  Walling,  p.  399.     Drake's  Hift.  Anglo.  Scotica,  p.  196,  197. 
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feconcl  fon,  Archibald  Earl  of  Wigton,  deleft  fon 
to  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  feveral  other  barons, 
A.D.I43I.  Thefe  troops  had  the  honour  to  give  the  firft 
cneck  to  tlle  Englifii  arms,  by  the  illuftrious 
victory  they  obtained  at  Bauge,  23d  March, 
A.  D.  1421. 28  The  Pope,  Martin  V.,  when  he 
heard  of  this  victory,  faid, —  "  The  Scots  are  the 
"  bed  antidote  againft  the  Englifli 29."  The 
Dauphin  exprefled  his  gratitude  for  this  impor- 
tant fervice,  by  beftowing  the  high  office  of  con- 
flable  on  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  a  valuable  eflate 
on  the  Earl  of  Wigton,  and  fuitable  rewards  on 
the  other  leaders. 30 

Death  and  Robert  Duke  of  Albany  did  not  live  to  hear  of 
of^bf CT  tne  fame  acquired  by  his  fon  and  countrymen,  at 
Duke  of  the  battle  of  Bauge ;  having  died  at  Stirling,  about 
Albany.  ^  months  before  that  adlion,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age.  A  contemporary  hiflorian,  who,  from 
his  flation  and  fituation,  mud  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  him,  gives  this  prince  an  excellent 
character.  "  In  his  perfon,  he  was  uncommonly 
"  tall  and  handfome;  his  hair  and  complexion  were 
"  fair,  and  his  countenance  fweet  and  amiable. 
"  He  was  wife  in  council,  and  brave  in  action ; 
"  eloquent  in  public  affemblies,  and  pleafant  in 
"  private  converfation.  In  his  manners,  he  was 
"mild,  affable,  and  gracious;  and  more  fplendid 
cc  and  hofpitable  (elpecially  to  ftrangers)  in  his 
"  way  of  living,  than  any  other  perfon 3I."  That 
he  was  ambitious  and  fond  of  power,  cannot  be 

28  Ford.  Scoticron.  lib.  15.  0.31.  33.  *9  Id.  ibid. 

30  Hift.  Fran,  par  Villar,  torn.  14.  p.  122.     Hume  of  Godfcroft, 
p.  1 2 7.  31  Scoticron.  lib.  15.  0.37. 
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doubted;  but  whether  or  not  his  ambition  prompt-  A.D.i4*i. 

ed  him  to  put  his  nephew  Prince  David  to  death  ' » ' 

is  one  of  thofe  hiilorical  problems  that  never  will 
be  clearly  folved.  He  was  fucceeded  as  Duke 
of  Albany,  and  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  by  &is 
elded  fon,  Murdoch  Earl  of  Fife. 

Henry  V.  exerted  all  his  policy  to  prevent  the  Efforts  of 
Scots  from  oppofing  him  in  the  execution  of  his  Hei"7V. 

.rr          °  to  detach 

lavourite  project,  the  conqueu  or  France.  In  his  the  Scots 
fecond  expedition  into  that  country,  finding  an  £om  *heir 
army  of  Scots  in  the  field  againfl  him,  he  fent  alliance. 
for  his  prifoner,  the  King  of  Scotland,  in  hopes 
that  his  perfonal  prefence  in  his  army,  and  the  ufe 
of  his  name,  would  prevail  upon  his  fubjecls  to 
return  home.  But  in  this  he  was  difappointed. 
For  though  the  leaders  of  the  Scots  profeffed 
the  higheft  regard  for  the  perfon  of  their  King, 
they  denied  that  he  could  command  his  fubjecls, 
or  that  they  were  bound  to  obey  him,  while  he 
was  a  prifoner.  The  prefence,  however,  of  the 
King  of  Scotland  in  his  army,  furnifhed  Henry 
with  a  pretence  of  puttting  fuch  of  the  Scots  as 
fell  into  his  hands  to  death  as  traitors 3I ;  for 
which,  if  they  had  been  really  traitors,  the  King 
of  England  had  no  right  to  punifh  them.  Henry 
employed  intrigues,  as  well  as  feverities,  to  de- 
tach the  Scots  from  the  fervice  of  the  Dauphin. 
He  granted  a  fafe-condu6l  to  Sir  William  Dou- 
glas of  Drumlanrig,  at  his  camp  before  Milun, 
Auguft  30.  A.  D.  1420.,  to  come  and  converfe 
with  him  about  certain  aifairs ;  and  having  con- 
verfed  with  him,  he  granted  him  another  fafe- 

31  Scoticron.  lib.  15.  0.34. 
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.  conduct,  September  7.,  to  go  into  Normandy  to 
'  converfe  with  the  King  of  Scotland 3\    The  fub- 
jects  of  thefeconverfations  or  negotiations  are  not 
certainly  known ;  but  it  is  mofl  probable  that  they 
related  to  that  very  extraordinary  treaty  that  was 
finally  concluded  and  fealed,  at  London,  May3o. 
A.  D.  1421.,  between  Henry  V.  and  Archibald 
Earl  of  Douglas.    By  this  treaty  the  Earl  of  Dou- 
glas, at  the  earned  defire  and  command  of  his 
fovereign  King  James,  engaged  to  ferve  the  King 
of  England  allhis  life,  againfl  all  men,  except  the 
King  of  Scotland,  with  200  men  at  arms,  and  200 
archers,at  the  ufual  wages,and  a  penfion of  ,3^200 
a-year;  and  the  King  of  England,  in  confequence 
of  thisfervice,  engaged  to  permit  King  James  to 
vifit  his  dominions  for  a  limited  time,within  three 
months  after  the  return  of  the  two  Kings  from 
France,  for  which  they  were  to  fet  out  in  a  few 
weeks 33.     From  this  remarkable  treaty  (which 
never  was  executed),  it  plainly  appears  that  King 
James  earnelily  defired  to  detach  his  fubjects 
from  the  fervice  of  the  Dauphin,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain hisown  liberty.  It  further  appears,  that  King 
James  actually  engaged  feveral  of  his  barons  to 
come  over  to  him,  with  tfeeir  followers  ;  as  Alex- 
ander Lord  Forbes,  with  forty  men  at  arms,  and 
fixty  other  attendants;    Alexander  de  Seton, 
Lord  of  Gordon,  with  twenty  men  at  arms,  and 
fixty  other  followers  ;  William  Blair,  John  Win- 
ton,  and  William  de  Fowls,  each  with  a  certain 
number  of  men  34.     But  the  great  body  of  the 

n  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  10.  p.  18,19. 

"  Id.  ibid.  p.ia3.  *  Id.ibid.  p.  ^.  153, 154.  174. 
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barons  and  people  of  Scotland  adhered  fleadily  A.D.i42I. 
to  the  Dauphin,  and  contributed  greatly  to  his  ' — **—> 
preservation. 

Murdoch  Stewart  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Regent  A.D.i423. 
of  Scotland,  was  a  weak  prince,  and  had  little  au-  Treaty  for 
thority  even  in  his  own  family.  Fatigued  by  the  anceof^" 
affairs  of  government,  for  which  he  was  unfit,  and  King 
haraffed  by  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  his  three  fons,  James< 
he  began,  it  is  faid,  earneflly  to  defire  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  King.  This  much  at  leafl  is  certain, 
that  negotiations  for  that  purpofe  commenced 
loon  after  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  return 
of  King  James  from  France.  A  fafe-conduct  was 
granted,  May  12.  A.D.  1423.,  to  William  Bifhop 
of  Glafgow,  George  Earl  of  March,  Sir  John 
Montgomery  of  Ardroffane,  Sir  Patrick  Dunbar 
of  Bile,  Sir  Robert  Lawdre  of  Edrington,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Borthwick  of  Borthwick,  and  Sir  John  Forflar 
of  Corftorfin,  to  come  to  Pomfret,  to  treat  about 
the  deliverance  of  the  King  of  Scotland 3S.  The 
commiffioners  appointed  by  the  Englifh  council 
were  the  Bifhops  of  Durham  and  Worcefter,  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland,  Sir 
Richard  Nevile,  Sir  Ralph  Cromwell,  Sir  Thomas 
Chaworth,  and  two  other  gentlemen.  The  in- 
flruclions  given  to  thefe  comraiflioners,  dated 
July  6.,  contain  fome  curious  fpecimens  of  that 
Chicane  and  artifice  fo  common  in  fuch  negotia- 
tions. King  James  was  to  be  at  Pomfret  in  the 
timiB  of  the  treaty  j  and  the  Englifli  commiffioners 
are  inftru&ed  to  make  great  difficulty  about  al- 
lowing the  Scots  commiffioners  to  have  a  private 

"  Rym.  Feed.  tom.xo.  p.a86. 
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A.D.14^3.  conference  with  him  ;  but  at  laft  to  grant  it  as  a 
mighty  favour.     They  are  alfo  inflructed  to  de- 
mand ^£40,000,  for  the  expences  of  King  James's 
maintenance  in  England  ;  but  if  they  could  not 
obtain  that  fum,  to  accept  of  ^£36,000,  which 
was  at  the  rate  of  £2,000  a-year,  equivalent  to 
about  ^20,000  of  our  money  at  prefent.     They 
are  further  directed,  when  the  Scots  commif- 
lioners  were  in  good  humour,  to  introduce  a  dif- 
courfe  about  a  perpetual  peace,  or  long  truce  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  and  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween   King  James   and  fome  Englifh  lady36. 
The  King  of  Scotland  was  conducted  to  Pomfret, 
where   fome   progrefs  was  made  in  the  treaty 
which  was  adjourned  to  York,  where  it  was  con- 
cluded, September  10.,  on  the  following  terms: 
i.  That  King  James  fhould  pay  to  King  Henry 
,§£40,000  (equivalent  to  about  ,§£400,000  at  pre- 
fent) for  the  expence  of  his  maintenance,  &c. 
in  England,   by  annual  payments  of  10,000 
marks ;  unlefs  the  Duke  of  Exeter  mould  pre- 
vail on  the  King  and  council  of  England  to 
remit  the  laft  10,000  marks.     2.  The  Scots  com- 
miffioners  promifed  to  deliver  fufficient  hoflages 
for  the  fecurity  of  thefe  payments ;  but  becaufe 
they  could  not  then  give  in  the  names  of  thefe 
hoftages,  it  was  agreed,  that  King  James  fhould 
be  at  Braunfpath,  or  Durham,  on  the  ift  day  of 
March  enfuing,  to  hold  conferences  with  the 
nobility  of  his  kingdom  concerning  that  matter. 
3.  Becaufe  the  marriage  of  the  King  of  Scotland 
with  fome  lady  of  England,  might  contribute 

36  Rym,  Feed.  torn.  10.  p.  394. 
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to  promote  peace  between  the  two  nations,  it  A.p.i4a3. 
was  agreed,  that  the  Regent  of  Scotland  fliould  ' — •v--* 
fend  commiffioners  to  London,  before  the  2oth 
of  October,  to  treat  on  that  fubject. 31 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  word  ranfom  is  never  Noranfom 
ufed  in  all  thefe  negotiations  for  the  deliverance  demanded- 
of  King  James  ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  no  pri- 
foner  of  importance  was  releafed  without  paying 
a  ranfom  proportioned  to  his  rank  and  wealth. 
This  caution  of  the  Englifh  commiffioners,   in 
avoiding  to  demand  a  ranfom,  was  certainly  in- 
tended to  avoid  all  difcuflions  about  the  legality 
of  his  capture,  and  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment 
of  its  illegality. 

After  the  return  of  King  James  from  York  to 
London,  attended  by  his  commiffioners,  feveral 
additional  flipulations  were  agreed  upon, Decem- 
ber 4.  A.D.  1423.,  chiefly  refpecling  thefecurU 
ties  to  be  given  for  the  payment  of  the  ^4.0,000. 
Particularly  it  was  agreed,  that  each  of  the  four 
towns  of  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Aber- 
deen, fhould  give  a  bond  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land for  50,000  marks  ;  which  bonds  were  to  be 
delivered  up  as  foon  as  the  ^40,000  was  paid. 
Several  regulations  were  made  concerning  the 
hoflagcs,  who  were  all  to  live  at  their  own  ex- 
pence  ;  and  the  following  lift  of  the  intended 
hoflages,  with  the  annual  value  of  their  eflates, 
was  given  in  to  the  Englifh  council ;  which  ex- 
hibits a  curious  view  of  the  circumftances  of 
many  of  the  great  families  of  Scotland  at  that 
time. 

11  Ryra.  Feed.  torn.  10.  p.  299?  300. 
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A.D.i 4 24 
Other 

hoftages. 


Thomas  Earl  of  Moray,  -         -    -     - 

Alexander  Earl  of  Crawford,     - 

William  Earl  of  Angus, 

Malice  Earl  of  Stratherne, 

George  Earl  of  March,  or  his  eldeft  foil, 

David,  eldeft  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Athol,") 

or  his  fon  and  heir,         -  -  5 

William,  conftable  of  Scotland,  or  his  7 

fon  and  heir,         ~          *          ~          5 
Robert  Lord  Erfkine, 
Robert,    mariihal  of  Scotland,  or  his") 

fon  and  heir,  -  -    3 

Walter,  Lord  of  Dyrleton,  or  his  fon ") 

and  heir,  5 

John  Lord  Seaton,  or  his  fon  and  heir, 
Sir  John  Montgomery  of  Ardroffane, 
Alexander  Lord  Gordon, 
Malcolm  Lord  Bygare, 
Thomas  Lord  Yefter, 
John  Kennedy  of  Carrick, 
Thomas  Boyde  of  Kilmarnock,  or  his ") 

fon  and  heir,  -  -  5 

Patrick  Dunbar,  LordCumnock,  or  his") 

fon  and  heir,  -  5 

James  Lord  Dalkeith,  or  his  eldeft  fon, 
Duncan  Lord  of  Argyle, 
John  Lyon  of  Glaumis, 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  above  lift  be- 
fore the  hoftages  were  actually  delivered  at  Dur- 
ham, March  28.  A.D.  1424. ;  when  twenty-feven 
of  the  reprefentatives  or  heirs  of  the  heft  families 
in  Scotland  voluntarily  furrendered  themfelves 
prifoners  for  the  deliverance  of  their  King  3\ 


_,  .  Equivalent 
Marks'  to  about 

1000 

^6666 

IOOO 

^6666 

600 

4000 

500 

3333 

800 

5338 

1200 

8000 

800 

5338 

IOOO 

6666 

800 

5333 

800 

533* 

600 

4000 

700 

4666 

400 

2666 

600 

4000 

600 

4000 

500 

3333 

500 

3333 

S°°       3333 


1500 

1500 

600 


10,000 

10,000 

4000 
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The  Regent's  three  fons  were  adverfe  to  that  A.D.I424. 
meafure,  and  declined  being  hoftages;  which  was  ^  ~~*~~ 
probably  one  caufe  of  that  feverity  with  which 
they  were  treated  by  James  after  his  restoration. 

The  affair  of  King  James's  marriage  was  foon  King 
fettled.     He  had  long  before  fixed  his  affections  Jam? . 

married. 

on  the  Lady  Jane  -Beaufort,  a  lady  of  great 
beauty,  and  one  of  the  nearefl  female  relations  , 

of  the  King  of  England,  being  grand-daughter  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancafter,  by  his  fon 
John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerfet.  Their  nuptials 
were  folemnized  February  22.,  and  the  day  after, 
a  difcharge,  under  the  great  feal,  was  granted  to 
James,  of  the  laft  1 0,000  marks  of  the  .§£40,000 
he  had  engaged  to  pay  to  England. 39 

King  James  and  his  young  Queen,  a  few  days  King 
after  their  marriage,  fet  out  for  Durham,  where 
they  arrived,  according  to  flipulation,  about  the 
i  ft  of  March.  James-was  there  met  by  fixty-five 
of  the  chief  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  his 
kingdom,  and  fpent  the  whole  month  of  March 
in  fettling,  every  thing  neceffary  to  his  deliver- 
ance.  Amongft  other  things,  he  gave  in  to  the 
Englifti  commiffioners  four  bonds,  from  the  towns 
of  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen, 
for  50,000  marks  each,  being  the  whole  fum  due 
to  England,  after  deducting  the  10,000  marks 
already  difcharged 4 \  He  gave  alfo  his  own  bond 
for  the  whole  fum  of  ^40,000. 4I  He  further 
furrendered  the  following  twelve  hoftages, named 

39  Rym.  Feed,  tom.io.  p. 332.  4°  Id.  ibid.  $.314,  3»6» 

41  Id.  ibidt  p.3z6. 
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A.D.I424-  in  the  above  lift,  viz.  David,  eldeft  fon  of  the 
'  '  '  Earl  of  Athole,  the  Earls  of  Moray  and  Craw- 
ford, Duncan,  Lord  of  Argyle^  William^  eldeft 
fon  of  Lord  Dalkeith,  Gilbert,  eldeft  fon  of  Wil- 
liam, Conftable  of  Scotland,  Robert,  Marifhal 
of  Scotland,  Robert  Lord  Erikine,  Walter  Lord 
Dirleton,  Thomas  Boyd  Lord  of  Kilmarnock, 
Patrick  Lord  Ctimnock,  and  Alexander  Lord 
Gordon  4\  Nine  of  thofe  named  in  the  above 
lift  declined  being'  hoftages,  or  were  on  fome 
accounts  excufed  ;  and,  in  their  room,  James 
delivered  the  following  fifteen  lords  and  gentle- 
men, with  a  fchedule  of  the  annual  value  of  their 
eftates  : 


"William  Lord  Abernethy,  500  ^3333 

James  Dunbar,  Lord  Frendrath,  -         500  3333 

Andrew  Gray  of  Foulls,  600  4000 

Robert  LorclXivingftone,  400  2666 

John  Lindefay,  -          500  3333 

Robert  Lord  Lifle,  300  2000 

James  Lord  of  Caldorj  400  2666 

James  Lord  of  Cadzo,  500  3333 

William  Lord  Ruthvane,  400  2666 
William  OHphant,  Lord  Aberdalgy, 

George,  heir  of  Hugh  Campel,  300  2000 

Robert,  heir  of  Lord  Maitland,  400  2666 

David  Mienzies,  200  1333 

David  Ogilby,  -         200  1333 

David,  heir  of  John  Lord  Lyon,  -         300  2000 

Many  of  our  prefent  nobility  will  be  pleafed 
to  fee  the  names  of  their  remote  anceftors,  in 
this  lift  of  illuftrious  patriots,  who  refigned  their 

«*  Rym.  Feed,  tom.io.  p.say. 
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own  liberty,  to  procure  the  freedom  of  their  A.D.I434. 
fovereign  and  the  good  of  their  country.  v 

All  thefe  hoftages  took  a  folemn  oath  on  the  Rigour  of 
gofpels,  that  they  would  remain  in  the  cuftody_of  ^^ l 
the  King  of  England  till  every  thing  agreed  upon 
was  fully  executed.  They  were  then  put  into  the 
cuflody  of  Sir  Robert  Hilton,  flieriff  of  York- 
fhire,  and  foon  after  committed  to  the  tower  of 
London,  the  caflle  of  Dover,  and  other  prifons 
in  thefouth  of  England,  at  a  great  diftancefrom 
their  friends  and  country43.  In  a  word,  the  coun- 
cil of  England  a6led  with  great  rigour  in  the 
whole  of  this  tranfa6l'on,  and  took  every  pof- 
lible  advantage  of  their  having  the  perfon  of  the 
King  of  Scotland  in  their  poffeffion.  But  gene- 
•rofity  in  political  negotiations  between  hoftile 
nations,  is  a  very  uncommon  virtue. 

Before  King  James  left  Durham,  he  concluded  Tmcewith 
a  truce  with  England,  March  28.,  to  continuefrom  Ensland- 
May  i.   A.  D.  1424.,    to  May  i.   A.  0.1431. 44 
From  this  truce,  the  Scots  army  then  in  France, 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  Conftable  of 
France,  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  Duke  of  Touraine, 
and  feveral  other  chieftains,  was  exprefsly  ex- 
cepted. 

All  thefe  tedious  tranfaftions  bein£  at  laft  King 
finifhed,  King  James,  with  his  Queen,  and  a  nume-   . 
rons  retinue  of  his  fnbjefts,  fet  out  from  Durham,  Scotland. 
in  the  beginning  of  April  A.  D.  1424.,  and  was 
efcorted  to  the  border  by  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  north  of  England 4S.     He  took  a 

43  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  10.  p.  335,  336,  &c. 

44  Id.  ibid,  p.339>  £c.  45  Id.  ibid.  p.  331. 
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A.D.I424.  folemn  oath,  on  tbegofpels,  at  Melrofs,  April  5., 
"nr"  J  to  perform  every  thing  to  which  he  had  agreed  4% 
and,  by  eafy  journies,  arrived  at  Edinburgh  three 
days  after,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
poffible  demonflration  of  joy,  by  great  multi- 
tudes of  his  fubje6ls,  affembled  to  behold  their 
fovereign,  returned  from  a  cruel  captivity  of 
nineteen  years.47 

James  The  neceffary  preparations  being  made,  James 

and  his  Queen  were  crowned  at  Scoon,  May  21., 
by  Henry  Wardlaw,  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's.  The 
late  Regent,  Murdoch  Duke  of  Albany,  though 
certainly  no  favourite,  was  permitted  to  perform 
the  honourable  office  which  belonged  to  him  as 
Earl  of  Fife,  of  placing  the  King  in  the  throne.  4f 

State  of  When  James  had  leifure  to  examine  his  affairs, 
he  found  them  in  a  mod  deplorable  diforder. 
The  two  Regents,  by  their  exceffive  grants,  in 
order  to  gain  friends,  had  alienated  fo  much  of 
the  crown  lands,  and  even  of  the  private  patri- 
mony of  his  family,  that  he  was  fo  far  from  being 
able  to  pay  the  money  owing  to  England,  that 
he  could  hardly  fupport  his  houfehold  in  a  man- 
ner fuitable  to  his  dignity.  The  reins  of  govern- 
ment had  alfo  been  fo  much  relaxed  by  the  Re- 
gents, efpecially  by  Duke  Murdoch,  that  the 
country  was  a  fcerie  of  anarchy  and  confulion, 
over-run  by  fierce  and  lawlefs  plunderers,  who 
rambled  about  in  great  bodies,  lived  at  free 
quarters,  and  took  what  they  pleafed.49 

46  Rym.  Feed.  p.  343,  344.  47  Annotations  in  Buchan.  p.  43  7* 

48  Scwticron.  lib.  16.  c-a.  49  Parliament  ift,  James  I.  chap.  7. 
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To  remedy  thefe  and  many  other  diforders,  as 
well  as  to  raife  money  to  pay  the  debt  owing  to 
England,  James  held  a  parliament,  which  met  at  ment. 
Perth,  May 26.  A.D.  1424.,  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  though  only  five  days  after  his 
coronation50.  This  parliament  affigned  the 
greater  and  fmaller  cuftoms,  and  the  rents  due  by 
burghs,  for  the  fupport  of  the  royal  houfehold;— 
appointed  an  inqueft  to  be  made  by  the  fheriffin 
each  (hire  into  the  lands  that  had  belonged  to  the 
crown  in  the  three  preceding  reigns,  in  order  to 
the  refumption  of  fuch  as  had  been  alienated;  — 
and  impofed  a  tax  of  one  Ihilling  in  the  pound  on 
rents  and  goods  for  two  years,  drawn  oxen,  rid- 
den horfes,  and  houfehold  furniture  excepted, 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt  to  England. sl 

This  tax,  being  unufual,  was  unpopular,  and  A.D.i4*s 
paid  with  great  reluctance.  In  the  mil  year  it 
yielded  only  14,000  marks,  equivalent  to  about 
££90,000  at  prefent ;  but  in  the  fecond  year  it 
yielded  much  lefs,  and  excited  great  difcontents 
among  the  common  people52.  This  obliged 
King  James  to  defift  from  that  mode  of  railing 
money,  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  be  punctual 
in  his  payments  to  England,  and  detained  the 
hoftages  in  that  country,  at  a  great  expence, 
longer  than  was  intended.  To  render  that  hard- 
fhip  more  intolerable  to  particular  perfons,  thefe 
hoftages  were  exchanged  from  time  to  time,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  the  treaty,  for  others 
"whofe  eftates  were  of  equal  value. 53 

50  Parliament  ift,  James  I.  chap.  7.  SI  Id.  c.  8»  9>  10. 

52  Scoticron,  Iib.i6.  0.9.          "  Rym.Foed.  t.io.  p.  245 — 149. 
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A.D.I425*  James  very  foon  began  to  difcover  his  animo- 
Defouc' '  ^  agamft  tne  family  of  the  late  Regent,  by 
tion  of  the  caufing  his  eldeft  fon,  Walter,  to  be  arrefted  and 
fcroi"7  imprisoned,  May  13.  A.D.  1424."  But  he  did 
not  flop  there ;  for  on  the  ninth  day  of  his  fecond 
parliament,  March  21.  A.D.  1425.,  he  caufed 
Duke  Murdoch  himfelf,  Alexander  his  fecond 
fon,  Duncan  Earl  of  Lenox,  his  father-in-law, 
with  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  other  lords  and 
gentlemen,  who  were  friends  and  favourers  of  his 
family,  to  be  arrefted ss.  All  thefe  prifoners 
were  fbon  fet  at  liberty,  except  the  Duke,  his 
two  fons,  and  his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Lenox, 
who  were  conducted  to  Stirling,  where  they 
were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  May  24. ; 
but  for  what  crimes  we  are  not  informed.  Their 
trial,  however,  was  conducted  with  great  foiem- 
nity,  and  feveral  lords  fat  as  their  judges,  who 
were  their  near  relations,  and  had  been  lately  im- 
prifoned  as  their  friends ;  which  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  their  condemnation  was  not  unjuft. s6 
Infurreo  James,the  youngeil  fon  of  theDuke  of  Albany, 
made  his  efcape  from  this  general  wreck  of  his 
family ;  and  having  collected  a  band  of  defperate 
followers,  which  in  thofe  times  was  not  difficult, 
he  burnt  the  town  of  Dumbarton,  and  there 


5'  Scoticron.  lib.T6.  0.9. 

55  Id.  c.io.  Bowmaker,  the  contemporary  hiilorian,  it  muft  be 
confefied,  is  a  very  unfafe  guide,  being  a  carelefs,  ill-informed  wri- 
ter, who  feems  to  have  written  from  his  memory.  In  the  lift  of 
thefe  lords,  he  names  Alexander  Seaton  Lord  Gordon,  who,  we 
know  with  certainty,  was  then  a  prifoner  in  the  caftle  of  York. 
Rym.  Feed.  torn.  10.  p  349. 

**   Scoticron.  Iib.i6.  c.io. 
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killed  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Dundonald,  the 
King's  natural  uncle,  with  thirty-two  of  his  men. 
But  the  King  having  fent  fome  forces  in  purfuit 
of  the  infurgents,  the  Lord  James, with  his  tutor, 
Finlaw,  Bifhop  of  Argyle,  fled  into  Ireland, 
where  they  both  died S7.  Three  of  his  natural 
fons,  Andrew,  Arthur,  and  Walter,  long  after 
came  into  Scotland,  were  legitimated  by  their 
relation,  James  III.  A.  D.  1479.,  and  loaded 
with  wealth  and  honours. ss 

By  the  annexation  of  the  caftles  and  eftates  of  James'g 
the  Albany  family  to  the  crown,  King  James  ac-  ProfPentT* 
quired  a  confiderable  addition  both  of  power  and 
wealth,  which  enabled  him  to  adl  with  greater 
authority,  and  to  live  with  greater  fplendour. 
The  birth  of  his  eldeft  daughter,  the  Princefs 
Margaret,  about  the  beginning  of  A.  D.  1425., 
added  to  his  felicity. S9 

King  James  convened  his  parliament  at  Perth,  A.D.i42$. 
March  u.  A.D.  1426,  in  which  many  excellent  Pariia- 
laws  were  made,  which   fet  both  the  wifdom  n 
and  patriotifm  of  this  prince  in  the  faireft  point 
of  view 60.     But  in  that  flate  of  fociety  it  was 
very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  execute  fome 
of  thefe  laws,  efpecially  in  the  highlands. 

King  James,  knowing  that  his  prefence  was  A.D.i4a7. 
neceflary  to  give  authority  to  his  laws  in  the  un-  James  at 
civilized  parts  of  his  dominions,  commanded  the  Invernefs< 
caftle  of  Invernefs  to  be  repaired,  and  kept  his 
court  in  it,  in  fummer  A.D.  1427.,  to  which  he 

57  Scoticron.  Hb.i6.  c.io.  5S  Annot.  in  Buchan.  p. 458. 

59  Scoticron.  Kd.z6.  c.ix.  *°  Black  Acts,  Parliament  3. 

James  I. 
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A.D.I427-  invited  all  the  chieftains  in  the  neighbouring 
""**  '  counties,  received  them  with  great  civility,  and 
entertained  them  with  great  hofpitality,  without 
expreffing  any  d  if  Fat  is  faction  at  the  diforders 
which  had  reigned  in  thofe  parts.  The  report 
of  this  behaviour  encouraged  thofe  who  had  been 
moft  guilty  to  come  to  the  caftle,  to  partake  of 
the  royal  entertainments.  But  when  about  fifty 
of  them  were  in  the  caftle,  the  King  commanded 
the  gates  to  be  fhut,  and  made  them  all  prifoners. 
Three  of  the  moft  noted  robbers,  Alexander  Ma- 
crory,  John  Macarture,  and  James  Campbell, 
the  leaders  of  numerous  bands  of  plunderers, 
were  put  to  death ;  others  were  committed  to  dif- 
ferent prifons ;  and  thofe  whowere  moft  innocent, 
or  rather,  leaft  guilty,  were  difmifTed  with  fuit- 
able  admonitions 6I.  On  this  occafion,  the  King, 
it  is  faid,  pronounced  the  following  Latin  lines : 

Ad  turrem  fortem  ducamus  caute  cohortem 
Per  Chrifti  fortem,  meruerunt  hi  quia  mortem. 

Earl  of          Alexander  Lord  of  the  Ifles  and  Earl  of  Rofs, 
Rofs  im.     and  his  mother,  were  among  thofe  who  were 
prifbned.     made  prifoners  at  this  time.     But  after  the  Earl 
had  been  detained  a  few  weeks,  he  was  admo- 
nifhed  by  the  King  to  behave  in  a  more  orderly 
and  fubmiflive  manner  for  the  future  than  he  had 
done  formerly,  and  then  fet  at  liberty62.     Alex- 
ander, as  we  (hall  foon  fee,  paid  little  regard  to 
the  royal  admonition. 

A.D.X428.      Charles  VII.  King  of  France,  being  reduced 
Treaty       to  great  diftrefs  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  Englifh 

with 
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arms,  fentthe  Archbifhop  of  Rheims,  and  John  A.D.i4*s. 
Stewart,  Lord  Darnley,  who  commanded  the  re-  v-— ^-" 
mains  of  the  Scots  army  in  France  into  Scotland^ 
A.  D.  1428.,  to  folicit  fuccours  from  his  ancient 
allies.     The  ambafladors,  according  to  their  in- 
ftruclions,    propofed   a   marriage  between  the 
Dauphin  and  the  Princefs  Margaret,  James's 
eldeft  daughter,  though  they  were  both  in  their 
infancy.     This  marriage,  after  fome  oppolition 
from  thofe  who  favoured  the  Englifli  intereft,  was 
concluded  on  the  following  terms:  —  That  the 
young  Princefs  fhould  be  fent  into  France,  with 
an  army  of  6000  men  for  her  fortune  • — that  (he 
fhould  be  married  to  the  Dauphin  when  of  a  pro* 
per  age — that  if  (he  came  to  be  queen  of  France, 
(he  fhould  have  as  large  a  dowry  as  any  former 
queen  —  if  (he  was  only  dauphinefs,  (he  fhould 
have   a  dowry  of   15,000  livres — -with  various 
other  articles,  all  very  favourable  to  the  Princefs. 
To  obferve  and  fulfil  this  treaty,  King  James,  his 
Queen,  and  chief  nobility,  took  afolemn  oath  be- 
fore the   French  ambafladors,  July  27.    A.  D. 
1428.;  and  Charles  took  a  flmilar  oath  in  Octo- 
ber, before   ambafladors  from  Scotland.     Still 
further  to  attach  the  King  of  Scotland  to  his  in- 
tereft, Charles  granted  to  that  Prince,  and  his 
heirs-male,  in  November  the  fame  year,  the  earl- 
dom of  Xaintonge  and  lordfhip  of  Rochfort,  with 
the  privilege  of  paying  their  homage  by  proxy. 63 

The  Englifh  minifters3having  received  intelli-  A.D.i4*9. 
gence  of  this  treaty,  became  apprehenfive  of  a  ^Th* 
breach  with  Scotland,  which  at  that  time  would  Cardinal  of 

*3  Villar,  torn.  14,  p. 3 69.    Scoticron.  Iib>ti6.  0.33.  ter. 
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A.D.i4*9-  have  been  very  inconvenient.     To  prevent  this, 
*"""  '  Henry  Beaufort,  the  rich  cardinal  of  Winchef- 
ter,  who  was  uncle  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland, 
had  a  perfonal  interview  with  King  James,  at 
Durham,  in  the  beginning  of  A.  1X1429. ;  in 
which,  it  is  probable,  he  prevailed  upon  him  to 
keep  the  truce  with  England,  and  to  delay  fend- 
ing the  Princefs  his  daughter,  and  the  ftipulated 
fuccours,  into  France  for  fome  time'4.     It  is  at 
lead  certain,  that  the  Princefs  and  thefe  fuc- 
cours were  not  fenttill  fome  years  after. 
Infurreo         Alexander  Lord  of  the  Ifles  and  Earl  of  Rofs, 
tion  fup-     ever  {ince  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  had  been  medi- 
tating revenge  for  the  affront  of  his  imprifon- 
ment ;  and  having  collected  all  his  flrength,  he 
took  and  burnt  the  town  of  Invernefs,  but  failed 
in  his  attempt  upon  the  caftle.    The  King,  having 
raifed  an  army  with  great  expedition,  purfued 
the  Earl  into  Lochaber,  defeated  and  difperfed 
his  army,  June  23.  A.D.  1429.,  and  obliged  him 
to  fly  to  the  Ifles.     There  he  remained  fome 
time,  uncertain  whether  to  retire  into  Ireland,  or 
to   throw  himfelf  on    the    King's   mercy.     At 
length  he  adopted  this  laft  meafure,  came  pri- 
vately to  Edinburgh   about   the  beginning  of 
A.D.  1430.5  threw  himfelf  on  his  knees  before 
the  King,  as  he  was  at  his  devotion  in  the  chapel 
of  Holyroodhoufe,  and  implored  his  mercy.    The 
King  at  fir  ft  feemed  difpofed  to  treat  him  with 
feverity ;  but  at  the  earneft  in  treaty  of  the  Queen, 
who  was  prefent,  he  granted  him  his  life,  and 
fent  him  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Tantallon.65 

64  RynuFad.  t.io.  p.  408.  6s  Scoticron.  Hb.x6.  e*i6. 
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The  defeat  and  imprifonment  of  the  Earl  of  A.D.i4jo. 
Ilofs  did  not  immediately  reftore  tranquillity  to  '      t"~" 
the  highlands  and  iflands,  whole  inhabitants,  in  infurrec- 
thofe  times,  were  exceedingly  fierce  and  turbu-  tion- 
lent.  A  chieftain,  named  Donald  Balloch,  nearly 
related  to  the  imprifbned  Earl,  having  collected 
the  friends  and  followers  of  the  family,  invaded 
the  continent,  furprifed  the  Earls  of  Mar  and 
Caithnefs,  flew  the  latter,  and  obliged  the  former 
to  fave  himfelf  by  flight.  •  Elated  by  this  fuc- 
cefs,  he  deflroyed  the  country  with  fire  and 
fword ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  King  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  he  was  abandoned  by  his  fol- 
lowers, of  whom  300  were  taken  and  hanged. 
Donald  made  his  efcape  into  Ireland,  where  he 
was  foon  after  killed,  and  his  head  fent  to  the 
King.  " 

In  the  midfl  of  thofe  tumults,  the  Queen  was  Birth  of 
delivered  of  two  fons,  at  Holyroodhoufe,  Octo-  tw.° 
ber  1 6.  A.D.  1450.,  who  were  foon  after  named  p 
Alexander  and  James.    The  King  knighted  the 
two  young  princes  at  the  font,  and  with  them  a 
confiderable  number  of  young  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  beft  families 6?.    Prince  Alex- 
ander  died  in  his  infancy,  but  James  furvived, 
and  fucceeded  his  father. 

As  the  truce  between  England  and  Scotland  Truce 
was  now  near  expiring,  the  council  of  England  J?th 
granted  a  commiffion,  January^.  A.D.  1430., 
to  the  Bilhops  of  Durham  and  Salifbury,  Henry 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  Lords  Scroope  and 
Greyftoke,  and  four  others,  to  treat  with  certain 

«  Scoticron.  lib.  16.  c.  16.  f?  Id.  ibid. 
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commiffioners  from  Scotland,  about  prolonging 
the  expiring  truce,  making  a  new  truce,  or  con- 
cluding a  final  and  perpetual  peace,  by  the  in- 
tervention  of  marriage,  or  any  other  honourable 
means 68.    From  hence  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  Englifli  council  had  inftrucled  their  commif- 
lioners  to  endeavour  to  perfuade  King  James  to 
break  his  engagements  with  the  Dauphin,  and 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  young  King 
of  England.    But  in  that  attempt,  if  they  made  it, 
they  did  not  fucceed.     After  a  tedious  negotia- 
tion, a  truce  for  five  years  was  concluded  De- 
cember 15.  A.  D.  1430.,  to  commence  May  i. 
A.D.  1431.  (when  the  former  truce  ended),  and 
to  continue  to  May  i.  A.D.  1436. 69     By  a  re- 
markable article  in  this  treaty,  it  is  provided,  that 
if  either  of  the  kings  fent  troops  to  the  affiltance 
of  an  enemy  of  the  other  king,  that  other  king 
might  feize  them  in  going  or  returning,  or  dellroy 
them  when  they  were  in  the  fervice  of  his  enemy70. 
This  uncommon  article  was  certainly  inferted  at 
the  requifition  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  that  he 
might  be  at  liberty  to  fend  the  ftipulated  fuccours, 
with  the  Princefs  his  daughter,  into  France. 
A.D.  1431.      From  the  moment  of  King  James's  return  into 
Wife  po-    Scotland,  he  feems  to  have  had  two  great  objects 
James.       *n  v*ew — l-  to  recover  and  increafe  the  domains 
of  the  crown — 2.  to  eftablifh  the  authority  of  the 
laws,  and  reduce  all  his  fubjects  to  order  and 
obedience.    In  both  thefe  defigns  (which  were  as 
difficult  as  they  were  neceffary)  he  had  now  made 

68  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  10.  p-448.  69  Id.  ibid.  p.  482,  &c. 

70  Id.,  ibid.  p.  490.  by  raUUke  of  the  printer,  for  486. 
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confiderable  progrefs;  but  he  had  Hill  much  to  A.D.i43i. 
do,  and  proceeded  with  great  wifdom  and  fpirit.  u /"""~J 
To  deliver  the  country,  particularly  the  north, 
from  thofe  numerous  bands  of  fierce  and  lawlefs 
plunderers  with  which  it  was  infefted,  he  wffely 
encouraged  their  mutual  feuds,  and  employed 
one  of  them  to  deftroy  another.  The  clan  Chat- 
tan  almoft  extirpated  the  clan  Cameron  on  Palm 
Sunday,  A.  D.  1430.;  and  the  year  after,  two 
famous  robbers,  Angus  Duff  and  Angus  Murray, 
at  the  head  of  their  feveral  bands,  fought  a  kind 
of  pitched  battle  in  Strathnaver,  with  fuch  im- 
placable fury,  that  only  nine  furvived  of  both 
troops,  though  at  the  beginning  of  the  a6lion 
they  had  confided  of  feveral  hundreds. 7I 

After  the  conclufion  of  the  truce  with  England,  A.D.I435- 
and  the  definition  of  thofe  plunderers,  Scotland  Earldom 
enjoyed  a  confiderable  degree  of  peace  and  pro-  forfeited. 
fperity  for  feveral  years.  The  King,  not  con- 
tented with  the  eflates  of  the  family  of  Albany, 
which  he  had  annexed  to  the  crown,  began  to 
lay  claim  to  feme  others,  particularly  to  that  of 
George  Dunbar  Earl  of  March,  which  had  been 
forfeited  by  the  Earl's  father,  but  had  been  re- 
ilored  by  the  Regent  Robert  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  peaceably  enjoyed  by  the  prefent  pofTeflbr 
above  twenty  years.  The  ground  on  which  the 
King  claimed  that  eflate  was  this — that  the  Re- 
gent had  not  power  to  pardon  a  traitor,  or  re- 
ftore  a  forfeited  eflate.  The  King  brought  that 
affair  before  a  parliament,  which  met  at  Perth, 
January  io»  A.  D.  1435.  The  parliament  ap- 

71  Scoticron.  I.i6.  c.i;. 
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A.D.I435-  pointed  the  following  members  to  be  a  com- 
J  mittee,  to  hear  parties,  examine  evidence,  form 
an  opinion,  and  report,  viz.  the  abbots  of  Scoone 
and  Inchcolm,  John  Stewart  provofl  of  Methven, 
Robert  Stewart  of  Lorn,  Thomas  Sommervile  of 
Sommervile,  Walter  Halyburton,  John  Spens  of 
Perth,  Thomas  Chalmers  of  Aberdeen,  and  James 
Parkley  of  Linlithgow.  The  committee  having 
heard  the  advocates  for  both  parties,  and  maturely 
deliberated  on  the  whole  affair,  laid  an  opinion 
before  the  parliament;  which  being  adopted,  the 
following  fentence  was  pronounced  : — "  That  in 
"  confequence  of  the  forfeiture  of  George  Dun- 
"  bar,  late  Earl  of  March,  the  earldom  of  March 
cc  belonged  to  the  King  7V  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  King  was  provoked  to  this  feverity 
by  the  difcovery  of  a  fufpiciotis  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Dunbar  and  the  Englifh  coun- 
cil, of  which  fome  evidences  are  dill  remaining.73 
King  re.  King  James  about  the  fame  time  refumed  the 
fumes  the  earldom  of  Strathearn,  on  this  ground,  that  it 
ofrsfmh-  nacl  Deen  granted  by  Robert  II.  to  David  his 
e»r«.  elded  fon  by  his  fecond  marriage,  as  a  male-fief, 
which  fliould  revert  to  the  crown  on  the  failure 
of  heirs-male.  David  had  left  only  one  daughter, 
married  to  Sir  Patrick  Graham  of  the  family  of 
Kincardin,  who  enjoyed  the  title  and  eftate  of 
Strathearn  to  his  death,  and  was  fucceeded  in 
both  by  his  fon  Malice,  from  whom  they  were 
now  refumed.  As  Malice  was  the  King's  near 
relation,  and  had  been  a  hoftage  for  him  in  Eng- 
land, he  granted  him  the  earldom  of  Monteith, 

7 '  Black  Arts,  f. aj.          "  Vide  Rym,  Feed.  torn.  to.  p.  618.  628. 
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to  make  him  fome  amends  for  the  lofs  he  had  AD.  1435- 
fuftained.     But   this   did  not  fatisfy  his  uncle  "" 
Robert  Graham,  a  man  of  ftrong,  or  rather  fu- 
rious paffions,  who  meditated  a  fevere  revenge. 

It  is  difficult  to  difcover  the  reafbns  why  the  Debate ia 
Princefs  of  Scotland,  and  the  ilipulated  fuccours,  ParUament- 
had  not  heen  fent  to  France  long  before  this  time, 
according  to  the  original  treaty.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  this  delay  was  by  mutual  confent, 
as  it  did  notoccafion  any  breach  between  the  con- 
tracting parties.  It  is  even  probable  that  fome 
part  of  the  fuccours  had  been  fent  in  fmall  bo- 
dies to  efcape  the  Englifh.  In  the  beginning  of 
A.  D.  1435.,  ambaffadors  arrived  from  France,  to 
folicit;  the  full  accomplimment  of  the  treaty;  and 
not  long  after  the  Lord  Scroope  came  ambaffador 
from  England  to  negotiate  a  perpetual  peace  be- 
tween the  two  Britifh  nations,  to  be  cemented  by 
a  marriage  between  the  King  of  England  and 
the  Princefs  of  Scotland.  To  fucceed  in  this  ne- 
gotiation, he  made  the  moft  tempting  offers  of 
giving  up  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  and  all  the 
lands  in  debate  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
King  James  laid  this  important  affair  before  his 
parliament,  in  which  it  occalioned  warm  debates 
for  two  days.  The  chief  fpeakers  in  favour  of 
adhering  to  the  French  alliance  were  the  abbots 
of  Scoone  and  Inchcolm  ;  and  the  great  advocate 
for  the  alliance  with  England  was  John  Fogo, 
Abbot,  of  Melrofs.  One  of  the  difputants  hath 
preferved  the  principal  arguments  on  both  fides, 
and  they  are  really  ingenious  7\  At  laft  the 

71  Scoticron.  I.i6.  c.  13. 
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AD.  1436.  French  intereft  prevailed,  and  all  the  offers  of 
"""*"""  J  England  were  rejected,  which  drew  threats  from 
Lord  Scroope,  that  the  Englifh  would  interrupt 
the  principal  on  her  voyage. 7S 

A.D.I436.  Undifmayed  by  thefe  threats,  James,  having 
Marriage,  prepared  a  fleet  of  nine  great  ftiips,  fent  away  his 
daughter,  attended  by  a  fplendid  train  of  ladies, 
lords,  and  gentlemen,  with  about  a  thoufand 
troops.  The  Englifli  fleet  that  put  to  fea  to  in- 
tercept  this  fmall  fquadron,  was  defeated  by  the 
Caftilians,  and  the  Scots  arrived  fafe  at  Rochelle, 
in  the  fpring  of  A.  D.  1436.  ;  and  about  two 
months  after  the  Princefs  was  married  to  the 
Dauphin,  at  Tours,  June  25.,  with  great  pomp.76 
Aflion  at  The  rejection  of  the  Englifli  propofals  pro- 
Pepperdin.  ducecl  hoftilities  between  the  two  nations  at  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  May  i.,  A.  D.  1436. 
Soon  after,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, at  the  head  of  4000  men,  was  met  by 
William  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  attended  by 
an  equal  number  of  his  followers,  at  Pepperdin, 
near  Chiviot,  where  a  fierce  encounter  enfued, 
in  which  many  brave  men  were  killed  on  both 
fides.77  . 

Siege  of         King  James,  having  fpent  the  fummer  in  raif- 
Roxburgh.  ing  an  army,  invefled  Roxburgh  about  the  be- 
ginning of  Auguil,  and  pufhed  the  fiege  with 
great  vigour.     But  when  the  place  was  on  the 
point  of  fin-rendering,  it  was  relieved  in  a  very 

75  Seoticron.  I.i6.  0.23. 

76  Id.  ibid.  c.  i  a.     Annotat.  in  Buchan.  p.  43  9. 

77  Seoticron.  l.i 6.  c.  a j.     Abercrom.  vol.  a    p.  199.     This  is  pro- 
bably the  action  celebrated  in  the  famous  ballad  of  Chiviot-chafe. 
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extraordinary  manner.  The  Queen  arrived  in  A.D.i436. 
the  camp  by  hafty  journies,  and  acquainted  the  v~  *~~* 
King,  that  a  plot  was  formed  againft  his  life,  of 
which  me  could  difcover  no  particulars.  James, 
knowing  that  many  of  his  barons  were  lecretly 
difiatisfied  with  his  meafures,  was  feized  with  a 
panic,  and  without  allowing  himfelf  time  to  re- 
flect, inflantly  dilbanded  his  army,  and  retired 
with  great  precipitation  to  his  favourite  refi- 
dence,  the  Garth ufian  monaftery  at  Perth,  which 
he  had  lately  founded. 78 

In  this  place,  James,  not  knowing  whom  to  A.D.I43?. 
truft,  lived  in  greater  privacy  than  was  fuitable  The  Kins 
to  his  ftation,  or  coniiftent  with  his  fafety,  which  "" 
facilitated  the  execution  of  the  plot  againfl 
him.  This  plot  was  formed  by  fo  few,  that  it 
was  kept  with  impenetrable  fecrecy  ;  and  the 
principal  perfons  concerned  in  it  were  fo  nearly 
connected  with  the  King  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
that  they  were  not  in  the  lealt  fufpecled.  Walter 
Earl  of  Athol,  the  King's  uncle,  was  the  chief 
confpirator,  infatuated,  as  it  is  mod  probable,  by 
a  vain  hope,  and  blind  ambition,  of  obtaining 
the  crown.  He  ealily  engaged  in  it  his  own 
grandfon  and  heir,  Robert  Stewart,  who  refided 
at  court,  and  was  in  favour  with  the  King ;  and 
Robert  Graham,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Strathern, 
a  defperate  difcontented  man,  who  was  capable 
of  the  mofl  atrocious  deeds.  Graham  came  to 
Perth,  attended  by  feven  of  his  moil  refolute  fol- 

78  Buchan.  1.  10.  p-i95«  The  account  given  of  this  fiege  by 
Bowmaker,  a  contemporary  hiftorian,  is  perfectly  abfurd  and  incre- 
dible. Scoticron.  1. 16.  c.  »6. 

Y  2  lowers, 
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lowers,  after  it  was  dark,  on  February  20., 
A.  D.  1437.,  and  was  fecretly  admitted  with 
them  into  the  palace  by  Robert  Stewart.  As 
the  King  and  Queen  were  atfupper  in  profound 
fecurity,  with  very  few  attendants,  Walter 
Straton,  a  cupbearer,  going  out  of  the  room  to 
bring  fome  wine,  difcovered  armed  men  in  the 
paffage,  and  gave  the  alarm,  by  crying,  Traitors! 
Traitors  !  But  it  was  too  late.  Having  inftantly 
difpatched  Straton,  they  rufhed  into  the  King's 
apartment  with  their  fwords  drawn.  The  Queen, 
attempting  to  fcreen  her  beloved  confort,  was 
wounded,  and  torn  away  ;  after  which  the  King 
was  cruelly  ilain  and  mangled  by  no  fewer  than 
twenty-eight  wounds. 79 

His  cha-  Thus  t'en  james  i.3  in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of 
his  reign  from  his  father's  death,  and  the  thir- 
teenth from  his  coronation,  and  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  by  the  hands  of  barbarous  and 
cruel  alTaffins.  It  is  impoflible  to  enumerate  and 
defcribe  the  various  virtues  and  accomplifhments 
of  this  prince,  without  greatly  exceeding  the 
bounds  commonly  allowed  to  characters  in  hif- 
tory.  But  I  may  be  the  fhorter  on  thofe  fubjecis 
in  this  place,  becaufe  I  mall  have  occafion  to 
confider  his  accomplifhments  as  a  legiflator,  phi- 
lofopher,  poet,  mufician,  and  artift,  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  chapters  of  this  book.  In  his  perfon  he 
was  rather  below  the  middle  fize,  but  uncom- 
monly ftrorig,  and  no  leis  agile  and  active. 
"  His  bones  (fays  H  contemporary  hiftorian, 
"  who  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  him,)  were 

T)  Scoticrou.  Li6.  0.17.     Buchan.  l.io.  p.  196 

"  fo 
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"  fo  great,  and  , his  joints  fo  firm,  that  he  dial-  A.D.IW. 
"  1'enged  the  biggefl  axnd  itrongeft  men  to  ^ 
"  wreftle,  and  dreaded  nothing  fo  much  as  that 
"  they  fhould  remember  he  was  a  King,  when 
"  they  were  engaged  with  him  in  thefe  ftrug- 
"  gles.  He  putted  ^he  flone,  and  threw  the 
"  mell,  further  than  any  other  man  ;  he  was 
"  an  admirable  archer,  and  excelled  in  rtin- 
"  ning,  riding,  tilting,  and  every  martial  and 
"  manly  exercife80."  But  the  virtues  of  his 
mind  were  ftill  more  confpicuous  than  the  per- 
fections of  his  body.  He  was  eminently  pious, 
according  to  the  mode  of  the  times  in  which  he 
flourifhed  ;  and  though  he  blamed  his  anceftor 
St.  David  for  building  monafteries,  he  could  not 
abftain  from  imitating  his  example S;.  No  prince 
was  ever  a  greater  lover  of  juflice,  which  he 
executed  with  the  moil  intrepid  impartiality  upon 
the  greateft,  when  they  injured  the  meaneft  of 
hisfubjecls*2.  Though  he  was  naturally  brave  and 
warlike,  he  cultivated  peace  with  all  his  neigh- 
bours, as  that  was  neceffary  to  the  execution  of 
the  defigns  he  had  formed  for  the  improvement 
of  his  dominions,  and  civilization  of  his  fubjecls. 
He  was  a  fond  hufband,  an  affectionate  parent,  an 
indulgent  mailer,  an  agreeable  companion,  and, 
in  a  word,  one  of  the  beft  men  and  greateft 
princes  that  ever  reigned  in  Scotland. 

Though  many  of  his  fubje6ls  did  not  relifh  the  Puuim- 
ftriclnefs  of  James's  government,  and  fome  of  mentof 
them  had  fuffered  in  their  fortunes  by  his  re-  fins. 

80  Scoticron.  1. 16.  c.a8.  8|  Id.  ibid.  c.i8. 

*'  Id.  ibid.  c.a«. 

Y  3  fumption 
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A.D.I437.  fumption  of  the  crown  lands  ;  yet  as  foon  as  the 
J  news  of  his  death  reached  them,  their  complaints 
were  all  fupprefTed,  and  nothing  was  heard  but 
their  lamentations.  They  difcovered  the  warmth 
of  their  efleem  and  love  to  their  murdered  fove- 
reign  by  the  ardour  with  which  they  purfued, ' 
and  the  feverity  with  which  they  punifhed,  his 
murderers,  none  of  whom  efcaped  the  fate  they 
merited.  The  two  chief  confpirators,  the  Earl 
of  Athol,  and  Robert  Graham,  endured  a  variety 
of  tortures  for  three  days,  which  are  too  mock- 
ing to  be  related  ;  and  yet  fo  defperate  a  fpirit 
had  the  laft  of  thefe,  that,  being  afked  in  the 
midft  of  his  tortures,  How  he  dared  to  kill  the 
King  ?  he  replied,  "  I  dare  to  leap  from  the 
"  higheft  heaven  into  the  loweft  hell."  83 

Hisiflue.  James  I.  left  one  fon,  of  his  own  name  ;  and 
five  daughters,  viz.  Margaret,  married  to  the 
Dauphin  of  France  ;  Ifabel,  to  Francis  Duke  of 
Britanny  ;  Jean,  fucceffively  to  the  Earls  of 
Angus,  Huntly,  and  Morton  ;  Helenor,  to  Sigif- 
mond  Duke  of  Auilria ;  and  Mary,  to  John 
1  Lord  of  Campvere  and  Zealand. 

gi  Abercromby, -vol.  a.  p.  3 08,  309. 
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SECTION  II. 

From  the  acceffion  qfjamesll.  to  the  acceffion  qfjameslll.9 
A.  D.  1460. 

JAMES  II.  was  only  fix  years  and  four  months  A.D.i4j7. 
old  at  the  death  of  his  illuftrious  father,  and  j""~irr~J 
was  crowned  in  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood-houfe, 
March  20.  A.  D.  1437.,  being  the  firfl  day  of  a 
parliament  which  met  at  Edinburgh  for  the  trial 
of  the  regicides,  and  the  fettlement  of  the  ad- 
miniftration  during  the  King's  minority.  Archi- 
bald Duke  of  Touraine  and  Earl  of  Douglas, 
who  was  by  far  the  mod  powerful  fubject  in 
Scotland,  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  cuflody  of  the  King's  perfon,  and 
the  adminiflration  of  the  civil  government,  were 
committed  to  Sir  Alexander  Livingfton  of  Cal- 
lender,  and  Sir  William  Crichton  of  Crichton, 
two  gentlemen  who  had  been  much  efteemed 
and  employed  by  the  late  king. z 

Though  no  truce  fubfifted  at  this  time  be-  Truce 
tween  England  and  Scotland,  there  was  a  total  J*1^  Ens* 
ceflation  of  hoflilities,  neither  of  them  being  in 
a  condition  to  molefl  the  other.      To  fecure 
the  continuance  of  this  tranquillity,  which  was 
equally  beneficial  to  both  nations,  a  commiffion 
was  granted  by  King  James  II.,  November  30. 
A.  D.  1437.,  to  the  Lords  Gordon  and  Mont- 
gomery, John  Methven  provoft  of  Lyncluden, 
John  VauiTe,  Efq.  to  negotiate  a  truce  with 

1  Black  A&s,  f.  36.      Abercromby,  vol.  2.  p.  319.     Annot.  in 
Buchan.  p.  440. 

Y  4  com- 
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A.D.I438.  commiflioners  of  the  King  of  England.     Con- 

""*      '  ferences  were  accordingly  held  on  that  fubje6l 

at  London,  and  a  truce  concluded,  March  31. 

A.  D.  1438.,  for  nine  years,  viz.  from  the  ift  of 

May  in  that  year,  to  the  id  of  May  A.D.  1447.* 

Confu-  Archibald  Duke  of  Touraine  and  Earl  of  Dou- 

glas, who  was  the  firlt  of  the  Scots  confervators 
of  this  truce,  died  about  three  months  after  it 
was  made  ;  and  foon  after  his  death  all  things 
fell  into  confufion3.  This  was  partly  owing  to 
the  youthful  arrogance  of  his  fon  and  fucceffor, 
William  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  partly  to  the  vio- 
lent difcord  that  arofe  between  the  governor 
Livingflone  and  the  chancellor  Crichton,  who 
were  men  of  abilities,  but  exceedingly  ambitious 
and  intereiled,  each  ftriving  to  fupplant  the 
other,  and  ingrofs  all  the  power  and  emolu- 
ments of  adminiftration.  The  chancellor  had 
poifeflion  of  the  King's  perfon  and  the  caflle  of 
Edinburgh,  while  the  governor  refided  with  the 
Queen-mother  in  the  caitle  of  Stirling  ;  and 
whatever  edicls  the  one  publifhed,  the  other 
contradicted  ;  and  whoever  obeyed  the  one  was 
punimed  by  the  other ;  which  threw  the  country 
into  great  confufion. 4 

A.D.I439.  The  Queen-mother,  who  was  a  princefs  of 
great  addrefs,  came  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh, 
with  a  fmall  train  to  vifit  her  fon,  and  enquire 
after  his  health.  The  chancellor  could  not  with 
decency  refufe  her  admittance  to  the  cattle;  and 

3  Rym.  Feed.  t.  10.  p.  688 — 695. 

3  Hume  of  Godfcroft,  p.  144. 

4  Buchan.  lib.  ii.     Pitfcottie,  p.a,  3. 

fhe 
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fhe  behaved  to  him  with  fo  much  affability,  and  AJD.I439- 
made  fo  many  profeilions  of  efteem  and  good-  v "r" 
will,  that  he  entertained  no  fufpicion  of  any  ill 
defign.  When  her  plot  was  ripe  for  execution, 
fhe  told  the  chancellor  that  fhe  defigned  to  go 
on  pilgrimage  to  the  White  Kirk  of  Buchan,  to 
pray  for  the  health  and  profperity  of  her  fon ; 
and  that  (he  would  carry  nothing  with  her  but 
two  chefts,  containing  her  clothes  and  a  few  ne- 
cefTaries.  The  King,  with  his  own  confent, 
was  placed  in  one  of  thefe  chefts,  conveyed  out 
of  the  caftle  to  Leith,  and  put  on  board  a  fhip, 
in  which  the  Queen  immediately  fet  fail  for 
Stirling ;  where  fhe  was  received  by  the  gover- 
nor at  her  landing,  and  with  her  fon  conducted 
into  the  caftle,  amidft  the  loud  acclamations  of 
the  people. 5 

The  governor  having  the  King  in  hispofTeffion,  Council  at 
determined  to  pufti  his  advantage  againft  his  rival  ^ 
as  far  as  poflible.  With  this  view,  he  fummoned 
a  kind  of  parliament,  or  great  council  of  his 
partifans,  probably  that  which  met  at  Stirling, 
March  13.  A.  D.  1439.,  in  which  an  a6l  was 
made  againft  fuch  as  held  out  caftles  againft  the 
King*.  In  this  council  it  was  propofed  and  at 
laft  refolved,  to  beliege  the  chancellor  in  the 
caftle  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  Queen,  to  encou- 
rage them  to  engage  in  that  enterprife,  promifed 
to  furnifh  the  army  with  meal  during  the  fiege.7 

The  chancellor,  forefeeing  the  approaching  Meflageto 
ftorm,  fent  a  meflenger  to  the  Earl  of  Douglas, 

5  Pitfcottie,  p.  3.     Buchan.  lib.  n.  p.  198. 

'  Black  Acts,  f.a6,  p.».  7  Pitfcottie,  p. 5. 

to 
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A.D.I439.  to  implore  his  protection  and  aid  againfl  the  go- 
"""^  ^  vernor.     Our  hiftorians  in  general  fay,  that  this 
mefTage  was  fent  to  Archibald  Earl  of  Douglas : 
but  that  is  hardly  poffible ;  at  lead,  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  it  was  to  his  fon  William. 
The  anfwer,  too,  was  like  that  of  a  haughty,  im- 
petuous young  man,  viz.   "  That  he  was  glad 
"  two  fuch  knaves  had  quarrelled,  and  hoped 
"  they  would  deftroy  one  another." 8 
Reconci-         Soon  after  the  chancellor  had  received  this 
Iteenthe    anfwer>  ^  foiind  himfelf  inverted  in  the  cattle 
governor     of  Edinburgh,  and  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.    To  prevent  this,  he  found 
means  to  fend  a  meffage  to  the  governor,  ex- 
preffing  a  defire  to  have  a  converfation  with 
him,  in  which  he  had  fomething  to  communi- 
cate that  was  equally  interefling  to  them  both. 
To  this  the  governor  agreed  ;  and  after  the  ne- 
ceffary  precautions  for  their  common  fafety,  they 
had  a  meeting,  in  which  the  chancellor  commu- 
nicated the  anfwer  he  had  received  from  the 
Earl  of  Douglas,  and  convinced  the  governor, 
that  if  they  perfifted  to  weaken  one  another, 
that  common  enemy  would  deftroy  them  both. 
This  produced  a  reconciliation.    The  chancellor 
delivered  the  keys  of  the  caftle  to  the  King, 
who  immediately  returned  them  to  him,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  received  him  into  favour,  and 
reftored  him  to  his  office  of  chancellor,  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived 9.     After  this  tranfadtion, 
the  governor  conducted  the  young  King  back 
again  to  Stirling  caftle. 

1  Pitfcottie,  p. 5.  '  Id.  p.;. 

During 
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During  the  conteft  between  the  chancellor 
and  governor,  the  reins  of  government  were  fo 
much  relaxed,  that  the  whole  country  was  a 
fcene  of  anarchy  and  confufion,  in  which  thefts,  Scotland, 
robberies,  and  murders  were  committed  with, 
impunity.  Sir  Thomas  Boyde  of  Kilmarnock 
flew  Allan  Stewart,  Lord  Darnley,  at  Polmont- 
thorn  between  Falkirk  and  Linlithgow,  in  Oc- 
tober A.  D.  1438.  This  produced  a  family  feud, 
and  a  pitched  battle  was  fought  July  22.  A.  D. 
1439.5  in  which  the  Boydes  were  defeated  and 
Sir  Thomas  flain 10.  William  Earl  of  Douglas  hav- 
ing fucceeded,  A.  D.  1438.,  to  the  great  power 
and  poffeffions  of  his  father,  both  in  France  and 
Scotland,  when  he  was  hardly  fifteen  years  of 
age,  became  wanton  with  profperity,  affected 
independency,  and  encouraged  his  vaflals,  par- 
ticularly in  Annandale,  to  plunder  thofe  parts 
of  the  country  that  were  not  under  his  jurifdic- 
tion  ".  The  farmers,  in  many  places,  enjoyed 
fo  little  fecurity,  that  the  lands  were  left  uncul- 
tivated, a  dreadful  famine  enfued,  followed  by 
a  plague,  which  carried  off  thofe  who  were 
feized  with  it  in  a  few  hours  12.  In  a  word, 
few  countries  were  ever  in  a  more  wretched 
condition  than  Scotland  was  in  the  minority  of 
James  II. ;  fb  much  did  it  fuffer  by  the  cruel 
murder  of  James  I. 

Though  the  governor  had  a  great  advantage  A.D.I440. 
in  poffeffiog  the  perfon  of  the  King,  he  was  not  TheQueen 
without  difficulties.  His  great  friend  and  patro-  c< 

10  Buchan.  lib.  ii.  p.  200.  "  Id.  ibid. 

11  Scoticron.  torn.  a.  p.jM.  edit.  Edio.  1759. 

nefs, 
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AD.i44o.  nefs,  the  Queen-mother,  had  fallen  in  love  with 
"~~y  '  and  married  Sir  James  Stewart,  brother  to  the 
Lord  Lorn ;  and  both  me  and  her  hufband  being 
much  offended  that  he  was  not  admitted  into  a 
mare  of  the  adminiftration,  entered  into  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  The  go- 
vernor, having  difcovered  this  correfpondence, 
a6led  with  great  fpirit.  He  threw  Sir  James 
Stewart  and  his  brother  Lord  Lorn  into  prifon, 
confined  the  Queen  to  her  apartment  in  the 
caftle  of  Stirling,  and  did  not  fet  them  at  liberty 
till  they  had  given  ample  fecurity  for  their  fu- 
ture good  behaviour.  '3 

The  King       In  the  mean  time,  the  chancellor  was  far  from 

fromttif  beinS  fatisfied  witn  his  fixation.  He  was  allowed 
ling.  indeed  to  live  quitely  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh, 
but  was  feldorn  confulted,  and  law  his  rival  poiTef- 
ling  all  places  of  power  and  profit,  or  beftowing 
them  upon  his  friends.  He  therefore  formed  a 
plot  to  recover  the  advantages  he  had  loft.  By  his 
fpies  he  was  informed,  that  the  young  King  was 
permitted  to  take  the  diverfion  of  hunting  in  the 
park  of  Stirling,  with  a  few  attendants.  Having 
privately  convened  about  a  hundred  of  his  moft 
trufty  friends,  well  mounted  and  armed,  they  fet 
out  in  fmall  parties  from  different  places  near 
Edinburgh,  after  it  was  dark,  and  met  at  theplace 
appointed,  in  thepark  of  Stirling,  early  next  morn- 
ing. To  their  agreeable  furprife  the  King  entered 
the  park  foon  after,  attended  only  by  a  few  fol- 
lowers. The  chancellor  rode  up  to  the  King,  and 
in  a  foothing  fpeech  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him 

IJ  Buchan.  lib.  n.  p.aoo.     Pitfcottie,  p.  8. 

that 
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that  he  came  to  fet  him  at  liberty,  and  to  conduct  A.D.I440. 
him    to  any  place  he   pleafed.     Sir  Alexander  ' — fm^J 
Livingfton,  the  governor's  eldeft  fon,  reftrained 
his  friends  from  making  any  oppofition,  and  the 
King   was   conducted   to   the   caflle   of  Edin- 
burgh. 14 

When  the  governor  returned  to  Stirling  in  the  Livingfton 
evening,  he  was  almoft  diffracted  with  ra^e  and  andcrich- 

°  ton  recon- 

grief.  In  the  firft  tranfports  of  his  anger,  he  died, 
entertained  fome  thoughts  of  joining  with  the 
Earl  of  Douglas  to  procure  revenge.  But  he 
foon  became  feniible  of  his  folly  and  danger  of 
trufting  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  a  paffionate 
young  man,  who  hated  him,  and  had  many  def- 
perate  ruffians  about  him,  capable  of  any  villainy. 
After  revolving  many  things  in  his  mind,  and 
con ful ting  with  his  wifeft  confidents,  he  deter- 
mined to  facrifice  his  refentment  to  his  fafety, 
and  to  attempt  a  reconcilation  with  his  rival. 
He  accordingly  went  to  Edinburgh,  attended 
only  by  a  few  friends,  and  by  the  mediation  of 
the  Biftiops  of  Aberdeen  and  Moray,  obtained 
a  meeting  with  the  chancellor,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Giles.  At  this  meeting,  being  both  fully 
convincd  that  their  prefervation  depended  on 
their  union,  a  more  tincere  and  hearty  recon- 
ciliation than  the  former  took  place;  to  which 
nothing  contributed  fo  much  as  their  dread  of 
the  Earl  of  Douglas.  By  this  agreement  the 
King  \vas  to  remain  with  the  chancellery  and  the 
governor  to  retain  all  the  authority  and  emolu- 
ments of  his  place.  '• 

'-1  Buchan.  lib.n,  p,aoi.  J5  Id.ibid. 

Imme- 
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A.D.I440.      Immediately  after  this  agreement,  a  parliament 
^|"^    '  was  called  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  A.  D.  1440., 
Douglas      to  which  great  numbers  of  people  crowded,  with 
killed.        complaints  againfl  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  his 
retainers.     The  parliament  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  proceed  with  a  high  hand  againft  that 
potent  earl,  which  would  have  produced  a  civil 
war ;  but  fent  him  a  foothing  letter,  entreating 
him  and  his  friends  to  come  and  take  their  feats 
in  parliament,  and  that  (hare  in  the  adminiftra- 
tton    of    affairs  to   which   they  were    intitled. 
Pleafed  with  this  refpectfiil  invitation,  the  Earl, 
accompanied  by  his  only  brother  Lord  David, 
and  his  chief  confident  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming  of 
Cumbernauld,    fet   out  for  Edinburgh   with   a 
fplendid  retinue.     The  chancellor  met  him  on 
the  way,  invited  him  to  his  caftle  of  Crichton, 
entertained  him  in  the  moft  fumptuous  manner, 
and  made  him  fo  many  flattering  profeffions  of 
efteem  and  friendfhip,  that  he  flighted  all  the 
admonitions  of  his  friends,  who  entreated  him 
to  be  upon  his  guard,  and  to  fend  back  his  bro- 
ther into    the   country.     When    he  arrived  at 
Edinburgh,  he  was  received  with  the  moft  flat- 
tering marks  of  diftinclion,  conducted  by  the 
chancellor,  with  the  Lord  David,  his  brother, 
and  .Sir  Malcolm  Fleming,  into  the  caftle,  to 
dine  with  the  King.     But  when  they  were  feated 
at  the  royal  table,  they  were  fuddenly  feized  by 
armed  men,  dragged  out  of  the  King's  prefence; 
and  after  a  very  fummary  trial,  as  is  moft  pro- 
bable, or  without  any  trial,as  many  authors  affirm, 
they  were  all  three  beheaded,  November  24., 
nt  -  in 
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in  the  court  of  the  caftle16:  a  moft  horrid,  in-  AJ).i44o. 
hofpitable,  and  cruel  deed,  which  merits  the  ^  ~*7'~* 
execration  of  pofterity ! 

By  the  death  or  rather  the  murder  of  the  A.D.M43. 
young  Earl  of  Douglas  and  his  brother,  the  great  ^arls  of 
eftates  of  that  family  were  divided ;  their  uncle, 
James  Lord  of  Abercorn,  fucceeding  to  the 
earldom  of  Douglas,  and  their  only  lifter  Mar- 
garet, commonly  called  the  Fair  Maid  of  Gallo- 
way, to  all  the  unentailed  eflates  of  Annandale, 
Galloway,  Ormond,  &c. I7  James  Earl  of  Dou- 
glas, called  The  Grafs,  being  old  and  indolent, 
did  not  attempt  to  revenge  the  murder  of  his 
nephews,  or  difturb  the  peace  of  his  country. 
But  his  life  and  that  peace  were  both  of  fliort 
duration.  He  died  at  Abercorn,  March  24. 
A.  D.i  443.,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft 
ion  William,  who  married  his  couiin  Margaret, 
the  Fair  Maid  of  Galloway,  and  thereby  reunited 
the  great  eftates  of  the  family,  and  became  as 
formidable  as  any  of  his  predecefTors. IS 

William  Earl  of  Douglas,  elated  by  his  power  A.D.i444. 
and  opulence,  for  fome  time  paid  little  or  no  re-  Earl  of  . 
gard  to  the  authority  of  his  King,  or  the  laws  of 
his  country ;  but  rather  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected robbers,  plunderers,  and  diforderly  per- 
fbns,  out  of  hatred  to  the  Lords  Livingfton  and 

'6  Buchan.  lib.n.  p.  103.     Annot.  p-44O.     Abercromby,  vol.  », 
p«3*8—  331.     Hawthornden,  p.  aa.     Pitfcottie,  p.i;. 

17  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  n.  p.  310. 

18  Godfcroft,  P.  15  7 — 159.     This  author,  and  other  hiiftorians, 
call  this  lady  Beatrix,  which  was  unqueftionably  the  name  of  this 
Earl  William's  mother,  and  not  of  his  wife,  who  wai  called  Marga- 
ret.    Rym.  Feed.  torn.  ii.  p. 310, 

Crichton, 
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Crichton,  who  had  the  chief  diredtion  of  affairs, 
and  with  a  view  to  bring  them  into  contempt 
But  after  the  King  had  reached  his  fourteenth 
year,  and  began  to  interfere  in  the  choice  of  his 
fervants  and  the  management  of  affairs,  the  Earl 
changed  his  plan  of  policy,  but  not  his  views. 
Being  affured  by  his  friends,  that  he  would  meet 
with  a  favourable  reception,  he  came  to  court, 
then  at  Stirling,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue 
of  his  friends  and   vaflals,    and   falling  on  his 
knees  before  the  King,  made  the  nioft  folemn 
profeffions  of  the  moft  inviolable  loyalty.     He 
was  well  received;  and  in  a  little  time,  by  his 
engaging,   fubmiilive  behaviour  to  the  young 
King,  and  his  liberality  to  the  courtiers,  he  be- 
came the  great  favourite  of  both. lg 
A.D.  1445.      The  Lords  Livingflon  and  Crichton,  obferving 
Livingfton  ^e  increafing  favour  of  their  too  powerful  ene- 
ton  pro-  "  mv>  refigned  their  offices,  and  retired  from  court; 
fcribed.      the  former  to  his  houfe  of  Callender,  and  the 
latter  to  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he 
had  the  cuftody.     But  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  now 
in  the  full  pofleffion  of  all  the  power  of  the  date, 
determined  not  to  fuffer  his  enemies  to  efcape 
fo  eafily  ;  and,  by  his  influence,  they  were  both 
denounced  rebels,  and  their  eftates  connTcated, 
by  a   parliament   that   met  at  Perth,  July  14. 
A.  D.  1445.,  and  from  thence  adjourned  to  Edin- 
burgh.    While  the  King,  or  rather  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  belieged  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh,  he 
employed  his  friends  in  executing  the  fentence 
againft  the   two  profcribed  lords,    by  feizing 

19  Buchan.  lib.u.  p. 304. 

their 
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their  lands  and  caftles  ;  in  which  they  met  with  A.D.i445- 
fo  much  oppofition  and  retaliation,  that  the  coun- 
try became  a  fcene  of  flaughtcr  and  devaflation. 
The  Lord  Livingfton,  Sir  Alexander,  his  elded 
fon,  Sir  Robert  Livingfton  treafurer,  Sir  David 
Livingfton,  Sir  James  Dundas  of  Dundas,  and 
Sir  Robert  Bruce  of  Clackmanan,  were  appre- 
hended. Lord  Livingfton,  Sir  James  Dundas, 
and  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  faved  their  lives  by  a 
liberal  well-directed  diftribution  of  their  lands 
and  money,  but  the  other  three  were  condemned 
and  executed. 20 

The  caftle  of  Edinburgh  was  bravely  defended ;  Lord 
and  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  defpairing  of  taking  it  Crjchto» 

n  i   .  ...,,,  reflored. 

by  lorce,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  late 
chancellor;  who,  upon  obtaining  a  full  pardon 
with  the  reftoration  of  his  eftates  and  honours, 
ratified  by  parliament,  furrendered  it  to  the 
King  2I.  The  parliament  that  ratified  this  capi- 
tulation met  at  Perth,  July  14.  A.D.  1445. ;  and  . 
was  from  thence  adjourned  to  Edinburgh,  to 
finifh  that  tranfadlion.  The  Lord  Crichton  wa£ 
feemingly  reconciled  to  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  and 
reftored  to  the  office  of  chancellor ;  but  diftrufi- 
ing  the  flncerity  of  that  reconciliation,  he  ap- 
peared as  little  at  court  as  poflible.  " 

The  Queen-mother,  and  her  hufband  Sir  James  Queen's 
Stewart,  called  the  Black  Knight  of  Lorn,  having  death' 
lived  feveral  years  neglecled  and  difcontentecl, 

20  Buchan.   lib.  n.  p.  206.     Kawthornden,  p.  23.  &c,     Pitfcottie, 
p.  20j  &c.      Abercromby,  vol.2,  p.^34. 

-'   Scoticrcxn.  lib.  16.  p. 515.     Pitfcottic,  p.23. 
*  Crawford's  Officers  of  State,  p.  3  3. 
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A.D.I445-  me  died  in  July  A.D.  1445.,  leaving  three  fons 
by  her  fecend  hufband,  viz.  John,  who  was  made 
Earl  of  Athol  A.D.  1455.;  James,  who  was  made 
Earl  of  Buchan  A.D.  1469. ;  and  Andrew  who 
became  Bifhop  of  Moray.  Sir  James  Stewart 
had  fpoken  with  fo  much  afperity  of  thofe  in 
power,  that  he  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe  in 
Scotland  after  the  Queen's  death,  and  obtained 
a  fafe-conduct  from  Henry  VI.  November  24. 
A.  D.  1445.  *3  The  fame  Prince  granted  him  a 
protection,  November  22.  A.D.  1447.,  to  refidc 
in  England  four  years,  with  his  two  fons,  John 
and  James ;  and  another  fafe-conduct,  Au- 
guil  17.  A.  D.  1451.,  for  himfelf,  his  two  fons, 
fix  other  gentlemen,  and  twenty  fervants24.  The 
time  and  manner  of  his  death  are  not  certainly 
known. 

While  the  Earl  of  Douglas  poffefTed  the  favour 
of  the  King,  and  the  direction  of  his  affairs,  he 

Dougiafe*.  did  not  neglect  himfelf,  his  family,  and  friends. 
He  was  conflitutedlordlieutenant  of  the  kingdom, 
which  was  thought  to  be  a  lefs  offenfive  name 
than  that  of  regent  or  governor.  —  One  of  his 
brothers,  Archibald,  was  made  Earl  of  Moray;  — 
another  of  them,  Hugh,  Earl  of  Ormond  ;  —  and 
a  third,  John  Lord  Balveny  as.  In  a  word,  no 
family  in  Scotland  ever  pofiefied  fo  much  power 
and  territory  as  that  of  Douglas  did  at  this  time. 
But  neither  power  nor  riches  can  lee ure  perma- 
nent profperity. 

33  Crawford's  Officers  of  State,  p.  33.     Ryrn.  Feed.  torn.  n.  p.  107. 

24  Id.  ibid.  p.i93.  301. 

2?  Godfcroft,  p.  i6c.     Pitfcottie,  p.  25. 
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King  James  being  now  about  eighteen  years  AD.i44s. 
of  age,  and  having  no  brothers,  it  was  thought 
proper  that  he  fhould  be  married  as  foon  as  po(- 
fible.       A  commiffion    was    therefore   granted 
at  Stirling,    May  6.   A.  D.  1448.,  to  the  Lord 
Crichton,  chancellor,  John  Bifliop  of  Dunkeld, 
Andrew    Abbot  of  Melrofs,  George  Lord  Sea- 
ton,  Nicholas  Otterton,  Canon  of  Glafgow,  Tho- 
mas Cranfton,  Efq.  and  John  Dalrymple,  Bailie 
of  Edinburgh,  to  go  into  France  to  renew  the 
ancient  alliance  with  that  crown,  and  provide  a 
fuitable  confort  for  their  fovereign26.    Thefe  am- 
baiTadors  obtained  a  fafe-condu6l  to  pafs  through 
England,  with  fifty  perfons  in  their  company, 
dated  April  23.,  A.  D.  1448. 27     On  their  arrival 
at  the  court  of  France,  they  renewed  the  ancient 
alliances  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  but  not 
finding  in  that  country  a  proper  match  for  their 
their  King,  Charles  VII.  recommended  Mary,  A.D.i449. 
daughter  of   Anthony  Duke   of    Guelder  and 
Cleve,  and  by  her  mother,   grand-daughter  of 
John  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a  princefs  young  and 
beautiful  and  of  an   heroic  Ipirit.     The   com- 
miilioners  found  no  difficulty  in  concluding  the 
contract  of  marriage,  and  conducting  the  Prin- 
cefs  into    Scotland.     She  was    married  to  the 
King  in  the  chapel  of  Holyroodhoufe,  in  June 
A.D.  1449. 2S 

While  thefe  commiffioners  were  negotiating  Military 
the  King's  marriage   abroad,    the  truce  which 

28  Abcrcromby,  vol. 2.  p  338. 
:"  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  I.  p.  213. 
^  Annot.  in  Buchnn.  p. 441.  Hawthornden,  p,«6. 
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A.D.I449-  (hould  have  fubfifted  between  tbe  two  Britifti 
'  '  '* kingdoms  tiU  May  i.  A.  D.  1454.,  was  violated, 
by  mutual  incurfions  on  the  borders29.  The 
occasion  of  thefe  incurfions  is  not  well  known  ; 
but  it  is  moft  probable  that  they  proceeded  from 
fome  perfonal  or  family  feuds,  rather  than  from 
any  national  quarrel.  The  Englifli  appear  to 
have  been  the  aggreffors.  The  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, warden  of  the  earl  marches,  invaded 
Scotland  on  that  fide,  and  burnt  Dunbar; 
while  the  Earl  of  Salifbury,  warden  of  the  weft 
marches,  made  an  incurfion  on  his  quarter,  and 
burnt  Dumfries.  But  thefe  injuries  were  foon 
retaliated  by  the  Lord  Balveny,  who  burnt  Aln- 
wick,  and  defolated  the  open  country.  To  re- 
venge thefe  injuries,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
raifed  a  numerous  army,  with  which  he  invaded 
Scotland.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  proceed 
far:  for  being  met  by  a  Scotch  army,  commanded 
by  Hugh  Earl  of  Ormond,  at  the  river  Sark,  in 
Annandale,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  whicli 
the  Engliih  were  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  3000 
men.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  efcaped  with 
great  difficulty ;  but  his  fon  Lord  Piercy,  Sir 
John  Pennington,  Sir  Robert  Harrington,  and 
leveral  other  knights  and  gentlemen, were  taken, 
and  committed  to  the  caftle  of  Lochmaben.  The 
Scots  loft  600  men  ;  among  whom  were  few  per- 
fons  of  note,  except  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of 
-  Craigie,  to  whofe  valour  the  victory  was  chiefly 
owing.  3° 

J*  Rym.Fced.torn.il.  p-58.  3C  Buchan.Iib. u.  p.aoS. 

p.  3©.      Hawthornden,  p. *6.      Abercromby,  vol.  a.  p.  340. 
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But  as  this  war  was  not  agreeable  to  either  of  AJXi44* 
the  Britifh  fovereigns,  it  was  foon  terminated  by  Truces. 
a  fhort  truce  made  at  Winchefler,  July  10.  A.D. 
1449.;  which  was  prolonged  by  another  con- 
cluded at  Durham,  September  17.,  in  the  fame 
year31.  Thefe  Ihort  truces  mufl  have  been  at* 
tended  with  much  expence  and  trouble,  as  we 
fometimes  find  twenty  plenipotentiaries  of  high 
rank  employed  in  negotiating  one  of  fix  weeks 
duration.  At  length  a  truce  of  an  uncommon 
nature  was  made,  November^,  of  the  fame 
year,  at  Durham.  It  was  not  to  continue  for 
any  limited  time,  but  as  long  as  it  was  agreeable 
to  both  parties  to  obferve  it ;  and  when  one  of 
the  parties  intended  to  depart  from  it,  he  was 
bound  to  give  a  formal  intimation  of  his  inten- 
tion to  the  other  180  days  before  he  commenced 
hoftilities. 3Z 

The  family  of  Douglas  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  A.D.i4jo,. 
power  and  profperity  at  this  time,  two   of  the  ^E""  °j 
Earl's  brothers,  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  theLord  Douglas. 
Balveny,  having  gained  great  honour  in  the  late 
war.     But   from   this  time  too,  the  enormous 
greatnefs  of  that  family  began  to  decline.     This 
was  owing  to  various  caufes;  —  to  the  jealouiy  of 
the  King,  —  the  envy  of  the  other  nobles,  —  the 
hatred  of  the  people, — but  chiefly  to  the  abufe  of 
their  power,  by  protecting  the  mofl  abandoned  of 
their  retainers  in  all  their  villainies,  and  crufhing 
all  who  dared  to  oppofe  them,  or  any  of  their 
followers.     Of  this  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give 

30  Rym.  Feed,  tom.ii.  p.  231.  23 8.  22  Id.  ibid.  p.  244. 
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AD.  1450.  one  example.  Sir  Richard  Colvil  of  Ochiltree 
happening  to  meet  John  Auchinleck  of  Auchin- 
leck  (a  retainer  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas)  from, 
whom  he  had  received  many  injuries,  a  quar- 
rel enfued,  and  Auchinleck  was  killed.  The 
Earl  of  Douglas,  inflead  of  bringing  Sir  Richard 
to  a  trial,  firft  burnt  and  ruined  every  thing  on 
his  eilate,  then  befieged  and  took  his  caftle,  and 
put  him  and  all  the  men  in  it  to  the  fword33. 
Such  outrageous  acls  of  violence  rendered  this 
great  Earl  an  objecl;  of  terror  to  all  who  were 
not  under  his  protection. 34 

Eari-of  This  being  the  year  of  jubilee,  the  Earl  of 

v!fksglaS  D°llglasJ  prompted  by  vanity  or  fuperflition, 
Rome.  determined  to  vifit  Rome.  Having  committed 
the  care  of  his  affairs  in  Scotland  to  his  brother 
John  Lord  Balveny,  he  fet  out  accompanied  by 
his  eldeft  brother  Lord  James  Douglas,  with 
feveral  other  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
making  an  orientations  difplay  of  his  wealth 
and  grandeur  in  the  feveral  countries  through 
which  he  pafTed.  When  he  approached  Rome, 
he  was  met  by  a  proceffion  of  the  clergy  and 
principal  citizens,  and  conducted  into  the  city 
in  a  kind  of  triumph. 3S 

Earl  of  The  affairs  of  this  potent  Earl  did  not  proiper 

wofecutcd.  *°  we^  *n  ^s  liatiye  country.  Soon  after  his  de- 
parture, manjr  complaints  were  made  againfl  him 
to  the  King  and  council,  of  injuries  done,  and 
cruelties  committed,  by  him  and  his  followers. 


35  Buchan.  lib.  ii.  p.aoQ.          3*  Pitfcottie,  p. 33.          55  Buchan. 
lib,  ii.  p.  210.     Pitfcottie,  p.  33.     Abercroaiby,  vol.2,  p.  349. 
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The  King  on  this  occafion  acted  with  great  pru- A.p.i45<>. 
dence  and  moderation,  being  probably  in-  *" 
fluenced  by  the  advice  of  his  ancient  counfellors 
the  Lord  Crichton  and  the  Lord  Livingilon,  who 
had  lately  been  made  high  judiciary.  He  fum- 
moned  the  Lord  Balveny  to  appear  before  him  ; 
but  that  Lord  disregarding  the  fummons,  he  was 
apprehended  and  brought  before  the  council ; 
and  not  being  able  to  vindicate  the  Earl,  and  feve- 
ral  of  his  retainers,  from  the  complaints  brought 
againil  them,  he  was  commanded  to  indemnify 
the  fufierers  out  of  the  Earl's  rents,  and  the 
goods  of  the  other  delinquents ;  and  upon  his 
promifing  to  do  this,  he  was  fet  at  liberty.  But 
being  encouraged  by  his  two  brothers,  the  Earls 
of  Ormond  and  Moray,  he  refufed  to  perform 
his  promife.  The  King  then  gave  a  commiffion 
to  William  Sinclair,  Earl  of  Orkney,  to  do  what 
the  Lord  Balveny  had  promifed,  and  fent  him 
into  the  Earl  of  Douglas's  countries  with  a  few 
troops,  to  execute  that  commifiion.  But  he  was 
every  wrhere  refilled  and  infulted  ;  at  which  the 
King  being  juflly  irritated,  he  raifed  an  army, 
befieged,  took,  and  demoliQied  the  caflle  of 
Douglas,  commanded  the  Earl's  rents,  and  the 
effects  of  the  other  delinquents,  to  be  feized,  and 
made  reflitution  to  the  fufferers. 36 

When  the  Earl  of  Douglas  received  intelli-  A.D.I45*- 
gence  of  thefe  tran factions,  he  haflened  his  re-  Earl  of 

Douglas 

turn,  and  pafled  through  England,  under  the  return?. 
protection   of  a  fafe-conducl  from  that  court, 

3*  Buchdn.  lib,  n.  p.  aio.     Pitfcottie,  p.34. 
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A.D.I45I.  1 2th  November  A.  D.  1450.,  for  himfeif  and 
~^~"  ~*  twenty  other  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  in 
his  company,  with  eighty  other  attendants37. 
His  intention  feems  to  have  been  to  remain 
feme  time  in  England  ;  for  his  fafe-conduet  con- 
tained  a  permiflion  to  him  and  his  followers  to 
refide  in  that  kingdom  three  years 38.  But  find- 
ing that  country  in  great  confufion,  and  having 
received  ailu ranees  from  his  friends  in  Scotland, 
that  he  would  meet  with  a  favourable  reception 
from  his  own  fovereign,  he  returned  home  about 
the  beginning  of  A.  D.  145  /.,  went  to  court,  was 
'  well  received,  and  reftored  to  all  his  eflates  and 
honours,  on  his  engaging  to  behave  as  became  a 
loyal  fubjeel;,  and  no  longer  to  obftruct  the  exe- 
cution of  juftice  on  thofe  who  violated  the  laws. 
So  perfectly  was  the  King  reconciled  to  this  great 
Earl  at  this  time,  that  he  appointed  him  one  of 
his  plenipotentiaries  to  fettle  certain  points  with 
thofe  of  England,  for  the  better  obfervation  of  the 
late  truce ;  and  he,  with  the  other  commiffioners, 
obtained  a  fhfe-condu6t  from  Henry  VJ.,  dated 
April  17.,  A.  D.  1451,  to  come  to  Newcaille  or 
Durham  for  that  purpofe. 39 

The  Earl        It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  this  recon- 
ci  Doug-    ci}jation  was  not  very  lincere  on  the  part  of  the 

ia>  obtains  *  * 

a  protec-     Earl  of  Douglas,  and  that  he  fecretly  refolved  to 

^Y"       be  revenged,  if  not  on  the  King,  at  lead  on  his 

mimfters,  for  what  had  been  done  againfl  him 

and  his  adherents  in  his  abfence.     For  when  he 

\vasin  England,  veiled  with  this  commiffionfrom 

57  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  u.  p.a/8.     '  3'  Id.  ibid* 

33  Id.  ibid.  p. 283. 
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his  fovereign,  he  engaged  in  certain   dark  in-  AD.  1451. 
trigues  with  that  court,  and  obtained  a  protec-  * — v — ' 
tion  May  12.  A.D.  1451.,  for  himfelf,  his  three 
brothers,  thirty  other  lords,  knights,  and  gently 
men,  therein  named,  with  fixty-feven  peribns, 
nobles  or  others,  to  refide  in  that  kingdom  j  by 
which  he  provided  an  afylum  for  himfelf  and  his 
followers.  4° 

The  indefinite  truce  that  had  been  latelyfettled 
between  the  twoBritilh  kingdoms  being  attended 
with  fome  difficulties,  another  was  concluded  at 
Newcaflle,  Auguft  14.  A.D.  1451.,  to  continue 
from  that  time  to  Auguft  15.,  A.D.  1454.,  and 
as  long  after  as  it  pleafed  both  the  kings. 4I 

The  Earl  of  Douglas,  after  his  return,  and  re- 
conciliation  with  the  King,  was  very  far  from 
paying  that  refpect  to  the  authority  of  his  fove-  Douglas, 
reign  and  the  laws  of  his  country  that  he  had 
promifed ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  acted  more  like 
an  independent  and  hoftile  fovereign  than  a  fub- 
ject.  Befides  his  fufpicious  correfpondence  with 
the  court  of  England — he  entered  into  a  bond 
with  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Rofs,  and  other 
noblemen,  to  ftand  by  and  affift  each  other 
againft  all  men,  in  direct  oppofition  to  an  act  of 
parliament  againft  fuch  bonds42 — his  vaffals  of 
Annandale  plundered  the  lands,  and  carried  off 
the  cattle,  of  the  Lord  Herris  of  Terregles ; 
who  having  applied  to  the  Earl  for  redrefs  in 
vain,  raifed  his  friends  and  tenants,  and  made 
an  attempt  to  recover  his  property.  But  being 

/i0  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  ii.  p. 285.  4'  Id.  ibid.  p.  393. 

•<:  Black  Afts,  f.6.  0.33. 
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A.D.I45I-  overpowered  and  taken  prifoner  in  that  attempt, 
J  he  was  carried  to  the  Earl,  who  commanded 
him  to  be  hanged  as  a  common  thief.  With' 
the  fame  cruelty  he  put  to  death  the  chief  of  the 
Maclellans,  a  numerous  clan  in  Galloway,  who 
were  not  of  his  party 43.  In  a  word,  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  employed  all  his  art  and  power  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  his  partifans,  and  deftroy 
thofe  who  declined  to  be  of  that  number. 
A.D.I4J2.  The  King,  equally  irritated  and  alarmed  at 
Earl  of  this  conduct,  fummoned  the  Earl  to  come  to 
killed/3  court;  which  he  refufed,  unlefs  a  fafe-conduet 
was  granted  him  under  the  great  feal.  Though 
this  was  an  uncommon  requifition  in  a  fubje6t 
from  his  fovereign,  it  was  complied  with ;  on 
which  he  came  to  court,  then  at  Stirling,  at- 
tended by  his  brothers,  and  a  numerous  retinue 
of  his  friends  and  followers.  He  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  invited  to  fupper  with  the  King  in  the 
caftle.  After  fupper,  the  King  conducted  the  Earl 
into  another  chamber,  and  entered  into  an  ex- 
poilulation  with  him  concerning  his  late  conduct, 
and  particularly  concerning  the  illegal  bond  into 
which  he  had  entered  with  the  Earls  of  Craw- 
ford, Rofs,  and  others,  commanding  him,  in 
a  peremptory  tone,  infcantly  to  deliver  it  into 
his  hands.  The  Earl  obftinately  refilling  to  com- 
ply with  this  command,  the  King,  in  a  tranfport 
of  rage,  drew  his  hanger,  plunged  it  into  the 
Earl's  heart,  and  laid  him  ^dead  at  his  feet, 


43  Buchan.  lib.  u.  p.  211.     Pitfcottie,  p.  37 — 40.      Hawthorn- 
Jen,  p.  38.     Gtidicroft,  p.i86 — 189. 
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February  22.,  A.  0.1452. 44;    a  rafli,   criminal,  A.D.i45«- 
and  cruel  deed !     For  which  no  excufe  can  be  ^ 
pleaded,  but  the  King's  youth  and  warmth  of 
temper,  and  the  many  provocations  he  had  re- 
ceived  from    his    turbulent   and  too   powerful 
fubjecl;. 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  fury  of  tfa£Ragerf 
Douglafes,  when  they  were  told  the  fate  of  their  |Jrg>  ous* 
.chief.     As  he  died  without  ifllie,  they  acknow- 
ledged his  next  brother  James,  as  Earl  of  Dou- 
glas ;  and,  putting  him  at  their  head,  proceeded 
to  the  market-crofs  of  Stirling,  and  there  pro- 
claimed the  King  a  perjured  murderer,  and  an 
enemy  to  mankind ;  founding  all  the  trumpets 
and  horns  in  their  army,  to  ftrike  terror  into  the 
garrifon  of  the  caflle.     They  tied  the  fafe-con- 
duct  that  had  been  granted  to  the  late  Earl  to 
a  horfe's  tail,  and  dragged  it  through  the  flreets, 
giving  the  King  all  the  moft  opprobrious  names 
they  could  devife.     In  the  firfl  tranfports  of  their 
rage,  they  propofed  to  attack  the  caflle,  and  put 
the   King  and   all  within  it  to  the  fword  :  but 
finding  that  they  were  not  prepared  for  fuch  an 
undertaking,  they  retired  from    Stirling,  after 
fettingthe  town  on  fire  in  feveral  places.45 

If  all  the  families  of  the  name  of  Douglas  had  Thelr  mif" 
been  united  at  this  time,  the  King  would  have 
been  in  the  greater!  danger.  But  the  Earl  of 
Angus  and  the  Lord  of  Dalkeith  were  at  variance 
with  their  chief,  and  the  other  families  that  ad- 
hered to  him,  and  on  that  account  they  were  the 

44  Buchan.  lib.u.  p.ai2>     Annot.  p-44i.     PItfcottie,  p. 40,  41. 
Hawthorndenj  p..  29.  ^  Hawthornden,  p.  29. 
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A.D.I453.  objects  of  their  mod  violent  refentment,  as  being 
"""*""" J  the  firmed  friends  of  the  King.  The  Earl  of 
Douglas,  therefore,  after  his  departure  from 
Stirling,  burnt  the  town  of  Dalkeith,  and  be- 
lieged  the  caflle  ;  having  lent  his  brother  Archi- 
bald Earl  of  Moray  into  the  north  againft  the 
Earls  of  Angus  and  Huntly.  But  both  thefe 
expeditions  were  unfortunate ;  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  being  obliged  to  raife  the  liege  of  the 
caftle  of  Dalkeith,  and  the  Earl  of  Moray  being 
driven  out  of  the  north  by  the  loyalifts.  The 
Douglafes  fuflained  a  flill  greater  lofs,  by  the 
defeat  of  their  moil  powerful  and  zealous  ally 
the  Earl  of  Crawford,  by  Alexander  Earl  of 
.Huntly,  near  Brechin,  May  18.  A.D.  1452. 46 
Treaty  James  Earl  of  Douglas  fent  his  mother  Beatrix, 

with  Eng-  g^  Margaret  his  late  brother's  widow,  into  Eng- 
land, having  obtained  a  protection  for  them  from 
Henry  VI. ;  and  at  the  lame  time  he  fent  certain 
propofals  in  writing  to  that  prince,  who  approved 
of  them,  and  granted  a  commifiion  to  feveral 
noblemen,  June 3.  A.D.  1452.,  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  his  moil  dear  coufin,  James  Earl  of 
Douglas,  agreeable  to  his  propofals,  and  to  admit 
him  and  his  friends  to  perform  liege  homage,  and 
take  an  oath  of  fealty,  as  Englifli  fubjecls47. 
We  know  not  the  particulars  of  this  treaty ;  but 
we  maybe  almofl  certain,  that  the  defign  of  the 
Earl  of  Douglas  and  his  friends,  in  confenting 
to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  King  of  England, 

46  Buchan.  lib.ii.  p.  213.    Pitfcottie,  p«4S.     Hawthornden,  p«32. 
Abercromby,  vol.  a.  p.  35  7* 

*7  Jtym.  Feed.  tojn.  n.  p.  310,  311. 
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was  to  obtain  atliilance  from  that  prince  againii  A.D.i452 
their  native  fovereign. 

But  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  difcouraged  by  the  Pacifica- 
ill  fuccefs  of  his  efforts  at  home,  and  defpairing  tlon* 
of  any  afliilance  from  England,  then  in  a  moil 
diftracted  ftate,  foon  began  to  think  of  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  King.  This  accommo- 
dation was  concluded,  Auguil  28.  A.  D.  1452., 
much  fooner  than  could  have  been  expected, 
from  the  rancour  of  the  parties  againil  each 
other.  The  Earl  of  Douglas  took  a  fblernn 
oath,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all 
.his  followers,  to  obferve  the  following  condi- 
tions—  i.  That  he  would  lay  no  claim  to  the 
earldom  of  "Wigton,  without  the  permiffion  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scotland — 2.  That  lie  would 
reiign  the  lordfhip  of  Stewarton  to  the  King, 
who  might  either  keep  or  reftore  it  to  him  as  he 
pleafed  —  3.  That  he  and  all  his  followers  would 
lay  ah'de  any  malice,  hatred,  or  ill  will,  that 
they  had  conceived  againfl  any  perfon  or  per- 
fons  —  4.  That  he  and  all  his  followers  would 
live  quietly  and  peaceably,  as  became  good  fub- 
jects,  in  all  time  to  come — 5.  And  that  he  would 
treat  the  King  on  all  occaiions  with  the  higher! 
refpedl  and  reverence.  To  the  inftrument  con- 
taining thefe  conditions,  the  feals  of  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  and  of  James  Lord  Hamilton,  his  mod 
zealous  afibciate,  were  affixed  4S.  About  the 
fame  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  before,  the  Earl  of 
Crawford  threw  himfelf  at  the  King's  feet,  and 

<i°  Aiinott  in  Bncljan.  p.  442. 
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A.D.i45a.  implored  his  mercy ;  which,  at  the  interceflion 
of  that  excellent  prelate  James  Kennedy,  Bifhop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  he  obtained,  and  was  reftored 
to  his  eft  ate  and  honours. 49 

A.D.I453.  The  King  was  fo  fully  convinced  of  the  fince- 
rity  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas  in  his  late  fubmiffion, 
that  he  appointed  him  one  of  his  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  negotiate  the  prolongation  of  the  truce 
with  England,  by  a  commiffion,  dated  April  18. 
A.D.  1453. 5°  Veiled  with  this  commiffion,  the 
Earl  went  to  London,  and  concluded  with  the 
commirlioners  of  the  King  of  England,  at  Weft- 
minfter,  May  23.,  the  fame  year,  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  truce  then  fublifling,  from  May  21. 
A.D.  1453.,  to  May  21.  A.D.  i457.SI 
Marriage  But  the  Earl  abufed  the  confidence  of  his 
of  the  Earl  foverej£n  On  this  occafioii ;  and  while  he  was 

or  Doug-  . 

las.  acting  as  his  plenipotentiary,  employed  himfelf 

in  preparing  for  a  formidable  rebellion  againfl 
him.  Margaret,  formerly  called  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Galloway ,  widow  of  the  late  Earl  of  Douglas, 
./  by  whom  (he  had  no  children,  was  then  in  Eng- 
land, and,  by  the  death  of  her  hulband,  entitled 
to  all  the  great  eftates  of  which  flie  had  been 
heirefs.  Earl  James,  pretending  that  ilie  was 
flill  a  virgin,  courted  and  prevailed  upon  her 
to  marry  him,  without  waiting  for  a  clifpen- 
lation  from  the  Pope,  or  the  confent  of  his 
own  fovereign.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, he  feems  to  have  had  a  defign  to  make  a 

«  Pitfcottie,  p. 46 — 49.          S3  Ryrn.  Feed.  torn.  II.  p.  324,  325. 
51  Id.  ibid.  p.  327 — 336. 
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journey  to  Rome,  to  procure  a  difpenfation  for  AD.  1453- 
this  extraordinary  marriage,  and  obtained  afafe-  *  *~~ 
conduct  for  himfelf,  his  three  brothers,  James 
Lord  Hamilton,  James  Lord  Livingflon,  twenty- 
five  other  knights  and  gentlemen  by  name,  with 
ii2perfons  in  their  company,  to  pafs  through 
England  in  their  way  to  Home  S2.  It  is  not 
very  improbable  that  this  journey  never  was  in- 
tended, and  that  this  protection  for  fo  many 
perfons  was  procured  for  other  purpofes.  What 
other  engagements  the  Earl  of  Douglas  entered 
into  with  the  court  of  England  at  this  time,  we 
are  not  informed. 

When  King  James  received  intelligence  of  A.D.i454. 
the  tranfadtions  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas  in  Eng-  Sie?e  of 
land,  particularly  of  his  marriage  with  his  bro- 
ther's widow,  he  could  no  longer  doubt  of  his 
ill  defigns,  and  determined  to  deprive  him,  as 
foon  as  poffible,  of  the  power  of  doing  mi£ 
chief.  With  this  view  he  marched  an  army 
into  Galloway,  the  patrimony  of  the  Countefs 
Margaret,  and  without  much  difficulty  fubjecled 
the  country,  and  fecured  the  caftles,  but  treated 
the  people  with  great  lenity*  He  ufed  more 
feverity  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Douglafdale, 
on  account  of  their  greater  attachment  to  their 
chieftain.  At  lad  he  befieged  the  caflle  of 
Abercorn,  a  flrong  place  provided  with  a  brave 
garrifon.  53 

In  the  mean  time  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  Earl  of 
his  friends,  had  not  been  idle.     H*  fent  his 


5"  Rym.  Feed,  torn,  n.  p.  5^6>  327* 
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A.D.I454.  mother  the  Countefs  Beatrix,  and  his  wife  the 
~~v~""  J  Countefs   Margaret,   into   England,   that  they 
might  be  out  of  danger54.     Having  received  a> 
fum  of  money  from  the  court  of  England,  he, 
with  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  his  party,  col- 
lected their  followers,  and  formed  an  army,  it  is 
faid,  of  30,000  men,  with  which  they  directed 
their  march  towards  Abercorn.     But  when  the 
Earl  approached   the   royal  army,   which  was 
much  inferior  to  his  own,  he  delayed  to  give 
battle.     This  was  a  fatal  error,  which  difgufted 
feveral  of  his  braved  friends,  and  difpirited  all 
his  troops.    In  the  night,  James  Lord  Hamilton 
was  prevailed  upon,  by  a  mefTage  from  Bifhop 
Kennedy,   promifing  pardon,   favour,   and   re- 
wards*  to  go  over  with  his  followers  to  the  royal 
camp.     As  foon  as  this  was  known,  ibme  imi- 
tated his  example,  others  went  to1  their  own 
homes ;   and  the  Earl,  finding  himfelf  deferted 
by  the  greatefl  part  of  his  army,  retired  with 
precipitation,  and  fled  into  England.55 
A.D.i455«      The  King  having  fpent  the  fpring  of  this  year 
Parlia-       jn  pardoning  fuch  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas's  parti- 
fans  as  implored  his  mercy,  and  in  eflablifhing 
peace  and  good  order  in  the  country,  called  a 
parliament  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  June  9.  A.D. 
1455.  In  the  n'rft  feffion  of  this  parliament,  James 
Earl  of  Douglas,  Beatrix  Countefs  of  Douglas, 
his  mother,  Archibald  Earl  of  Moray,  and  John 
Lord  Balveny,  his  brothers,  with  a  few  of  their 

54  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  11.  p.  349. 

55  Buchan.  1.  ii.p.214*  I3itfcottie,  p.ji — 55.  Hawthornden,  p.jj. 
Abercromby,  vol.  z.  p. 360;  561. 
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mod  obftinate  adherents,  were  attainted,  and  A.D.i455. 
their  eflates  confifcated.     The  parliament  was 
then  adjourned  to  Augufl/j..  in  the  fame  year. s6 

James  Earl  of  Douglas  did  not  long  remain  Earl  of 
quiet  in  England ;  but  having,  by  the  affiftance 
of  his  brothers  and  other  friends,  collected  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  troops,  Englifh  as  well  as  Scots, 
he  entered  Scotland  by  the  weft  marches.  But 
he  was  not  permitted  to  penetrate  far  into  the 
country ;  for  being  met  in  Annandale  by  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  the  Lord  Carlifle  of  Torthorwald,  the 
Laird  of  Johnftone,  and  other  loyal  barons,  at 
the  head  of  their  vaiTals,  his  army  was  defeated, 
Archibald  Earl  of  Moray,  one  of  his  brothers, 
was  killed,  and  Hugh  Earl  of  Ormond,  another  of 
his  brothers,  was  taken,  and  foon  after  behead- 
ed. The  Earl  of  Douglas,  with  his  other  brother 
John  Lord  Balveny,  efcaped  with  great  difficulty 
back  to  England,  where  the  Earl  foon  after, 
Augufty.  A.D.  1455,  obtained  a  penfion  of  &$ oo 
a-year,  equivalent  to  ^5000  of  our  money  at 
prefent. S7 

The  parliament  met  again,  Augufl  4.,  the  day  Parlia. 
to  which  it  had  been  adjourned.     In  this  feffion 
feveral  good  laws  were  made,  and  the  attainders 
of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  the  Countefs  Beatrix  his 

55  Black  Ads,  £.34. 

57  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  1 1.  p.  367.  Our  hiftorians  indeed  fay,  that 
the  Earl  and  his  brother  wandered  in  difguife  into  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  after  fpiriting  up  the  Earl  of  Rofs  to  rebellion,  returned 
in  the  fame  manner  into  England.  But  this  is  very  improbabfe  in 
itfelf,  and  it  is  ftill  more  improbable  that  the  Earl  would  have  received 
fo  noble  a  penfion  in  his  abfence,  when  he  was  a  forlorn  wanderer,  and 
it  was  unknown  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead. 

VOL.  ix.  A  A  mother, 
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A.D.I4J5.  mother,  and  the  Lord  Balveny  (omitting  theEarl 
of  Moray,  who  was  then  dead),  were  confirmed 
It  was  further  declared  to  be  high  treafon  to  give 
any  entertainment  or  affiflance  to  any  of  thofe 
perfons,  or  to  any  of  their  adherents58.  This 
parliament  was  again  adjourned  to  the  i3th  of 
October. 

CoumdTof      ^  cannot  be  certainly  known  at  this  diftance 

Douglas     of  time,  whether  Margaret  Countefs  of  Douglas 

the^10   married  her  firft  hufband's  brother  willingly  or 

Athoi.        by  con  drain  t.    But  however  that  might  be,  when 

{he  faw  him  ruined,  and   all  his  and   her  own 

great  eflates  confifcated,  fhe  forfook  him,  re- 

turned into  Scotland,  implored  the  King's  com- 

paffion,  and   declared,  that  fhe  had  been  com- 

pelled to  her  fecond  marriage,  which  had  given 

him  fo  much  offence.     The  King  admitted  the 

apology  of  this  unfortunate  lady,  granted  her  the 

lordfhip  of  Balveny,   and   married  her  to  the 

eldeft  of  his  own  uterine  brothers,  John  Stewart 

Earl  of  Athol.59 

The  parliament  met  at  Stirling,  Oclober  13., 
according  to  adjournment.  In  this  feffion  many 
wife  regulations  were  made,  for  guarding  the  bor- 
ders,for  conveying  thequickefl.  intelligence  of  an 
approaching  enemy,  by  kindling  fires  on  certain 
eminences,  and  for  convening  the  lieges  with  the 
greatefl  expedition  to  defend  their  country60.  It 
foon  appeared  that  thefe  precautions  were  not 
unneceffary.  The  nation,  in  a  few  months  after, 
was  involved  both  in  a  civil  and  foreign  war. 


Parlia- 
ment. 


5S  Black  Arts,  £.45,  46.  5*  Pitfcottie, 

*  See  Black  Afls,  f.  36. 
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Donald,  Lord  of  the  Ifles,  a  fierce  ambitious  A.D.i45<>. 
chieftain,  provoked  at  the  annexation  of  the  earl-  ^J^ 
dom  of  Rofs  (that  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  and  inva- 
family)  to  the  crown  by  act  of  parliament,  entered  flon> 
into  a  dangerous  combination  with  the  Englifh 
and  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  engaged  to  raife  a 
rebellion  in  the  north,  while  they  invaded  the 
kingdom  on  the  fouth.  In  confequence  of  this 
concert,  an  army,  compofed  of  Scots  andEnglifh, 
commanded  by  the  Earls  of  Douglas  an  dNorthum- 
berland,  paffed  the  eaft  marches  in  the  fpring  of 
this  year,  and  began  to  plunder  the  country  as 
ufual.  But  George  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  who 
was  then  coniidered  as  the  chief  of  that  illuftrious 
name,  ail'aulted  and  defeated  thefe  plunderers, 
and  obliged  them  to  repafs  the  border  with  confi- 
derable  lofs.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Lord  of  the 
Ifles  had  burnt  the  town  of  Invernefs,and  deftroy- 
ed  a  great  extent  of  country  with  fire  and  fword ; 
but  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  confederates,  and 
beginning  to  dread  the  confequences  of  his  rebel- 
lion ;  he  fent  a  meffenger  to  the  King,  promifing 
fubmiffion,  and  imploring  pardon.  The  King  re- 
turned this  anfwer — That  when  he  had  laid  down 
his  arms,  repaired  the  damage  he  had  done,  and 
given  fome  fignal  proof  of  the  fincerity  of  his  fub- 
miffion, he  might  hope  for  pardon.  Trufting  to 
this  anfwer  and  the  interceffion  of  his  lady,  who 
was  then  at  court,  he  difbanded  his  army,  and 
retired  into  the  Ifles,  by  which  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country  was  once  more  reftored. 6l 

*'  Black  A&s,  £.34,  35.      Buchan.  1.  ii.  p,ai5.      Abercromby, 
Yol, ».  p.  a6ji  &c.    Pitfcottie,  p.57,  58. 
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Letters. 


AJX  1456.  King  James,  juftly  offended  at  the  fupport  and 
affillance  that  had  been  given  to  his  rebellious 
fubject  and  moft  inveterate  enemy,  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  by  the  court  of  England,  in  tire  time  of 
a  truce,  wrote  an  expoflulatory  letter  to  that  court 
on  that  fubjee"l,  and  fent  it  by  Lyon  king  at  arms. 
To  this  letter  a  very  palh'onate  or  rather  fcurri- 
lous  anfwer  was  returned,  July  26.,  in  the  name  of 
King  Henry,  but  moft  probably  by  his  haughty 
Queen  and  imprudent  minifters,  without  his 
knowledge,  at  a  time  when  they  vainly  imagined 
they  had  got  the  better  of  all  their  enemies.  This 
curious  anfwer  was  directed  —  To  the  illuftrious 
Prince  James,  who  behaves  as  if  he  was  King  of 
Scotland  ;  accufes  him  of  pride,  vanity,  calumny, 
cowardice,  fraud,  perjury,  rebellion,  and  many 
other  crimes,  and  threatens  to  chaflife  him  for 
his  impudence  and  preemption01  ;  a  threat  that 
was  never  executed. 

James,  difregarding  thefe  impotent  threats, 
called  a  parliament,  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  Octo- 
ber 19.  A.  D.  1456.  In  this  parliament  many  ex- 
cellent  laws  were  made,  —  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  by  arming  the  people,  providing  artil- 
lery, &c.;  —  for  preventing  thefpreading  of  the 
peftilence  that  then  raged  ;  —  for  the  regulation 
of  the  coin,  —  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  — 
and  the  encouragement  of  trade  ".  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  perufe  thefe  laws  without  entertaining  a 
good  opinion  of  the  wifdom  and  patriotifm  of 
thofe  who  made  them. 


Parlia- 
ment. 


**  Rym.  Feed,  tom.zz.  p.  3 S^r 
63  Black  A&8,  £.38,39. 
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The  Englifh  miniftry,  who  had  lately  treated 
King  James  with  fo  much  contempt,  being  now 
involved  in  great  perplexity,  and  hardly  able  to 
defend  their  country  from  the  French,  by  whom  it 
was  this  year  twice  invaded,  gladly  agreed  to  a 
truce  with  Scotland  for  two  years,  which  was 
concluded  at  Coventry  June  n.  A.D.  1457.'* 

King  James,  who  feems  to  have  been  fond  of 
parliaments,  called  one  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  ment" 
March  6.  A.  D.  1457.,  *n  which  no  fewer  than 
thirty.feven  public  ae"fcs  were  made,  on  a  great 
variety  of  fubjedls,  and  all  of  them  well  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  fafety  and  profperity  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  lail  of  thefe  ac"ls,  the  three 
eftates  exprefe  their  joy,  "that  God,  of  his  grace, 
^hes  fend  our  foverane  Lord  fie  progreffis  and 
"  pEofpedtyy  that  all  his  rebellis  and  brekaris  of 
"  his  e  juftice  taf  rfcmo#it:  tut  of  his  realme,  and 
*c  na  maifterfull  party  remanand,  that  may  caufe 
"  ony broking  in  hikrealttie.  His  three  eftatis 
"  maift  'hatnbly  exhbrtis  a)Btd  requyris  his  hienes 
"  to  be  inclyflit;  with  fie  diligence,  to  the  exe- 
"  cution  of  thir  ftatutis,  a6Us,  and  decretis  above 
«c  written,  that  God  maybe  emplefit  of  him,  and 
"  all  his  lieges,  fpiritual  and  temporal." 6s 

So  good  a  correfpondence  was  now  reflored  be-  Truce 
tween  King  James  and  Henry  VI.  that  by  an  in-  Prolon*ed' 
tercourfe  of  letters,  without  any  meeting  of  ple- 
nipotentiaries, four  years  were  added,  Decem- 
ber 31.  A.  D.  1457.,  to  the  truce  that  had  been 

64  Rym.Fccd.tom.il.  p.  3  89— 599. 
*>  BhekAO*  £.40—46. 
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A.D.I457-  concluded  at  Coventry  a  few  months  before.  The 

' — " '  reafons  affigned  by  James  for  his  agreeing  to  this 

prolongation  of  the  truce  were,  his  love  of  peace, 
the  delire  of  the  King  of  England,  and  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  Pope. 66 

A.D.I458.      Scotland  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  during 

and      thefe  two  years;  a  thing  not  very  common  in 

Truce459'  tno^e  turbulent  and  reftlefs  times.     In  order  to 

further       the  continuance  of  that  peace,  the  plenipoten- 

proionged.  tiaries  of  j^^  kings  met  at  Newcaftle,  and  on 

September  12.  A.D.  1459.,  added  five  years  to 

the  late  truce,  which  prolonged  it  to  July  6.,  that 

was  to  be  A.D.  1468. 6? 

A.D.i46o.  The  contefl  between  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Kins  Lancailer  had  now  become  very  violent,  and 
feemed  to  be  approaching  to  a  criiis.  The  York- 
ifts,  it  is  faid,  lent  ambafiadors  to  folicit  the 
affiftanee  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  promifing 
the  reilitution  of  the  towns  and  lands  claimed 
by  that  King 68.  We  know  with  certainty, 
that  Henry  VI.  granted  a  fafe-condu6t  June  2. 
A.D.  1460.,  to  the  Bifhops  of  Glafgow  and  Aber- 
deen, the  Abbots  of  Holyrood-houfe,  Melrofs, 
and  Dumfermline,  the  Lords  Livingfton,  Evan- 
dale,  and  Montgomery,  Mr.  John  Arrowes,  and 
Mr.  Nicholas  Otterbourne,  to  come  into  Eng- 
land, to  treat  with  him  about  the  better  obferi 
vation  of  the  late  truce 6p.  Some  hiftorians  af- 
firm, that  James  was  inftigated  by  Henry  VI.  to 
. 

!6  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  n.  p. 407.  ?7  Id.  ibid.  p.4a6— 436. 

b8  Buchan.  1.  n.  p.  ai6.     Pitfcottie,  p.jp,  &c, 
'       .**  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  u.  p.453« 
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undertake  the  iiege  of  Roxburgh,  becaufe  it  A.D.x46o. 
was  held  by  Yorkifts  7°.  However  that  may  be,  N— 'v— ^ 
it  is  unqueftionable  that  James  raifed  an  army, 
with  which  he  invefted  Roxburgh,  about  the 
beginning  of  July  this  year ;  but  at  whofe  infli- 
gation  he  did  this,  or  how  he  reconciled  his 
doing  it  with  the  truce  that  then  fubiifted  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  difcover.  He  foon  took  and  deftroyed  the 
town,  but  the  caftle  was  defended  with  great 
bravery.  The  Earl  of  Huntley,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, arriving  in  the  camp,  the  King  con- 
ducted him  to  the  trenches,  to  be  prefent  at  a 
difcharge  of  the  artillery  again  ft  the  fort,  Au- 
guft  3.  A.  D.  1460. ;  but,  unfortunately,  one  of 
the  guns  burfl,  killed  the  King  on  the  fpot,  and 
wounded  the  Earl  of  Angus,  without  hurting 
any  other  perfon.71 

Thus  fell  James  II.  in  the  24th  year  of  his  Hischa- 
reign,  and  the  3oth  of  his  age.  In  his  perfon 
he  was  flrong  and  active,  excelling  in  all  manly 
and  martial  exercifes.  He  had  a  large  red  fpot 
on  one  fide  of  his  face,  and  on  that  account 
was  called  by  the  common  people  James  with 
the fiery  face.  His  deportment  was  uncommonly 
affable  and  courteous,  which  endeared  him  to 
perfons  of  all  ranks.  In  his  early  youth,  his 
temper  was  warm  and  paflionate  \  but  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life,  he  became  cool,  cautious,  and 
confiderate,  conducting  all  his  affairs  with  pru- 
dence. In  a  word,  James  II.  was  a  brave,  wife> 

70  Abercromby,  vol.  a.     Echard,  p.  511. 

71  Buchan.  n.  p. 317.     Hawthornden,  p.  36. 
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Aj).i46o,  and  virtuous,  but  a  very  unfortunate  prince, 
—Y—'  having  teen  haraffed  from  his  infancy  by  the 
rebellions  of  his  turbulent  chieftains,  and  the 
invafions  of  his  too  powerful  neighbours ;  and 
when  he  had  furmounted  his  difficulties,  was 
happy  in  the  love  of  his  fubjecls,  and  had 
the  profpe6l  of  a  profperous  reign,  he  was  cut 
off  in  a  moment,  in  the  prime  and  flower  of 
his  age. 

His  iffue.  James  II.  left  by  his  Queen  Mary  of  Guelders, 
three  fons  and  two  daughters,  viz.  James,  who 
fucceeded  him  on  the  throne,  Alexander  Duke 
of  Albany,  John  Earl  of  Marr,  the  Lady  Mary, 
and  the  Lady  Cecilia. 

The  nobles  and  others,  who  were  prefent  at 
the  King's  death,  concealed  it  for  fome  time 
from  the  army  ;  and  the  Queen  (a  princefs  of  a 
bold  courageous  fpirit),  who  had  lately  arrived 
in  the  camp,  was  fo  far  from  difcouraging  them 
by  her  lamentations,  that  me  excited  them  by 
her  exhortations  to  perfevere  in  the  liege  with 
redoubled  ardour.  Animated  by  the  fpeeches 
and  example  of  the  Queen,  they  aflaulted  the 
caftle  with  fo  much  vigour  that  the  garrifon 
capitulated ;  and  that  fortrefs,  which  had  been 
fo  long  a  receptacle  to  their  enemies,  was  dif- 
mantled  7*.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  they 
invaded  England,  plundered  the  country,  and 
took  and  demolifhed  feveral  caflles,  particularly 
that  of  Werk. 73 

71  Boet.  p. 381.     Bnehan.  l.ii.p.ai;.    Pitfcottie,  p.65.    Aber- 
eromby,  vol.  a.  p.38z.  "  Buchan.  l.ia. 
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SECTION  III. 

From  the  death  of  James  II.,  A.  D.  1460.,  to  the  death  of 
James  III.,  A.D.  1488. 

JAMES  III.  was  about  fix  years  and  feven  A.D.i46o. 
months   old   at   his   acceffion  :    and    being  *~    *~~~* 

,     ,.         r>  ,  n        James  in, 

brought  to  the  camp  before  Roxburgh,  a  few 
days  after  his  father's  death,  he  received  the 
homage  of  his  barons  at  the  neighbouring  mo- 
naftry  of  Kelfo,  where,  as  it  is  faid  by  fome 
hiftorians,  he  was  alfo  crowned. ' 

About  the  beginning  of  this  year  a  parlia-  AJXi46i. 
ment  met  at  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  fettle  the  Councilor 
adminiftration  during  the  King's  minority.  One 
party  of  the  nobles  wifhed  to  raife  the  Queen, 
dowager  to  the  regency,  in  hopes  of  governing 
in  her  name ;  while  another  party  oppofed  her 
elevation  in  hopes  of  their  own  advancement. 
At  length,  after  very  warm  debates  which  had 
almoft  proceeded  to  blows,  the  matter  was  com- 
promifed  in  this  manner :  the  cuftody  of  the 
King's  perfon,  and  of  his  brothers  and  fifters* 
was  committed  to  the  Queen,  their  mother  5 
and  a  council  of  regency  was  eftablifhed,  com- 
pofed  of  noblemen  of  both  parties.  In  this 
council,  Andrew  Lord  Evandale,  the  chancellor, 
and  James  Kennedy,  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
both  nearly  related  to  the  royal  family,  had 
the  greateil  influence  for  fome  years,  which 

1  Buchan.  l.iz.  p.  ai8,     Hawthoraden,  p-39. 
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A.D.i46i.  contributed  very  much  to  the  peace  and  good 

* — v '  government  of  the  kingdom.2 

Tranf-  After  feveral  fudden  and  furprifing  turns  of 

ntnry'vl  fortune> the  conteft  between  the  houfes  of  York 
in  Scot-  and  Lancafter  feemed  to  be  finally  determined 
land.  j^  tne  b]00(jy  battle  of  Towton,  March  29. 
A.  D.  1461.,  in  which  the  Lancaftrians  were 
defeated  with  great  flaughter.  Henry  VI.,  with 
his  Queen  and  only  fon  Edward  Prince  of  Wales 
fled  for  fhelter  to  the  court  of  Scotland,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  and  hofpitably  enter- 
tained. To  engage  the  Scots  to  efpoufe  his 
caufe  with  greater  warmth*  King  Henry  furren- 
tlered  to  them  the  town  and  caftle  of  Berwick, 
April  25.,  and  the  young  King  of  Scots  viiited 
his  new  and  important  acquifition,  June  15. 3 
Still  further  to  ftrengthen  the  union  between 
the  two  royal  families,  the  two  Queens  con- 
certed a  marriage  between  the  Princefs  Mary 
of  Scotland  and  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
never  took  effect. 

Negotia-  Edward  IV.,  who  had  now  taken  pofleffion  of 
tion$'  the  throne  of  England,  obferving  that  the  Scots 
entertained  and  favoured  his  rival,  determined  to 
raife  them  up  enemies  at  home,  to  prevent  their 
giving  Henry  any  effectual  affiftance.  With  this 
view  he  gained  the  exiled  Earl  of  Douglas  to  his 
party,  and  appointed  him,  June  22.  A.  D.  1461., 

1  The  records  of  parliament  in  the  firft  fix  years  of  James  III.  are 
loft,  which  obliges  me  to  take  my  information  from  fuch  hiftorians 
as  are  moft  worthy  of  credit.  Buchan.  lib.  i  a.  p.  219,  &c.  Haw- 
thornden.  p.  39.  Abercromby,  vol. a.  384,  385. 

3  Carte,  vol.  2.  p.yfo.     Stow,  p-4i6. 
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his  plenipotentiary}  to  negotiate  an  alliance  be-  A.D.i46i. 
tween  him  "  and  his  moil  dear  couiin,  John 
"  Lord  of  the  Ifles  and  Earl  of  Rofs,  and  his 
"  beloved  and  faithful  friend  Donald  Ballagh4." 
The  defign  of  this  negotiation  was,  to  excite 
theie  turbulent  chieftains  to  rebellion  ;  and  yet, 
in  a  few  weeks  after  (Augufl  2.)  he  appointed 
Richard  Earl  of  Warwick  his  ambafTador,  to  . 
treat  with  the  miniilers  of  his  moil  dear  couiin, 
James  King  of  Scotland,  about  a  truce  5 :  a  fuf- 
iicient  evidence,  that  although  Edward  was  but 
a  young  prince  he  was  already  an  artful  poli- 
tician. Both  thefe  negotiations  were  carried  on 
during  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

The  negotiation  with  the  Lord  of  the  Ifles  A.D.i46*. 
was  moil  fuccefsful,  and  terminated  in  a  very 
curious  treaty,  "  between  the  moil  high  and 
"  mighty  Prince  Edward  IV.  King  of  England 
"  and  France  and  Lord  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  full 
"  honourable  Lord  John  de  lile,  Earl  of  Rofs 
"  and  Lord  of  the  Out  Ifles/'     By  the  firil  ar- 
ticle of  this  treaty   (which  was  concluded  at 
London,  February  13.  A.  D.  1462.)  John  Lord 
of  the  Ifles  and  Earl  of  Rofs,  Donald  Ballagh,  and 
John  de  Ifle,  fon  and  heir  of  the  faid  Donald, 
with  their  fubje6ls  and  people,  engaged  to  be- 
come the  fubje&s  and  liege  men  of  the  King  of 
England,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs.     2.  They  en- 
gaged to  be  ready  at  Whitiimday  to  afliil  the 
King  of  England,  with  all  their  power  in  his 
wars  in  Scotland,  or  againil  the  Scots  in  Ireland. 
3.  Edward  engaged  to  pay  to  the  Earl  of  Rofs 

4  Ryra.  Feed.  torn.  u.  p»474-  s  Id.  ibid.  p.475- 

a  fub- 
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A.D.I46*.  a  fubfidy  of  100  marks  in  time  of  peace,  and 
J  ^200  in  time  of  war ;  to  Donald,  £20  in  time 
of  peace,  and  ^£40  in  time  of  war ;  to  John 
the  fon  of  Donald,  £10  in  time  of  peace,  and 
j£2ol.  in  time  of  war,  allfterling  money,  during 
their  refpeftive  lives.  4.  It  was  agreed  that 
when  the  King  of  England,  with  the  affiftance 
of  thefe  allies,  and  of  James  Earl  of  Douglas, 
had  fubdued  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  or  the 
greateft  part  of  it,  he  Ihould  grant  all  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Forth  to  the  Earls  of  Rofs  and 
Douglas  and  Donald  Ballagh,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided among  them,  and  held  of  the  crown  of 
England  j  and  that  the  Earl  of  Douglas  fhould 
be  reftored  to  all  his  eftates  to  the  fouth  of  Forth. 
5.  Edward  engaged,  that  if  he  made  any  peace  or 
truce  with  the  King  of  Scotland,  his  allies  ihould 
be  comprehended  in  it 6.  As  a  reward  to  the 
Earl  of  Douglas  for  bringing  about  this  alliance, 
and  other  fervices,  Edward  granted  him  a  pen- 
lion  of  ^500  fterling  a-year  for  life,  February  18. 
A.D.  1 462.7 

Rebellion.  In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  the  Earl  of  Rofs 
and  his  confederates  broke  outinto  open  rebellion, 
furprifed  the  caftle  of  Invernefs,  and,  advancing 
into  the  country,  approached  the  caftle  of  Blair 
in  Athol.  The  Earl  of  Athol,  not  daring  to  truil 
to  the  ftrength  of  his  caftle,  took  fhelter  with  his 
countefs,  friends,  and  moft  valuable  effects,  in  a 
neighbouring  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Bridget, 
which  was  believed  to  be  an  inviolable  fanctuary. 
But  the  ferocious  enemy,  paying  no  regard  to  the 

*  Rym»  Feed.  torn.  n.  p. 484— 487.  7  Id*  ibid.  p. 487. 

fan&ity 
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fan6lity  of  the  place,feized  the  Earl  and  Countefs,  A.D. 
and  the  goods  in  the  church,  and  then  fet  it  on  '  **"""* 
fire.  The  feafon  being  now  far  advanced,  the 
inlanders,  according  to  their  cuftom,  became  im- 
patient to  fecure  their  booty ;  and,  embarking 
with  their  prifoners  and  plunder,  fet  fail  for  their 
iflands.  But  they  were  overtaken  on  their  pa£ 
fage  by  a  violent  ftorm,  by  which  many  of  their 
veflels  were  wrecked,  and  the  reft  difperfed.  In 
this  confulion  the  Earl  and  Countefs  of  Athol 
were  either  fet  at  liberty  or  made  their  efcape. ' 

When  Henry  VI.  and  his  Queen  arrived  in  AJ).i46j, 
Scotland  after  the  battle  of  Towton,  they  la- 
boured  to  engage  the  moll  powerful  of  the  nobi-  and. 
lity  in  their  intereft,  by  promifes  of  great  re- 
wards on  their  reftoration.  To  George  Earl  of 
Angus  Henry  granted  an  eftate  between  the 
Trent  and  Humber,  worth  2000  marks  a-year, 
to  be  erected  into  a  duchy,  with  many  uncommon 
privileges9.  Though  the  Earl  of  Angus  never 
obtained,  he  endeavoured  to  merit  this  reward. 
A  body  of  French  troops,  brought  over  by  Queen 
Margaret,  was  beiieged  in  Alnwick  caille,  and 
in  great  danger  of  being  killed  or  taken  prifoners. 
The  Earl  of  Angus  raifed  his  followers,  mounted 
them,  and,  with  a  competent  number  of  fpare 
horfes  to  mount  the  garrifon,  attempted  their 
relief.  This  attempt  was  conducted  with  fo 
much  ipirit  and  dexterity,  that  the  Earl  brought 

9  This  tranfa<SHon  is  fo  differently  related  by  our  hiftorians,  that 
I  give  the  above  account  of  it  only  as  the  moft  probable.  See  Bu- 
chan.  lib.xa.  p.  azj.  Abercromby,  vol.  a.  p«397«  Hawthornden, 
p.  39.  9  Godfcroft.  p.ai6. 

Off 
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A.D.  1463.  off  the  French  in  the  face  of  a  fuperior  army, 
~~*~~  "*  without  being  either  interrupted  or  purfued.  i0 

A.D.I464.      Tlie  battle  of  Hexham,  fought  May  15.  A.D. 

Long  1464.5  having  quite  ruined  the  Lancastrians,  the 
regency  of  Scotland  became  earnefl  to  make  a 
peace  or  long  truce  with  Edward  IV.,  who 
feemed  now  to  be  firmly  fixed  on  the  throne  of 
England.  A  truce  of  fifteen  years  was  accord- 
ingly concluded  at  York,  June  i.,  to  commence 
on  the  lafl  day  of  Oclober  in  the  fame  year, 
when  a  fhort  truce  which  then  fubfifled  would 
have  ended.  JI 

Duke  of         An  event  happened  about  the  time  that  this 


k  d  truce  vvas  made>  which  threatened  its  immediate 
reieafed.  diffolution.  The  Scottiili  regents  having  re- 
folved  to  fend  Alexander  Duke  of  Albany,  the 
eldefl  of  the  King's  two  brothers,  into  France 
for  his  education,  obtained  a  fafe-condu6l  for 
him  and  200  perfons  in  his  company,  April  20. 
A.D.  1464.,  for  one  year,  from  Edward  IV.  in 
all  his  dominions,  both  by  fea  and  land  I2.  But 
the  young  Prince  and  his  attendants  were  made 
prifoners  on  their  paffage,  by  fome  Engliih 
Ihips.  Thefe  Englifh  manners  probably  ima- 
gined, that  this  would  be  as  agreeable  to  Ed- 
ward as  the  capture  of  the  Prince  of  Scotland 
had  been  to  Henry  IV.  But  in  this  they  were 
miftaken.  The  Prince  with  his  fuit  were  in- 
ilantly  fet  at  liberty,  and  a  proper  apology  made 
for  what  had  happened. 

19  Godferoft,  ,p.ai6.  "  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  n.  p-535. 

12  Id.  ibid,  p.jzo. 

A  cefla- 
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A  ceffation  of  hoftilities,  and  (if  poffible)  a  A.D.i464 
cordial  friendfhip,  were  at  this  time  very  necef- 
fary  to  both  the  Britifh  nations :  to  the  Scots, 
in  the  minority  of  their  King ;  to  the  Englifh,  in 
the  diftracted  (late  of  their  country  after  the 
civil  wars.  Edward  IV.  feems  to  have  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  fecure  peace- on  that 
fide,  and  to  gain  the  good-will  of  his  neareft 
neighbours.  A  few  days  after  the  late  truce 
was  made,  he  appointed  commiffioners  to  guard 
againfl  the  violation  of  it I3.  He  granted  a  com- 
miffion,  October  9.  A.D.  1464.,  to  John  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  Ralph  Lord  Greyflock,  and 
four  others,  to  meet  with  commiffioners  of  the 
King  of  Scotland,  November  6.,  to  confider  the 
moft  effectual  means  of  increafing  and  perpetu- 
ating the  peace  that  then  fubfifled  between  the 
two  kingdoms. I4 

The  regency  of  Scotland  difcovered  no  aver-  Long 
iion  to  the  pacific  propofals  of  the  King  of  Eng-  truce* 
land.     It  feems  probable  that  at  the  above  meet- 
ing in  November  A.  D.  1464.5  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries had  agreed,  that — the  marriage  of  the 
young  King  of  Scots  with  an  Englifh  princefs — 
intermarriages  between  the  noble  families  of  the 
two  kingdoms? — and  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,    ' . 
inftead  of  a  truce,  would  be  the  moft  effectual 
means   of  perpetuating  peace.      For  Edward 
gave  a  commiffion  to  John  Nevile  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  eight  others,  July  20,  A.D. 
1465.,  to  meet  with  commiffioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  of  Scots,  and  treat  on  thefe 

13  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  1 1.  p.  5*7.  I4  Id.  ibid.  p.  535. 

three 
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A.D.MS?,  three  fubje&s IS.  Accordingly  the  King  of  Scot- 
lt-r~*~l—f  land  gave  a  commiflion,  at  his  caftle  of  Down 
in  Monteith,  November  28.,  to  the  Bifhops  of 
Glafgow  and  Aberdeen,  David  Earl  of  Crawford, 
Colin  Earl  of  Argyle,  the  Abbot  of  Holyrood- 
houfe,  James  Lord  Livingfton,  James  Lindfay 
provofl  of  Lincluden,  and  Sir  Alexander  Boyde 
of  Duncow,  to  meet  with  the  Englifh  commif- 
fioners  at  Newcaftle,  on  the  4th  of  December I6. 
We  hear  of  no  marriages  that  were  agreed  upon 
at  this  meeting;  nor  could  the  commiffioners 
fettle  the  terms  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace ; 
but  they  added  forty  years  to  the  truce  that  then 
fubfifted,  which  prolonged  it  to  A.  D.  1519, ;  a 
much  longer  period  than  there  was  any  proba- 
bility that  it  would  be  obferved. I7 
A.D.i466.  James  Kennedy  BUhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  died, 
Death  of  jy[av  ,o<  A.D.  1466. ;  and  his  death  was  a  great 
Kennedy,  calamity  to  his  country I§.  His  royal  defcent,  his 
facred  function,  his  great  wifdom  and  many 
virtues  had  procured  him  great  influence  in  all 
affairs;  and  that  influence  he  conftantly  em- 
ployed for  the  good  of  the  King  and  kingdom. 
He  had  taken  much  pains  with  the  education  of 
the  young  King,  who  at  this  time  was  efteemed 
a  prince  of  great  hopes. I9 

King  taken  The  g°O(l  Bifhop  had  not  been  three  months  in 
from  Lin-  his  grave,  when  the  ftate  both  of  the  court  and 
uthgow.  country  was  unhappily  changed.  This  was  owing 


15  Rym.  Feed,  tom.u.  p. 546.  IS  H.  ibid,  p, 549. 

17  Id.  ibid.  p.  557.  l$  Abercromby,  vol.  a.  p.  393* 

13  Buchan>  lib.ia.  p.  335. 
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to  the  unbounded  ambition  of  the  family  of  the  AD.I466. 

Boydes ;  who  rofe  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  gran-  **~~* ' 

deur  with  aftonifhing  rapidity,  and  with  no  lefs 
rapidity  funk  into  the  deepeil  diitrefs.  Robert 
Lord  Boyde  of  Kiimarnock,  the  head  of  that 
family,  was  at  this  time  high  juiliciary,  and  a 
member  of  the  council  of  regency ;  and  being  a 
nobleman  of  an  opulent  fortune  and  great  abili- 
ties, he  had  many  friends.  His  brother  Sir  Alex- 
ander Boyde  of  Duncow,  was  a  moft  accom- 
plifhed  gentleman,  and  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
flruel  the  young  King  in  riding,  tilting,  and  the 

'  other  martial  exercifes  of  the  times ;  which  gave 
him  great  opportunities  of  gaining  the  favour  of 
his  royal  pupil.  While  Bilhop  Kennedy  lived, 
both  thefe  brothers  behaved  with  great  propriety; 
but  as  foon  as  that  prelate  died,  knowing  the  in- 
tereft  they  had  in  the  afr'e6lions  of  their  prince, 
they  formed  a  plot  to  get  the  entire  poifeffion  of 
his  perfon,  in  order  to  ingroTs  to  themfelves,  and 
difpenfe  to  their  friends,  tlie  honours, and  emo- 

.  luments  of  the  ftate.  This  plot  was  artfully 
contrived  and  boldly  executed.  Sir  Alexander 
Boyde  infpired  the  King  with  difgufl  at  the 
flrictnefs  of  the  Lord  Kennedy,  who  fuperin- 
tended,  and  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  con- 
dueled,  his  education  ;  and  perfuaded  him,  that 
being  in  his  i3th  year,  he  mould  aifume  the 
reins  of  government,  and  command  thofe  whom 
he  now  obeyed.  Finding  that  this  project;  was 
highly  pleafing  to  the  youthful  monarch,  he  pro- 
pofed  to  take  him  out  of  the  hands  of  his  precep- 
tors on  a  certain  day,  and  conduct  him  to  Edin- 
voi,.  ix,  B  B  burgh. 
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A.D.i466.  burgh,  where  he  fhould  take  upon  him  the  go- 
1..-V  '  vernment ;  to  which  the  King  agreed.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  concert,  Sir  Alexander  Boyde, 
with  a  few  friends,  came  to  the  exchequer  in 
Linlithgow  early  in  the  morning,  July  io.?  and 
carried  out  the  King,  to  give  him,  as  they 
pretended,  the  diveriion  of  hunting.  When 
they  arrived  on  the  field,  they  were  received 
by  the  Lords  Boyde,  Somerville,  and  other 
chieftains,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men  well- 
armed  and  mounted,  who  ftruck  into  the  road 
to  Edinburgh.  The  Lord  Kennedy,  being  foon 
informed  of  what  had  happened,  followed  with 
fo  much  hafte,  that  he  came  up  with  them  only 
a  few  miles  on  their  way ;  and  laying  his 
hand  on  the  bridle  of  the  King's  horfe,  ear- 
neftly  intreated  him  to  return.  But  Sir  Alexan- 
der Boydes  pretending  to  refent  the  infult,  as  he 
called  it,  offered  to  the  King,  gave  Lord  Ken- 
nedy much  injurious  language,  and  at  laft  ftruck 
him  a  blow  with  his  hunting-ftaff;  which  obliged 
him  to  defift  from  the  ftruggle,  and  return  to 
Linlithgow,  vowing  revenge  for  the  injuries  he 
had  received. 20 

Though  the  Boydes  were  now  in  pofieffion  both 
of  the  heart  and  perfon  of  their  prince,  they  were 
far  from  being  eafy  in  their  minds.  Knowing 
that  what  they  had  done  in  carrying  off  the  King 
from  the  place  appointed  for  his  residence,  had 
lately  been  declared  high  treafon  by  an  ae~l  of 


*  Buchan.  l.ia.  p«25>  zz6.  Ferrerii  Append.  Hift.  Scot.  £.387. 
Hawthornden,  p.  42.  Abercromby,  vol.  3.  p.  394.  Crawford's 
Officers  of  State,  Append,  p.  473* 

parlia- 
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parliament,  they  were  apprehenfive  that  they  A.D.I466. 
might  one  day  be  called  to  a  fevere  account  for  *~'~''~ 
that  action 2t.  To  prevent  this,  they  called  a  par  - 
liament  in  the  King's  name,  to  meet  at  Edin- 
burgh, October  8.,  and  on  the  i3th  of  that 
month,  the  Lord  Boyde  fell  on  his  knees  before 
the  King,  feated  on  his  throne,  in  full  parliament, 
and  entreated  him  to  declare  if  he  entertained 
any  refentment  or  difpleafure  againft  him  and  his 
friends  for  conducting  him  from  Linlithgow  to 
Edinburgh.  The  King  anfwered,  as  he  had  been 
inftructed,  "  That  he  entertained  no  difpleafure 
"  againit  the  Lord  Boyde  and  his  friends  for  that 
"  action  which  they  had  performed  at  his  own 
"  command,  and  for  which  they  never  fhould  be 
ec  called  in  queftion."  The  Lord  Boyde  then 
requefted  that  the  King's  gracious  declaration 
fhould  be  inferted  in  the  regifters  of  parliament, 
and  a  copy  of  it  delivered  to  him  under  the  great 
feal;  and  both  thefe  requefts  were  granted72. 
Certain  lords  were  inverted  bythisparliament  with 
parliamentary  powers  to  continue  till  the  next 
feffion,  which  was  appointed  to  begin  January  31., 
A.D.  I46723.  Thefe  lords  were  particularly  di- 
rected to  commune  about  proper  matches  for  the 
King,  the  Princefs  Mary,  his  eldeft  lifter  and  his 
two  brothers ;  and  to  fettle  all  difputes  with  the 
King  of  Denmark  about  the  annual  of  Norway, 
which  was  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  marks  de- 
manded by  that  King,  in  confequence  of  a  treaty 

11  Black  A6ls,  f.  30. 

M  Crawford's  Officers  of  State,  Append,  p.  473. 

••"  Black  Arts,  £.46. 
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A.D.i466.  between  Alexander  III.  and  Magnus  IV.  King  of 
'  *  Norway,  when  that  prince  ceded  thewedern  ifles 
to  Scotland,  A.  D.  I266.24  As  this  parliament 
was  intirely  under  the  influence  of  the  Boydes, 
this  meafure  was  dictated  by  them,  for  purpofes 
that  foon  appeared. 

A.D.i46y.  As  Lord  Boyde  was  now  poflerTed  of  all  the 
Elevation  power  of  the  crown,  he  determined  to  employ  it 
Boyde*  *°  tne  aggrandifement  of  his  family.  He  was  al- 
ready high  judiciary,  governor  of  the  King  and 
kingdom  ;  and  he  now  procured  the  great  office 
of  lord  chamberlain  for  life,  by  a  com  million 
under  the  great  feal,  Auguft  25.  A.D.  1467. 2S 
To  crown  the  whole,  he  obtained  the  confentof 
the  King,  and  of  the  committee  of  parliament,  to 
the  marriage  of  the  Princefs  Mary  with  his  elded 
fon  Sir  Thomas  Boyde,  who  was  created  Earl  of 
Arran,  and  got  grants  of  feverai  valuable  eftates 
with  his  royal  bride*6.  Thus  the  Boydes  were 
raifed  as  high  as  fubje6bs  could  be  raifed,  and 
their  grandeur  feemed  to  be  built  on  the  mod 
folid  foundation.  They  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
their  fovereign  in  the  highed  degree,  and  were  as 
-intimately  connected  with  the  royal  family  as  it 
was  poffible  —  they  had  great  edates  and  many 
friends,  and  filled  the  highed  offices  in  the  king- 
dom 2?.  But  all  this  could  not  preferve  them  from 
a  fudden  and  mod  deplorable  reverfe  of  fortune, 
which  they  do  not  feem  to  have  merited  by  any 
very  remarkable  abufe  of  their  prosperity. 

24  Black  Adls,  £.46.     Torffki  Hift.  Oread,  p.  171. 
35  Crawford's  Officers  of  State,  p.  315.  26  Id.  ibid. 

37  See  Lord  Boyde' s  commiffion  of  governor  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  King  and  his  two  brothers,  Appendix,  No. ». 

The 
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The  King  being  now  in  the  fifteenth  year,  the  A.D.i468. 
Boydes,  who  had  the  direction  of  all  affairs,  very 
wifely  refolved  to  provide  a  proper  confort  for 
him,  and  fixed  their  thoughts  on  Margaret,  only 
daughter  of  Chrifliern  I.  King  of  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway,  a  princefs  famous  for  her 
beauty  and  amiable  difpofitions.  By  this  mar- 
riage they  hoped  to  terminate  the  difpute  about 
the  annual  of  Norway,  which  had  of  late  be- 
come very  ferious,  and  to  procure  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  ifles,  as  well 
as  a  confiderable  fum  of  money.  Andrew  Lord 
Evandale,  chancellor  and  coufin  to  the  King, 
and  Thomas  Boyde  Earl  of  Arran,  his  brother- 
in-law,  were  appointed  ambaffadors  to  negotiate 
this  marriage ;  and  their  commiffion  paffed  the 
great  feal  at  Edinburgh,  July  28.  A.D.  i468.2S 
Thefe  ambaffadors  fucceeded  in  their  negotia- 
tion j  and  the  contract  of  marriage  between 
King  James  and  the  Princefs  Margaret  was  fealed 
at  Copenhagen,  Septembers.,  of  the  fame  year29. 
By  that  contract,  King  Chrifliern  refigned,  for 
himfelf  and  his  fucceflbrs,  all  claim  to  the  annual 
of  Norway,  and  all  arrears  of  that  annual,  and 
engaged  to  pay,  as  his  daughter's  marriage  por- 
tion, 60,000  florins  of  the  Rhine.  Of  thefe 
florins  10,000  were  to  be  paid  before  his  daugh- 
ter left  Denmark ;  and  for  the  remaining  50,000 
he  mortgaged  the  Orkney  iflands,  which  were 
to  be  retained  by  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  his 
fucceffors,  till  that  money  was  paid.  The  palace 

28  Torffsei  Hift.  Oread,  p.  193, 194.  2*  Id.  ibid.  p.  197. 
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A.D.i468.  of  Linlithgow,  and  the  cattle  of  Down,  with  a 
third  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  were 
fettled  on  the  Princefs  as  her  dowry  3°.  As  it 
was  thought  too  late  in  thefeafon  to  conduct  the 
Princefs  into  Scotland,  the  ambafladors  returned 
to  give  an  account  of  their  negotiation. 

A.D.I469.      In  the  fpring,  A.D.  1469.,  the  Earl  of  Arran 

pariia-  Was  fent  with  a  good  fleet,  and  a  fplendid  train 
of  lords  and  ladies,  to  bring  home  the  young 
Queen.  He  arrived  at  Copenhagen  about  the 
beginning  of  May.  Chriflieru  I.  being  then  at 
war  with  his  Swedifh  fubjecl;s,  found  it  inconve- 
nient to  pay  the  10,000  florins,  which  were  to  be 
paid  before  his  daughter  left  Denmark.  Bya  new 
treaty  with  the  ambaflador,  therefore,  May  20., 
he  paid  immediately  2000  florins,  and  mortgaged 
the  Shetland  ifles  for  the  remaining  8000,  and 
tranfmitted  letters,  dated  May  28,  to  all  his 
fubjects  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  acquainting 
them  with  thefe  tranfadlions,  and  commanding 
them  to  pay  their  tribute  to,  and  obey  the 
King  of  Scotland  and  his  fucceflbrs,  till  thefe 
iflands  were  redeemed  by  him  or  his  fuc- 
cerlbrs. 3I 

Decline          King  James  and  his  royal  bride  being  both 

very  y°un£'  tne  ^al^  °f  Arran  nlade.no  hafte  to 
return  home.  This  was  a  fatal  error,  and  proved 
ruinous  to  himfelf  and  all  his  family;  for  his 
father  Lord  Boyde,  and  his  uncle  Sir  Alexander, 
being  both  advanced  in  life,  and  much  engaged 

30  Torffaei  Hift.  Oread,  p.  197.  3'  Id.  ibid.  p.i88, 189. 
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in  bufinefs,  could  not  give  fo  conftant  an  attend-  A.D.i469. 
ance  on  the  King  as  was  neceflary  to  fecure  his  '*""v"" 
favour,  and  feclude  others  from  his  company, 
who  might  do  them  ill  offices.  Their  enemies,  of 
which  they  had  many,  and  particularly  the  noble 
family  of  the  Kennedies,  who  being  nearly  related 
to  the  royal  family,  had  free  accefs  to  the  King, 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  infpiring  him  with 
fufpicions,  fears,  and  jealoufy  of  the  Boydes. 
They  infinuated,  —  that  the  Lord  Boyde,  with 
his  brother  and  fon,  had  abufed  his  goodnefs  and 
favour  by  ingroffing  all  the  power  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  government  to  the  exclufion  of  the 
other  nobles,  who  were  generally  difcontented  ; 
that  they  had  difgraced  the  royal  family  by  the 
marriage  of  the  Princefs  Mary  to  the  Earl  of 
Arran  ;  they  even  hinted,  that  they  had  caft  am- 
bitious eyes  upon  the  crown,  and  that  the  King 
and  his  brothers  were  not  fafe  while  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  that  dangerous  afpiring  family. 
Thefe,  and  fuch  infmuations,  frequently  repeated 
by  perfons  who  ftudied  to  pleafe  him,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  fo  deeply  concerned  for  his  honour 
and  fafety,  made  fo  flrong  an  impreffion  on  the 
King's  mind,  that  by  degrees  he  was  brought 
to  fear  and  hate  the  Boydes  more  violently  than 
he  had  ever  loved  them.  When  things  had  come 
to  this  crifis,  and  the  King  had  entered  warmly 
into  the  defign  of  ruining  the  Boydes,  a  par- 
liament was  called  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  No- 
vember 20.  AD.  1469.;  and  the  Lord  Boyde, 
his  brother  Sir  Alexander,  and  his  fon  the  Earl  of 
Arran  ^though  then  in  Denmark  on  the  King's 
B  B  4  bufinefs), 
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A.D.I469.  bufinefs),  were  fummoned  to  appear  before  it, 
""~v      '  to  anfwer  to  the  accufations  that  were  to  be 

brought  againfl  them.  3I 

Fail  of  the  The  Lord  Boyde  was  aftonifhed  beyond  mea- 
Boydes.  fure  at  tys  unexpe6led  change  in  the  affections 
of  his  fovereign.  At  firil  he  refolved  to  face  the 
ilorm,  and  to  come  to  parliament  with  fo  great 
a  retinue  as  would  overawe  his  enemies.  But 
finding  that  he  had  more  powerful  foes,  and 
fewer  friends,  than  he  had  imagined,  he  ditmhTed 
his  followers,  and  fled  into  England,  were  he  died, 
A.  D.  1470.  Sir  Alexander  Boyde  being  lick, 
could  not  or  would  not  fly.  The  parliament  pro* 
ceeded,  November  22.,  to  the  trial  of  the  Lord 
Boyde,  and  his  fon  the  Earl  of  Arran,  in  their 
abfence.  They  were  accufed  of  high  treafon, 
for  taking  the  King  out  of  the  exchequer  at  Lin- 
lithgow,  and  bringing  him  to  Edinburgh  againft 
his  will,  July  10.  1466.,  which,  by  a<5l  of  parlia- 
ment (fays  the  record),  and  by  the  canon  and 
civil  law,  is  declared  to  be  treafon.  No  perfon  ap- 
pearing in  their  defence,  they  were  immediately 
found  guilty,  and  all  their  eflates  confifcated. 
Sir  Alexander  Boyde  was  brought  to  the  bar  the 
fame  day,  and  accufed  of  the  fame  crime  ;  to 
which  he  pleaded  not  guilty.  The  jury  which 
confilled  of  the  following  lords  and  barons,  David 
Earl  of  Crawford,  James  Earl  of  Morton,  William 
Lord  Abernethy,  George  Lord  Seaton,  George 
Lord  Gordon,  Alexander  Lord  Glamis,  George 
Haly  burton,  Walter  Lord  Lorn,  John  Difh- 


Black  A&s,  £.51.     Buchan. 
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ington     of   Ardroflie,     Archibald   Dundas     of  A-D.i^?. 
Dundas,    John    Stewart    of    Craigie,   William  *"  ""*""" 
Thane  of  Calder,  Alexander  Straton  of  Laurief- 
ton,  John  Ward  law  of  Ricarton,  George  Camp- 
bell of  Loudon,  having  heard  the  evidence  and 
pleadings  for  the  crown,  and  the  defence  of  the 
prifoner,  retired  a  little  to  deliberate,  and  then 
returned  with  a  verdi6l,  finding  the  prifoner 
guilty.    He  was  then  condemned  to  be  beheaded 
on  the  caflle  hill  of  Edinburgh,  the  common 
place  of  execution,  and  his  eftate  confifcated. 
The  parliament,  November  27.,  annexed  all  the 
great  eftates  of  the  Boyde  family  to  the  crown32. 
Thus  fell  the  Boydes,  from  a  height  of  power  and 
opulence  to  which  few  fubjefts  in  Scotland  ever 
attained,  by  a  ruin  equally  fudden  and   unex- 
pe6led.     If  they  really  carried  off  the  King  from 
Linlithgow  by  force,  intentionally  corrupted  his 
manners,  and  abufed  the  facility  of  his  youth, 
as  was  now  alleged,  their  fate  was  not  unmerited; 
but  if  they  were  innocent  of  all  this,  as  they  af- 
firmed, it  fixes  an  indelible  flain  on  the  memory 
of  James  III.,  or  rather  on  thofe  who  pofleffed 
his  confidence,  and  took  advantage  of  his  youth 
and  inexperience. 

Though  the  Earl  of  Arran  muft  have  heard  in  A.r).i47o. 
Denmark  of  thefe  tranfactions,  fo  fatal  to  his  fa-  Earl  of 
mily  and  fo  threatening  to  himfelf,  he  determined  ^Den-^ 
to  execute  the  honourable  commiffion  with  which  mark. 
he  was  in  vefled,  probably  entertain  ing  hopes,  that 
the  influence  of  the  young  and  beautiful  Queen 

32  Trial  of  the  Boyde*,  extra<aed  from  the  Records,  p.  187. 
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A.D.I470.  he  was  bringing  home,  joined  to  that  of  his  own 
' """""^  affectionate  confort,  the  King's  lifter,  would  pro- 
cure  his  pardon,  and  bring  him  into  favour.  He 
failed  from  Copenhagen  about  the  end  of  May 
A.D.  1470.5  and  arrived  in  a  few  days  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  As  foon  as  the  fleet  was  difco- 
vered,  the  Countefs  of  Arran  made  her  efcape 
from  Edinburgh  in  difguife,  and  got  on  board 
her  hufband's  (hip.  But  fhe  brought  him  no  com- 
fort,  but  that  of  mingling  her  tears  with  his,  and 
declaring  her  refolution  to  fhare  in  all  his  for- 
tunes ;  for  fhe  allured  him,  that  the  power  and 
malice  of  his  enemies  were  then  fo  great,  that  if 
he  fell  into  their  hands,  he  would  certainly  be 
put  to  death.  On  receiving  this  aflurance,  the 
unfortunate  Earl  went  with  his  Countefs  on  board 
a  Danifh  fhip  in  his  fleet,  and  immediately  re- 
turned to  Denmark. 33 

TheKing's  After  the  flight  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  fleet 
marriage.  proceeded  up  the  Frith  ;  the  Queen  landed  at 
Leith,  amidft  the  loud  acclamations  of  a  pro- 
digious multitude  of  people,  and  was  married  to 
the  King,  with  uncommon  feilivity  and  pomp, 
June  15.  A.D.  1470.,  the  royal  bridegroom  being 
in  his  feventeenth,  and  the  blooming  bride  in  her 
fixteenth  year.  Queen  Margaret  excelled  all  the 
princeffes  of  that  age  (fays  Ferrerius)  in  beauty 
and  the  elegance  of  her  perfon,  but  ftill  more  in 
prudence,  piety,  modefty,  andfweetnefs  of  tern- 
per34.  Ten  days  after  their  marriage  (June  25.) 
the  King  granted  her  the  caftle  and  lordftiip  of 

„    3?  Buchan.  l.ia.  p.»a8.    Ferrerius  in  Append,  ad  Hlft.     Boeth. 
£.38*.  *  Id.  ibid. 
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Kilmarnock,  to  purchafe  ornaments  for  her  head,  AJ>.i47o. 
and  fome  other  parts  of  drefs. 3S 

The  adventures  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  A.D.i47i. 
Arran  after  his  flight  are  not  certainly  known,  as  &c. 
different  accounts  are  given  of  them  by  different  Hamilton 
authors 36.  All  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  his  married  to 
confort  bore  him  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  while  fhe  5 
remained  with  him  in  exile 37.     The  King  her 
brother,  or  thofe  about  him,  ufed  every  poffible 
means  to  prevail  upon  her  to  abandon  her  hu£ 
band  and  return  home,  but  for  a  confiderable 
times  all  thefe  means  were  ineffectual.  At  length  A.D.  1473. 
he  directed  or  permitted  her  friends  in  Scotland      and 
to  give  her  hopes,  that  if  fhe  complied  with  the 
King's  defire,  fhe  would  probably  procure  the 
refloration  of  her  hufband  to  his  eflates  and  ho- 
nours.    Influenced  by  thefe  hopes,  fhe  returned 
to  Scotland,  mofl  probably  A.  D.  1473.    But  ^e 
foon  found  that  all  applications  in  favour  of  her 
hufband  were  perfectly  vain  and  hopelefs,  and 
that  other  defigns  were  formed.     A  profecution 
for  a  divorce  from  him  was  commenced  (but 
whether  with  ber  confent  or  not,  or  upon  what 
grounds,  we  are  not  informed  )  ;    and  when  we 
confider  how  eafily  divorces  were  obtained  in 
thofe  times,  on  a  great  variety  of  pretences,  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  me  was  actually  di- 
vorced, and  her  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Arran 
diflblved.     But  however  that  might  be,  fhe  was 
married  to  James  Lord  Hamilton  in  June,  A.  D. 
1474. ;  but  whether  her  former  hufband  was  then 

35  Regifter  of  the  Great  Seal,  Regifter-office,  Edinburgh. 

36  Ferrer.  £.387.     Buchaa.  p.3»9-  "  Id.p.aa8. 
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dead  or  not,  is  uncertain.  The  King  granted  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Kinneil,  and  feveral  other 
eftates,  to  that  Lord  and  his  wife  Mary,  the 
King's  fitter,  dated  July  12.  A.  D.  1474. 5S  As 
King  James  was  ftill  young,  it  is  uncertain  what 
influence  he  had  in  thefe  tranfaclions. 
A.D.I475.  Though  the  truce  between  the  twoBritilh  na- 
th>ns°tia~  tions  at  this  time  was  not  well  obferved,  and  it 
was  impoffible  to  reftrain  the  borders  from  mu- 
tual depredations ;  yet  as  thofe  who  had  the 
chief  direction  of  affairs  in  both  kingdoms  were 
averfe  to  war,  thefe  depredations  did  not  pro- 
duce an  open  rupture.  To  prevent  this,  fre- 
quent meetings  of  the  commiffioners  of  both 
kings  were  held  every  year,  for  feveral  years, 
for  redreffing  abufes,  and  contriving  regulations 
for  the  better  obfervation  of  the  truce,  of  which  a 
minute  detail  would  afford  little  inftruclion  and 
no  entertainment.  Edward  IV.  after  his  reftora- 
tion,  A.  D.  1471.,  that  he  might  be  at  leifure  to 
fix  himfelf  firmly  on  the  throne,  and  take  ven- 
geance on  his  capital  enemy  the  King  of  France, 
laboured  earneflly  to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  the 
King,  the  nobles,  and  people  of  Scotland.  With 
this  view,  he  redreffed  all  the  injuries  of  which 
they  complained  with  great  alacrity,  and  let  on 
foot  a  negotiation  .for  promoting  intermarriages 
between  the  great  families  of  the  two  king- 
doms,  and  between  the  two  royal  families  39.  In 
confequence  of  thefe  negotiations,  a  contract  of 

38  Regifter  of  the  Great  Seal,  James  HI. 

3a  Rym.  Feed.  torn. IX.  p.7l6«— 719.  733.  740.    748.   758,    774^ 
776.  786—791. 
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marriage  was  concluded   at  Edinburgh,  Octo-  A.D.i475. 
her  26.  A.D.  1474.,   between  James  Prince  of  '— -*"" 
Scotland  and  the  Princefs  Cecilia,  King  Edward's 
youngefl  daughter,  though  they  were  both  in 
their  infancy.  4° 

The   lords  of  the  liles,  earls  of  Rofs,  had  A.D.  1476. 
often  rebelled,  and  been  often  fubdued,  but  had  Eadof 
never  been  cordial  fubjeets  to  the  kings  of  Scot-  fauited." 
land.     We   have  already  heard  of  the  treafon- 
able  confederacy  into  which  John  Lord  of  the 
Ifles  and  Earl  of  Rofs  entered  with  Edward  IV., 
and  how  that  confederacy  was  defeated,  A.D. 
1462.^     That  chieftain  having  about  this  time 
raifed  fome  frefh  difturbances,  and  been  obliged 
to    fubmit,    he  was   forfaulted    November  27. 
A.D.  1475.,  in  a  parliament  that  met  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  2oth  of  that  month.     But  in  the 
next  parliament,  that  met  at   the  fame  place, 
July  4.   A.  D.  1476.,  the  King,  at  the    earnefl 
requeft  of  the  Queen,  and  in  confideration  of 
his  relation  to  the  royal  family,  with  the  con* 
fent  of  the  whole  parliament,  July  25.,  reftored 
him  to  blood,  created  him  a  lord  of  parliament, 
by  the  title  of  Lord  of  the  IJles,  and  granted 
him  all  his  eftates  (which  appear  to  have  been 
very  great),  except  the  earldom  of  Rofs,  the 
lordfhips  of  Kintyre  and  Knapdale,  which  were, 
by  an  act  of  the  fame  parliament,  annexed  to, 
the  crown. 4Z 

4*  Rym. Feed,  torn.  1 1.  p.8*4 — 834. 
41  See  p.  364,  &c. 

<a  Regift.  Magni  Sigilli,  Jacob!  III.      Crawford's  Peerage,  p. 333. 
Black  Afts,  fol.  6». 
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A.D.I477-      In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  an  unhappy  quar- 
0^^  rel  broke  out  between  the  King  and  his  two 
the  Earl      brothers,  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Earl  of 
of  Mar.      Mar,  which  was  productive  of  the  mod  fatal  con- 
fequences.     James  III.  had  a  tafle  for  the  fine 
arts,  and  fpent  much  of  his  time  in  the  company 
of  thofe  who  excelled  in  thefe  arts,  who  pofTefled 
a  much  greater  (hare  of  his  favour  and  bounty 
than  they  were  intitled  to  by  their  rank  in  life. 
This  gave  great  offence  to  his  brothers,  and  to 
many  of  the  ancient  nobility,  who  were  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  their  contempt  and  hatred  of 
thofe  upftart  favourites,  and  their  diflatisfadlion 
with  the  King  on  their  account.     The  Earl  of 
Mar,  being  young,  fierce,  and  paffionate,  was 
mofl  unguarded  in  his  expreffions  of  refentment 
againfl  the  King,  and  threats  of  vengeance  on 
his  minions  ;  for  which  he  was  confined,  firft  at 
Craigmillar,  and  afterwards  in  the  Can  on  gate, 
where  he  died43.    The  manner  of  his  death  is  not 
certainly  known;  but  the  mofl  probable  account 
that  is  given  of  it  feems  to  be  this,  —  that  the 
excefs  of  his  rage  at  his  confinement  threw  him 
into  a  fever  and  phrenzy,  of  which  he  died. 44 
AJ>.  1478.      The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  whatever  the 
Efcape  of    manner  of  it  was,  greatly  increafed  the  diffatif- 
of  Albany,  faction  of  the  difcontented  nobles  with  the  King, 
and  their  rage  againft  his  favourites.    The  Duke 
of  Albany,  not  being  able  to  conceal  his  indigna- 
tion and  defigns  of  vengeance,  wasfuddenly  feized, 

43  Ferrer,  fol.  39 1.     Buchan.  p. 43*.    Abercremby,  vol. a. 

44  Hawtboroden,  p.  47. 
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and  committed  a  clofe  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  A.D.i478. 
Edinburgh,  with  only  one  page  to  attend  him. 
Dreading  either  a  public  trial  and  execution,  or 
private  affaffi  nation,  the  Duke  made  his  efcape 
out  of  the  caftle  with  great  difficulty,  and  got  on 
board  a  (hip  at  Leith,  which  carried  him  to  his 
caftle  of  Dunbar.    Thinking  it  unfafe  to  (lay  in 
that  place,  he  made  his  efcape  into  France ;  and    . 
the  caftle  was  foon  after  furrendered  to  the  King.45 

The  Duke  of  Albany  was  kindly  received  by  A.B.i47?» 
Lewis  XL  King  of  France ;  but  that  wife  prince  ^a™g* 
refufed  to  employ  any  other  means  but  in  treaty  Duke  of 
and  perfuailon  to  obtain  his  reftoration.    He  ac-  Albany. 
cordingly  fent  John  Ireland,  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  a  Scotfman,  famous  for  his  eloquence  and 
learning,  as  his  ambaffador  to  the  King  of  Scot- 
land., to  perfuade,  and  intreat  him  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  brother,  and  reflore  him  to  his  eftates 
and  honours.     The  ambaflador  was  well  chofen, 
and  rendered  himfelf  highly  acceptable  tp  the 
King,  by  his  preaching  and  converfation;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  return  without  any  fuccefs  in  his 
embaflTy.    In  the  mean  time,  the  King  of  France 
procured  for  the  Duke  an  advantageous  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Boulogne,  with 
an  ample  fortune  ;  which  enabled  him  to  live  in 
his  exile  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  rank. 46 

That  harmony  and  friendly  intercourfe  which  A.D.i48o. 
had  fubiiited  feveral   years   between   the  two  *Jreach  of 

....  ,    the  truce 

Britim  courts,  was  now  unhappily  interrupted,  between 
This  was  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  England 

'*  Ferrer,  p.  39*.    Buchan.  p.»a».  *  Ferrer,  fol.  39*. 
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A.D.i48o,  Albany,  and  a  difcontented  party  of  the  Scots 
J  nobility,  who  carried  on  a  treafonable  correfpon- , 

land.  C°  dence  with  the  King  of  England,  and  the  exiled 
Earl  of  Douglas,  inviting  them  to  invade  their 
country,  and  promifing  them  their  afliftance. 
Though  King  Edward  had  often  declared  the 
mod  determined  refolution  to  obferve  the  truce 
that  then  fubfifted  between  the  two  nations  ; 
nay,  though  he  had  concluded  a  contract  of 
marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Scotland  and 
his  youngefl  daughter,  and  had  even  paid  a  part 
of  her  portion,  he  had  not  the  refolution  to  refift 
the  profpecl  that  now  prefented  itfelf,  of  reco- 
vering the  town  of  Berwick,  and  of  gaining  other 
advantages,  by  the  diftra6tions  of  his  neighbours. 
The  borderers  were  encouraged  to  make  in- 
curfions  into  Scotland  ;  which  were  inftantly  re- 
turned, and  the  flames  of  war  were  kindled  in  a 
moment47.  In  the  preamble  to  the  commiffion 
which  he  granted,  May  12.  A.D.  1480.,  to  his 
brother  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  to  be  his 
lieutenant-general,  he  fays,  that — "  James  King 
"  of  Scotland,  inflamed  with  inveterate  en- 
"  mity  and  obdurate  hatred,  difregarding  the 
"  honour  of  his  own  name,  and  defpifing  all 
"  nobility,  had  determined  to  break  all  his  pro- 
"  mifes,  and  make  war  upon  him:" — expref- 
fions  which  were  plainly  calculated  to  pleafe  the 
difcontented  nobles  of  Scotland 43.  He  granted 
another  comrniffion,  June  20.,  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 


47  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xa.  p. 43.  41.  53.     Stow>  p«432. 

48  Rym.  Foei  torn.  iz.  p.  115. 
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many  other  lords  and  gentlemen,  to  array  all  his  A.D.i480. 
fubjects  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  northern  v *""""'' 
counties,  to   defend  the  kingdom  againft  the 
Scots.49 

King  James,  either  inftigated  by  the  King  of  Stratagem. 
France  and  his  own  confidents,  or  forced  to  it 
by  preparations  in  England,  prepared  for  war. 
The  inciirfions  of  the  Englifh  roufed  the  national 
animofity  of  the  Scots,  who  crouded  to  his 
ilandard  ;  and  he  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  gallant  army,  with  which  he  marched  to- 
wards the  borders,  before  theDuke  of  Gloucefter 
was  ready  to  oppofe  him.  But  his  progrefs  was 
flopped  by  a  ftratagem.  A  meffenger,  or  rather 
one  who  pretended  to  be  a  meffenger,  from  the 
Pope's  legate  in  England,  met  him,  and  in  the 
Pope's  name  enjoined  him  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
that  all  Chriflian  princes  might  unite  their  forces 
againft  the  common  enemy,  the  Turks.  James, 
naturally  difinclined  to  war,  and  believing  that 
a  fimilar  injunction  (as  he  was  told)  had  been 
laid  on  the  King  o£-England,  diibanded  his 
army50.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Eng- 
lifh army,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cefter, made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  the 
town  and  caftle  of  Berwick. sr 

Aconcife  account  hath  been  already  given  of  A.D.i48i. 
the  tranfa&ions  between  the  twoBritifh  nationsin  fo^of" 
this  and  the  two  fucceedingy  ears;  but  in  this  place  Edward, 
it  will  be  proper  to  be  a  little  more  particular52. 

<9  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  12.  p.  117. 

50  Abercromby,  vol.  3.  p.  434.     Black  Adb,  fol.  65. 

51  Ibid.  52  See  p.  340 — 242. 
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A.D.i48i.  Edward,  determined  to  make  an  attempt  againft 
v  J  Scotland  by  fea,  granted  commiffions,  Febru- 
ary !5«»  to  certain  matters  of  fhips,  to  prefs  as 
many  Tailors  as  would  be  ftifficient  to  man  a  fleet 
of  eleven  fail  againft  his  faithlefs  and  ancient 
enemy  the  King  of  Scots S3.  He  gave  a  limilar 
commiflion,  March  2.,  to  nine  gentlemen,  to 
provide  artillery,  ammunition,  and  arms  of  all 
kinds,  to  be  carried  into  the  north,  for  the  ufe  of 
an  army,  to  refill  an  unexpected  invalion  from 
Scotland54.  That  nothing  might  divert  the  at- 
tention of  his  fubje6ls  from  the  bufinefs  of  the 
war,  he  fhut  up  the  courts  of juftice  till  Michael- 
mas 5S.  He  alfo  appointed  commiffioners  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  with  his  moft  dear  coufins,  the 
Lord  of  the  Ifles  and  Donald  Gorne  ;  and  in  a 
word  neglected  nothing  to  render  himfelf  for- 
midable to  his  enemies. s6 

Pariia-  King  James  was  no  lefs  active  in  his  prepara- 

tions. He  called  a  parliament,  which  met  at 
Edinburgh  April  2.,  and  formed  the  moft  fpirited 
refolutions  for  a  vigorous  profecution  of  the  war. 
They  declared  their  own  and  their  fovereign's 
pacific  difpofitions  and  willingnefs  to  keep  the 
truce,  which  had  been  intimated  to  the  King  of 
England  by  a  herald  and  purfuivant,  who  had 
been  detained  long,  and  fent  back  contemptu- 
oufly  without  any  anfwer.  They  exprefTed  the 
ftrongeft  refentment  againft  the  reifar  (robber) 
Edward,  who,  prompted  by  avarice  and  ambition, 
had  determined,  if  he  could,  to  make  a  con- 

53  Rym.  Feed,  tom.ia.  p.  139.  S4  Id.  ibid.  p.  140. 

55  Id.  ibid,  p.  141.  56  Id.  ibid. 
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queft  of  the  kingdom,  and  folemnly  promifed  to  A.D.i48i. 
defend  their  King's  perfon  and  family  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  as  their  anceilors  had  often 
done.  The  King,  on  his  part,  confidering  the 
iincere  affection  and  hearty  love  of  his  fubjecls, 
promifed  to  govern  according  to  law,  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  parliament,  which  appointed  am- 
baffadors  to  be  Cent  by  the  King  and  the  three 
eflates  to  the  King  of  France,  to  folicit  his  a(- 
fiftance.  They  commanded  all  the  lieges  to  be 
armed,  and  frequently  exercifed,  and  to  join  the 
royal  flandard  within  eight  days  after  they  were 
charged :  they  beflowed  the  higheil  praifes  on 
the  King,  for  having  repaired  the  fortifications 
of  Berwick,  and  furnimed  it  with  a  garrifon 
of  500  men,  at  his  own  expence  ;  and,  in  con- 
fideration  of  this,  the  three  eflates  engaged  to 
raife  and  pay  500  men  to  defend  the  other  caf- 
tles  on  the  borders':  they  commanded  all  the 
lords  to  fortify  their  own  caflles,and  furnim  them 
with  artillery,  ammunition,  and  men:  they  made 
many  excellent  regulations  for  procuring  and 
conveying  intelligence ;  and  flill  further,  to 
fhew  their  loyalty,  they  ordered  a  proclamation 
to  be  publimed,  offering  the  reward  of  a  free- 
hold eftate  of  100  marks  a-year,  and  1000 
marks  in  money,  to  any  man  who  mould  kill, 
or  bring  to  the  King,  the  exiled  Earl  of  Douglas, 
and  fmaller  rewards  for  his  accomplices S7.  It 
is  very  remarkable,  that  Archibald  Earl  of 
Angus  was  prefent  in  this  affectionate  and  loyal 

»  See  Black  Arts,  fol.65— 68. 
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A.D.  1481.  parliament,  and  was  fworn  in,  April  n.,  war- 
""~Y '  den  of  the  eaft  marches,  a  place  of  the  greateft 
truft  and  honour  s8.  This  difcovers  the  deep  dif- 
iimulation  of  that  great  Earl,  who  was  a  moll  in- 
veterate enemy  to  the  unhappy  King,  as  foon 
after  appeared. 

Military  Though  great  armies  were  raifed  in  both  king- 
s'  doms  this  year,  and  marched  towards  the  bor- 
ders, they  .flood  on  the  defensive,  and  did  not 
come  to  any  decifive  aclion.  The  Englifh  fleet, 
with  troops  on  board,  failed  up  the  frith  of  Forth ; 
and  the  troops  attempting  to  land  in  feveral 
places,  were  repulfed.  At  length  they  burnt  the 
village  of  Blacknefs,  carried  oft*  a  few  merchant- 
fhips,  and  then  returned  to  their  own  coafls. S9 

A.D.i48z.      Alexander  Duke  of  Albany,  finding  it  impof- 

•Treaties.  fable  to  perfuade  the  King  of  France  to  affifl 
him  in  making  war  againfl  his  brother  and  his 
native  country,  privately  left  his  family,  and 
came  over  to  the  court  of  England  in  the  fpring 
of  this  year60.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  en- 
tered into  fuch  engagements  with  King  Edward 
as  difcover  him  to  have  been  a  man  void  of 
every  principle  of  honour,  and  capable  of  the 
moil  criminal  and  atrocious  enterprifes.  By  a 
charter,  dated  at  Fotheringay,  June  10.  (in 
which  he  flyled  himfelf  Alexander  King  of 
Scotland  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  his 
brother  King  James  and  all  his  children  had 
been  dead),  he  engaged  —  to  fwear  fealty 

**  Records  of  Parliament,  1481.,  Regifter-office,  Edinburgh. 

*>  Ferrer.  £01.394*  *B  Rym.  Feed,  torn- 13.  p.  154. 
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to  King  Edward  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  A.D.i48z. 
within  fix  months  after  he  had  got  pofleffion  u"~~%~'"" 
of  the  greater  part  of  that  kingdom  —  to  dif- 
folve  all  the  confederacies  between  Scotland 
and  France  —  and  to  fhrrender  the  town  and 
caftle  of  Berwick61.  The  day  after  he  entered 
into  ftill  more  bafe  and  infamous  engagements. 
In  a  charter,  dated  June  n.,  he  had  the  mean- 
nefs  to  ftyle  himfelf,  "  King  of  Scotland,  by  the 
"  gift  of  the  King  of  England,"  and  engaged 
to  give  up  Annandale,  Liddifdale,  Eikdale,  and 
Ewfdale,  with  the  caftle  of  Lochmaben.  Nay, 
though  he  had  a  connection  with  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Orkney,  which  the  Lady  and  her 
family  efteemed  a  lawful  marriage,  and  though 
he  was  folemnly  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Boulogne,  and  had  a  fon  by  each  of  thefe 
ladies;  yet  he  now  engaged  to  marry  the  Princefs 
Cecilia,  King  Edward's  youngeft  daughter  (who 
had  been  contracted  to  James  Prince  of  Scot- 
land), if  he  could  get  clear  of  other  women 62. 
In  a  word,  nothing  could  be  more  difiionourable 
than  the  deiigns  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  at  this 
time ;  and  yet  that  Duke  is  reprefented  by  the 
generality  of  our  hiftorians,  and  was  then  be- 
lieved by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to  be  an 
innocent,  oppreffed  patriot,  and  his  brother  King 
James  a  moft  cruel,  unprovoked  tyrant. 

As  foon  as  Edward  had  concluded  thefe  trea-  Berwick 
ties  with  the  Duke  of  Albany,  he  appointed, in 
June  12.,  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter 
his  lieutenant-general,  to  command  the  army 

(l  Rym.  Foed.  torn.  14.  p.  156.  6'  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.i48a.  againfl  Scotland  63.  That  army,  confifting  of 
22,500  chofen  men,  rendezvoused  at  Alnwick; 
and  marching  from  thence  under  the  command 
of  the  Dukes  of  Gloucefter  and  Albany,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  feveral  other  noblemen, 
inverted  the  town  and  caflle  of  Berwick  about 
the  beginning  of  July. 64 

TheKmg's  King  James,  having  raifed  an  army  to  oppofe 
*his  $>n*H<teWs  invalion,  directed  his  march  to- 
wards the  borders;  and  about  the  end  of  June 
encamped  at  the  town  of  Lander.  At  that  place 
a  cruel  and  unexpected  tragedy  was  acted,  which 
threatened  the  ruin  of  the  King  and  kingdom. 
Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  was  at  this 
time  the  mofl  powerful  nobleman  in  Scotland, 
having  obtained  from  the  crown  many  of  the 
eftates  of  the  exiled  Earl  of  Douglas.  He  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Regent  Robert 
Lord  Boyde ;  and  though  he  was  not  involved 
in  the  ruin  of  the  Boydes,  he  fecretly  refented 
the  feverity  with  which  they  had  been  treated, 
and  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  treafonable 
fchemes  of  the  Duke  of  Albany.  This  potent 
Earl  had  a  private  meeting  in  the  night  with  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  his  party,  in  the 
church  of  Lauder,  to  confult  about  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  the  royal  favourites,  as  the  mofl  effectual 
means  of  dillreffing  the  King  and  defeating  the 
prefent  expedition.  At  this  meeting  one  of  the 
members  repeated  the  following  fable:  "  The 
"  mice  (faid  he)  held  a  meeting,  to  confult 

*3  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  ia.  p.  156.  64  Stow,  p.  432. 
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"  about  the  beft  means  of  preferving  themfelves  AD.i48z. 
"  from  the  cats.  One  moufe  propofed  to  hang  *~~*  ' 
"  a  bell  about  the  cat's  neck,  that,  by  its  ring- 
"  ing  when  the  cat  moved,  they  mig  have 
"  warning  of  their  danger.  But  when  it  was 
"  afked,  who  will  bell  the  cat?  none  of  them 
"  had  fo  much  courage."  The  Earl  of  Angus 
taking  the  hint,  cried  out,  I  will  bell  the  cat ; 
which  procured  him  the  nickname  of  Archibald 
Bell-the-cat  ever  after.  Having  formed  their 
plan,  they  left  the  church  ;  and,  attended  by  a 
body  of  armed  men,  entered  the  royal  tent 
early  in  the  morning,  and  there  feized  iix  of 
the  King's  mod  favoured  confidents,  viz.  Robert 
Cochran  an  architect,  mailer  of  the  works.  Sir 
William  Rogers  a  mufician,,  Thomas  Preflon, 
James  Hommel,  William  Torfefan,  and  one 
Leonard.  John  Ramfay  of  Balmain,  a  young 
gentleman  of  a  good  family,  was  faved,  by  clafp- 
ing  the  King  in  his  arms.  After  upbraiding 
the  King  in  very  fevere  terms,  for  {pending  his 
time  in  fuch  unworthy  company,  they  carried 
off  the  fix  unhappy  victims,  and  hanged  them 
over  the  bridge  of  Lander.  The  King,  flruck 
with  confirmation  at  this  cruel  outrage,  retired, 
with  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Athol,  and  fome 
other  noblemen,  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  or 
(as  fome  hiftorians  report)  was  carried  thither 
and  guarded  as  a  prifoner.  The  army  difbanded 
in  great  confuiion,  every  chieftain  conducting 
his  followers  wherever  he  pleafed. 6S 

65  Ferrer,  f.  395.     Buchan.  Hb.ia.  p. 234.     Hawthornden,  p.  50. 
Godfcrofl,  p.  223t  &c.    Abercromby,  vol.  ».  p. 446. 
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AJ>,i48z.      The  garrifon  in  the  town  of  Berwick,  having 
1      *      '  probably  heard  of  what  had  happened  at  Lauder, 
of  the        furrendered  that  place  to  the  Englifh  army  ;  but 
Engiifh       the  Lord  Hailes,  who  commanded  in  the  caftle, 
made  a  brave  defence.     The  Dukes  of  Glou- 
cefler  and  Albany,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to 
fpend  their  time  before  that  fortrefs,  left  4000 
men  to  block  it  up,  and  marched  northward 
with  the  reft  of  their  army.     They  met  with  no 
enemy  by  the  way,  and  took  poffeffion.  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  without  any  oppofition. 66 
Pacifica-         It  is  hardly  poflible  to  conceive  any  country 
tion<          in  a  more  deplorable  condition  than  Scotland 
was  at  this  time.     The  King  was  fliut  up  in  the 
caltle  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Queen  and  Prince 
in  the  caflle  of  Stirling  :  the  nobility  were  di- 
vided into  factions,  and  the  enemy  in  poffeffion 
of  the  capital :  but  it  was  faved  by  the  wifdom 
and  fortitude  of  a  few  real  patriots.     William 
Archbiiliop  of  St.  Andrew's,  James  Bifhop  of 
Dunkeld,  Andrew  Lord  Evandale,  chancellor, 
and  Colin  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  had  formed  a 
fmall  army  of  their  followers  near  Haddington, 
fent  propofals   for   an   accommodation   to   the 
Dukes  of  Gloucefier  and  Albany,  which  were 
favourably  received,    and    an   accommodation 
was  concluded   at  Edinburgh,   Auguft  2.,  on 
the  following  conditions :  —  i.     The  above  pre- 
lates and  noblemen  engage,  that  if  the  Duke 
of  Albany  fhall  behave  as  a  loyal  fubjecl  to  his 
brother  James  King  of  Scotland,  he  fhould  en- 
joy perfect  freedom  and  fafety  in  that  kingdom. 

66  Abercromby,  vol.  a.  p.  450. 
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2.  That  they  would  prevail  upon  the  King  to  re-  A,D .148*. 
ilore  him  to  all  his  honours,  offices,  and  eftates.  ' <~~^ 

3.  That  they  would  procure  a  pardon  for  him  and 
all  his  followers  (except  fuch  as  were  excepted  by 
the  lad  parliament),  for  all  crimes,  and  particu- 
larly for  his  afpiring  to  the  throne  when  he  was  in 
England.     4.  That  they  would  procure  the  rati- 
fication of  all  this  by  the  King  in  the  next  par- 
liament67.    By  the  third  article  in  the  above 
agreement  it  plainly  appears,  that  fome  of  the 
treafonable  tranfactions  of  the  Duke  of  Albany 
in  England,  particularly  his  intended  ufurpation 
of  the  throne,  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
King  James  and   his  minifters.     What  induced 
the  Dukes  of  Gloucefter  and  Albany  to  make 
this  agreement,  and  drop  the  profecution  of  their 
(chemes  of  conqueft,  it  is  difficult  to  difcover, 
but  it  will  foon  appear  that  they  had  flill  thefe 
fch ernes  in  view. 

Soon  after  this  pacification,  the  Duke  of  Glou-  Greatnefr 
cefter  returned  with  his  army  into  England,  and  of  the 

n     ATI  •    •        i     i  •  Duke  of 

the  Duke  of  Albany  joined  his  countrymen.  Albany. 
Having  vifited  the  Queen  and  Prince  at  Stirling, 
he  came  back  to  Edinburgh,  where  avery  curious 
piece  of  political  mummery  was  exhibited.  The 
Duke,  affifled  by  the  provoft,  bailies,  and  fome 
of  the  citizens,  made  an  attack  upon  the  caftle, 
took  it  by  affault,  and  fet  the  King  at  liberty, 
•  without  one  drop  of  blood  being  fpilt  on  either 
fide.  The  King  received  his  brother  with  the 
flrongeft  expreflions  of  gratitude  for  his  deliver- 

67  Rym.foed.  torn.  i^.  p.i6o. 

ance 
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A.D.i482.  ance;  and  the  Duke  made  the  warmeft  profef- 
"*""Y"""~-'  lions  of  inviolable  love  and  loyalty  to  the  King. 
To  convince  the  people  that  the  reconciliation 
between  the  royal  brothers  was  perfectly  fincere 
and  cordial,  they  rode  on  one  horfe  from  the 
caftle  to  Holyrood-houfe,  amidft  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  deluded  multitude 6S.  This  farce  (for 
it  deferves  no  better  name)  was  carried  ftill 
further.  The  Duke  of  Albany  was  constituted 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  lord  high 
admiral,  and  warden  both"  of  the  eaft  and  weft 
marches,  by  which  the  whole  power  of  the  crown 
was  put  into  his  hands.  Beiides  all  this,  the 
King  made  him  a  grant  of  the  earldoms  of  Mar 
and  Garioch,  which,  with  his  great  eflates  of 
Albany,  March,  Annandale,  and  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
made  him  as  opulent  as  he  was  powerful.  In  the 
preamble  of  that  grant,  the  King  loads  the  Duke 
with  the  higheft  praifes  for  his  fidelity,  loyalty, 
fraternal  affection,  faithful  fervices,  &c. ;  though 
he  perfectly  well  knew  that  he  had  come  with  an 
Englifli  army  to  dethrone  himfelf,  and  difinherit 
his  pofterity 69.  A  few  days  after  (November  1 6.), 
the  King  gave  a  charter  to  the  provoft,  bailies, 
and  community  of  Edinburgh,  called  the  golden 

68  Pitfcottie,  p.8z. 

*9  Nos  alta  mente  confiderans  fidem,  legalitatem,  amorem,  be- 
,  .  nevolentiam,  fraternam  caritatem,  pietatem,  cordiale  fervitium,  et 
virtutis  obiequium,  quod  frater  nofter  cariffimus  Alexander  Alba- 
nie  dux,  comes  Marchie,  dominus  vallis  Annandie  et  Mannie, 
generalis  locum  tenens,  magnus  regni  noftri  admiralus,  ac  guar- 
dianus  orientalium  et  occidentalism  marchiarum  ejufdem  verfus  An- 
gliam»  nobis  jamdudum  provide  prxftitit,  noftram  de  carceribus  ex 
caftro  noftro  de  Edinburgh  liberando  perfonam,  &c.  Ex  Regift. 
Magni  Sigilli  Jacob!  III.  Edinburgh.- 

charter, 
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charter,  containing  various  gifts  and  privileges,  A.D.i48* 
which  they  had  merited  by  their  loyalty  and  im-  '  <~~~ 
portant  fervices. 70 

The  feeming  reconciliation  of  the  royal  bro-  A.D.I^S 
thers,  and  the  profperity  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  Illfamou« 
were  of  fliort  duration.     That  turbulent  ambi-  tr 
tiotis  Duke,  fearing,  or  pretending  to  fear,  fome 
machinations  again  ft  his  life,  retired  from  court 
about  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  fhut  him- 
felf  up  in  his  ftrong  caftle  of  Dunbar,  and  re- 
newed his  treafonable  correfpondence  with  the 
court   of  England.      He  gave   a   commiflion, 
January  12.,  to  three  of  his  moil  zealous  parti- 
fans,  and  bittereft  enemies  of  the  King  his  bro- 
ther,   Archibald  Bell-the-cat,   Earl  of  Angus, 
Andrew  Lord  Gray,  and   Sir  James  Liddale  of 
Halkerfton,  to  renew  the  treaty  of  Fotheringay 
with  Edward  IV.,  who  appointed,  February  9., 
Henry  Earl   of  Northumberland,    John   Lord 
Scroope,  and  Sir  William  Parre,  to  treat  with 
them.     Thefe  commiffioners  met  at  Weftminfler, 
and  concluded  a  treaty,  February  n.,  that  fixes 
an  indelible  ftain  of  infamy  on  the  character  of 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  of  all  who  promoted 
his  bafe  defigns.     By  that  treaty  it  is  ftipulated, 
—  i.  That  there  fhall  be  entire  love  and  friend- 
ihip  between  King  Edward  and  the  Duke  of 
Albany ;  and  that  they  fhall  affift  each  other,  with 
all  their  power,  againft  all  men  :  2.  That  there 
fhall  be  truce  between  the  fubjects  of  the  King 
of  England  and  the  favourers  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  who  fhall  give  one  lift  of  their  names, 

70  Ex  Regift.  Magni  Sigilli  Jacobi  III.  Edinburgh. 

and. 
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and  another  of  the  names  of  thofe  who  were  not 
his  friends,  that  the  laft  might  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  truce :  3.  That  the  Dukes  of  Glou- 
cefter  and  Albany,  the  Earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Angus,  fhall  be  judges  of  all  violations  of 
this  truce  :  4.  That  during  the  truce,  the  Duke 
of  Albany  (hall  exert  all  his  power  to  acquire  the 
crown  of  Scotland  to  himfelf,  that  he  and  the 
nobles  of  his  party  may  do  mighty  fervice  to  the 
King  of  England  againft  the  King  of  France : 
5.  That  King  Edward  (hall  atfift  the  Duke  with 
competent  forces  in  acquiring  the  crown  ;  and 
that  the  Duke  Ihall  never  make  peace  with  his 
brother  James,  or  any  of  his  offspring :  6.  The 
three  ambaifadors  engage  for  themfelves,  on  their 
honour  and  knighthood,  that  if  the  Duke  of 
Albany  (hall  deceafe  without  iffue,  they  and  all 
whom  they  can  influence,  fhall  become  fubjecls 
of  the  King  of  England,  and  fhall  keep  their 
caftles  from  James,  now  King  of  Scots,  and  his 
fucceflbrs  :  7.  That  the  Duke  of  Albany,  within 
forty  days  after  he  obtains  the  crown,  fhall  dif- 
folve  all  the  leagues  between  his  kingdom  and 
France :  8.  That  the  Duke,  when  he  becomes 
King,  fhall  declare  himfelf,  his  heirs,  his  nobles, 
and  all  his  fubjecls,  to  be  for  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, to  ferve  him  with  all  their  forces,  at  their 
own  cod,  as  often  as  required,  again  ft  all  princes, 
particularly  againft  the  King  of  France  :  9.  That 
the  Duke  and  his  heirs  fhall  never  claim  the 
town  of  Berwick :  i  o.  That  the  Duke,  when 
King,  fhall  reft  ore  the  Earl  of  Douglas  to  his 
lands,  according  to  an  agreement  between  that 

Earl 
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Earl  and  the  Earl  of  Angus :  1 1.  That  the  Duke,  A.D.i4s3 
being  King,  fhall  marry  one  of  the  King  of  Eng-  s— v— 
land's  daughters,  without  a  fortune.  Could  any 
thing  be  more  unnatural  and  infamous  than  this 
treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  his 
ainbaffadors  ?  How  much  was  King  James  to  be 
pitied,  who  had  fuch  a  brother  and  fuch  fub- 
jecls  7l !  And  yet  (fo  much  are  the  characters 
of  princes  and  great  men  fometirnes  miftaken  by 
their  contemporaries,  and  mifreprefented  to 
poflerity)  the  Duke  and  his  confederates  were 
believed  by  a  great  body  of  the  people  to  be  the 
champions  of  the  honour  and  independency  of 
their  country,  and  have  been  celebrated  as  fuch 
by  fome  of  our  hiftorians. 7i 

The  effects  of  this  treaty  were  prevented,  by  Death  oF 
the  death  of  the  King  of  England,  in  lefs  than  Queen 
two  months  after  it  was  concluded.    King  James, 
about  the  fame  time,  loft  his  amiable  and  vir- 
tuous confort,   Queen  Margaret  of  Denmark, 
who  died  at  Stirling,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey 
of  Cambufkenneth,  near  that  town. 

King  James,  having  difcovered  the  treafonable  Pariia- 
correfpondence  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  with  the  ment* 
court  of  England,  caufed  him  and  Sir  James 
Liddale  of  Halkerfton  to  be  fumrnoned  to  appear 
before  a  parliament  that  was  to  meet  at  Edin- 
burgh,  June  27.  A.  D.  1483.,  to  anfwer   to   a 
charge  of  high  treafon.     They  both  made  their 
efcape  into  England ;  and  the  Duke,  before  his 

71  Rym.  Feed.  torn,  i  a.  p.i73  — 175. 

74  Buch^n,  Ub.  13.  p.  333*     Pitfcottie,  p,  8$.     Godfcroft,  p.  337, 
.338. 

depart  ure.> 
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A,D.i483.  departure,  delivered  his  caftle  of  Dunbar  to  an 
' — ^~ — '  Englifh  garrifon  from  Berwick.  Their  trials 
came  on  in  parliament  July  8.,  when  they  were 
found  guilty  of  high  treafon  (in  their  abfence, 
but  on  the  cleared  evidence),  condemned  to' 
death,  and  all  their  honours,  offices,  lands,  and 
goods,  forfeited.  But  what  is  mofl  remarkable, 
both  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  the  Lord  Gray, 
(who,  with  Sir  James  Liddale,had  made  the  above 
treafonable  treaty  with  Edward  IV.),  fat  as 
judges  at  thefe  trials ;  and  were  even  appointed 
members  of  a  committee  to  inquire  of  what 
lands  and  goods  the  two  condemned  traitors  were 
pofieffed73.  "Whether  Angus  and  Gray  had  fo 
effectually  concealed  their  treafons  as  to  efcape 
fufpicion  ;  or  their  great  power  and  that  of  their 
friends  protected  them,  or  the  King,  by  this  ex- 
traordinary lenity,  hoped  to  gain  them,  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  us,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  to  dif- 
cover.  But  certainly  nothing  ever  exceeded  the 
effrontery  of  thefe  two  lords,  in  fitting  in  judg- 
ment on  their  accomplices,  with  whom  they 
knew  they  were  equally  guilty. 

A.D.I484.      William  Lord  Crichton,  a  zealous  partifan  of 
Parlia-       the  Duke  of  Albany,  fortified  his  caflle  of  Crich- 
ment-        ton,  and  refufed  to  furrender  it  to  the  King ;  but 
finding  that  it  was  not  tenable,  he  fled  into  Eng- 
land.    In  the  next  feffion  of  parliament  that  met 
at  Edinburgh,  February  24.  A.  D.  1484.,  Lord 
Crichtou  was  found  guilty  of  high  treafon  ;   and 
the  Earl  of  Angus  and  Lord  Gray,  flill  wearing 

73  Records  of  Parliament  in  the  Regifter' office,  Edinburgh. 

the 
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the  mafk  of  loyalty,  fat  as  judges  at  his  trial74.  A.D.i484- 
At  the  earneft  requeft  of  parliament,  the  King  {  """" 
prornifed  to  give  no  remiffion  to  any  perfon  con- 
victed of  treafon,  for  two  years  to  come  :  a  pro- 
mife  which  the  too  great  tendernefs  of  his  heart 
did  not  permit  him  to  keep 7S.  The  parliament 
further  advifed  the  King  to  a  Uriel  obfervation 
of  the  truce  that  had  been  made  with  England, 
to  take  great  pains  to  reconcile  his  nobility  to 
each  other,  and  to  befiege  the  caflle  of  Dunbar 
in  the  beginning  of  May  76.  But  this  laft  advice 
was  either  not  complied  with,  or  the  attempt  was 
unfuccefsful. 

When  theDuke  of  Albany  arrived  in  England,  Battle  of 
he  found  every  thing  in  confufion  ;  and  his  great  *x>cerna<* 
friend  theDuke  of  Gloucefler,  who  had  ufurped 
that  throne,  in  no  condition  to  affift  him  to  ufurp 
another.  But  being  inflamed  by  ambition  and  in- 
capable of  repofe,  he  determined,  with  the  aid  of 
the  long-exiled  Earl  of  Douglas,  to  try  his  fortune 
in  the  field.     Having  collected  a  body  of  about 
500  horfemen,  chiefly  compofed  of  the  robbers 
and  plunderers  in  the  Englilh  borders,  the  Duke 
and  Earl  entered  Annandale,  and  approached  the 
town  of  Lochmaben,  June  22.,  being  the  day  of  a 
great  fair.    The  people  at  this  fair,  having  their 
arms  (according  to  the  cuftorn  of  the  borders  in 
thofe  times)  to  protect  their  goods,  the  lairds  of 
Johnllone,  Cockpool,  and  other  gentlemen,  put 
themfelves  at  their  head,  and  oppofed  the  in- 

74  Records  of  Parliament  in  the  Regifter-ofike,  Edinburgh. 
«  Ibid.  Black  Afts,  f.  70.  ^  Ibid. 

vaders. 
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A.D.I4&4.  vaders.  A  fierce  conflict  enfued,  which  con- 
'^v~"  '  tinued  feveral  hours,  with  various  fuccefs.  At 
length  the  Englifh  were  put  to  flight ;  the  Duke 
of  Albany  efcaped  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe  ; 
but  the  Earl  of  Douglas  was  taken  by  Alexander 
Kirkpatrick,  and  carried  prifoner  to  Edinburgh. 
Nothingcan  place  the  merciful  difpofition  of  Ring 
James  in  a  fairer  point  of  view  than  his  treatment 
of  this  hoary  traitor,  who  had  been  the  author 
of  fo  many  troubles  of  his  country.  Inftead  of 
commanding  him  to  be  executed  on  his  former 
fentence,  or  bringing  him  to  trial  for  his  recent 
treafons,  he  only  confined  him  to  the  abbey  of 
Lindores 77.  How  inexcufable  are  thofe  hif- 
torians  who  have  reprefented  this  Prince  as  a 
cruel  implacable  tyrant,  who  never  forgave  an 
injury ! ?8 

Death  o£         Soon  after  his  repulfe  at  Lochmaben,  the  Duke 

Albany.  of  Albany  left  England,  and  went  to  the  court  of 
France,  where  he  received  a  wound  in  a  tourna- 
ment, of  which  he  died  79.  This  turbulent,  ambi- 
tious prince,  who  had  formed  fo  many  confpira- 
cies  againit  his  too  indulgent  brother,  left  two 
fons,  Alexander  Bifhop  of  Moray,  and  John 
Duke  of  Albany,  who  became  Regent  of  Scot- 
land  in  the  minority  of  James  V. So 

Truce,  &c.  The  captivity  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  broke  all  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  his  partifans,  and 
obliged  them  to  remain  quiet  for  fo  me  time.  They 

"  Buchan.  lib.  13.  p.  23  6.  ?s  Ibid. 

79  Ferrer,  £397,  8*  Crawford's  Peerage,  p.;,  8. 
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were  under  the  greater  neceflity  of  doing  this,  A.n.u%4* 
that  a  three-years  truce  with  England  was  con-  v *""" 
eluded  at  Nottingham,  September  21.  A.  D. 
1484. ;  and  at  the  fame  place,  on  the  fame  day, 
a  contract  of  marriage  was  ligned  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  both  Kings,  between  James  Prince 
of  Scotland  and  Ann  de  la  Pole,  daughter  to  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  niece  to  Richard  III.  by 
his  fitter 8r.  A  congrefswas  appointed  to  be  held 
at  York,  on  the  next  feaft  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
to  fettle  all  particulars  refpe6ting  the  intended 


marriage.  8: 


King  James  laid  the  treaties  of  the  truce  and  A,D.i485. 
marriage  before  his  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  Pariia- 
Mays6.  A.D.I485.  The  parliament  (in  which  the  mentv 
Earl  of  Angus  was  prefent)  approved  of  both  thefe 
treaties  ;  and  appointed  an  honourable  embafiy 
to  be  fent  to  the  congrefs  at  York,  confiding  "of 
"  a  bifhop,  ane  earl,  ane  honourable  'and  wife 
"  clerk,  a  lord  of  parliament,  a  knight  yat  is  a 
"  baroun,  and  a  fquiar  yat  is  a  baroun,  and  with 
"  yame  fervandis  to  complete  to  the  noumer  of 
"  fifti-twa  perfonis,  and  yat  yai  fall  hail  to  yr  ex- 
penfis  five  hundreth  pundis  Scottis 83."  But  the 
troubles  in  England,  which  terminated  in  the 
death  of  Richard  III.,  prevented  the  meeting  of 
the  congrefs  at  York.  The  parliament  alfo  ap- 
pointed an  embafly  to  be  fent  to  the  Pope,  to  ob- 

*'  Rym.  Feed.  torn. 1 2.  p.  236 — 246.  *2  Id.  ibid. 

*3  Records  of  Parliament.  The  publication  called  the  Black  Acl« 
is  not  a  faithful  tranfcript  from  the  Records.  The  above  tranfadlion, 
for  example,  and  many  others,  are  afcribed  to  a  parliament  that  met 
February  14.  A  D.  1484* 

VOL.  ix.  D  D  tain, 
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A.D.I485.  tain,  amongfl  other  things,  his  approbation  of 
>~v~" '  the  diflblution  of  the  priory  of  Coldingham,  and 
the  annexation  of  its  revenues  to  the  chapel 
royal  in  Stirling  caftle,  agreeable  to  the  fentenee 
of  two  cardinals,  to  whom  that  matter  had  been 
referred  s\  This  is  a  fufficient  evidence  that  the 
parliament  approved  of  that  meafure  ;  but  as  it 
produced  very  fatal  effects,  it  merits  a  more  par- 
ticular narration. 

fcifaffeo  Stirling  caftle,  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
Humes  and  fituation  and  delightful  profpeets,  was  the  fa- 
•Hepbums.  vourite  refidence  of  James  III.,  in  which  he 
built  a  palace,  with  an  elegant  chapel.  To  pro- 
cure funds  for  the  fupport  of  a  dean,  prebends, 
a  numerous  band  of  fingers,  muficians,  and 
other  officers,  he  fupprefTed,  by  a  regular  pro- 
cefs,  the  priory  of  Coldingham,  and  endowed  his 
chapel  with  its  revenues.  This  gave  great  of- 
fence to  the  Humes  (a  numerous  and  powerful 
clan  in  the  Merfe),  who  had  been  accuftomed 
to.  receive  profitable  leafes  and  other  advantages 
from  the  priors,  who  were  generally  of  their  own 
name  j  and  they  baving  entered  into  a  bond  of 
mutual  affiftance  with  the  Hepburns,  both  be- 
came exceedingly  turbulent  and  difaffected  t6 
the  King,  and  brought  a  great  acceffion  of 
ftrength  to  his  feqret  enemies.85 

Caftle  of  The  caftle  of  Dunbar  was  ftill  in  the  hands  of 
the  Englifll  >  but  being  befieged  in  the  fummer 
of  this  year,  it  was  taken  without  much  difficulty* 

*  Records  of  Parliament. 

*5  Pitfcottie,  p.  86.    Hawthornden,  p.  108., 
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the  garrifon  defpairing   of  receiving  any  fuc-  A.D.I485. 
cours. 86  """*""" ' 

Henry  VII.  foon  after  his  acceffion,  began  to  A.D.I486. 
cultivate  the  friendfliip  of  the  King  of  Scotland;  Truce* 
and  a  truce  for  three  years,  from  July  3.  A.  D. 
1486.,  was  concluded  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
both  kings,  after  a  negotiation  of  federal  days,  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July s?.  From  this  truce 
it  appears,  that  Archibald  Earl  of  Angus  (till  en- 
joyed  the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  fovereign, 
^as  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the  eafl  and  mid- 
dle marches,  and  one  of  the  confervators  of  the 
truce 8S.  It  is  alfb  remarkable,  that  John  Ramfay 
of  Balmain,  lately  created  Lord  Bothwell,  was 
one  of  the  negotiators  of  this  truce ;  which  is  the 
firfl  time  we  meet  with  any  of  King  James's  fa- 
vourites (about  whom  there  hath  been  fo  much 
noife)  employed  in  any  important  or  national 
tranfaclion.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  King 
James  at  Edinburgh,  October  24.  A.  D.  1486. S9 

Several  infurreclions  in  England,  and  the  af-  A.D.14,87. 
fair  of  Lambert  Simnel,  having  convinced  Hen-  Treaty. 
ry  VII.  that  he  had  many  enemies  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  he  became  very  defirous  of  a  more 
fecure  peace  with  the  kingdom,  and  a  more  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  royal  family,  of  Scot- 
land. With  this  view  he  fent  Richard  Bifhop  of 
Exeter,  and  Richard  Edgecombe,  comptroller  of 
his  houfehold,  ambafladors  to  Edinburgh,  to 
negotiate  thefe  affairs ;  and  King  James  ap- 
pointed William  Bifhop  of  Aberdeen,  and  John 

8f>  Abcrcromby,  vol.z.  p.468.  *7  Rym.Foed.  torn.  12. 
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A.D.I487.  Lord  Bothwell,  to  treat  with  them.  Thefe  pleni- 
~"v""<  J  potentiaries  having  agreed  upon  certain  preli- 
minaries for  a  truce  and  \  intended  intermar- 
riages, one  copy  of  them  was  figned  hy  Carlifle 
herald,  commiffioned  by  the  King  of  England, 
and  delivered  at  Edinburgh,  November  17.,  to 
Snowdon  herald,  who,  by  virtue  of  a  commif- 
fion  from  the  King  of  Scotland,  figned  and  de- 
livered another  copy  to  Carlifle  herald  at  the 
fame  time.  By  thefe  preliminaries,  —  the  truce 
was  prolonged  —  a  marriage  was  propofed  be- 
tween James  Marquis  of  Ormond,  King  James's 
fecond  fon,  and  the  third  daughter  of  the  late 
King  Edward  IV. ;  another  between  King  James 
and  Queen  Elifabeth,  Edward's  widow,  and  a 
third  between  James  Prince  of  Scotland,  and 
fuch  another  daughter  of  King  Edward  as  mould 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  kings.  As  the  King 
of  Scotland  infilled  on  the  delivery  of  Berwick 
to  him,  that  matter  was  to  be  finally  fettled  be- 
fore any  of  thefe  marriages  took  effect.  To  bring 
thefe  important  affairs  nearer  a  conclufion,  an- 
other meeting  of  the  plenipotentiaries  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  January  24. 
A.  D.  1488.,  and  a  fecond  in  the  month  of  May, 
at  a  place  to  be  agreed  upon  ;  and  that  the  two 
kings  fliould  have  a  perfonal  interview  in  July.90 
Pariia-  King  James  called  a  parliament  that  met  at 

ment-  Edinburgh,  O6lober  i.  A.D.  1487.5  and  both  the 
Earl  of  Angus  and  his  eldeft  fon  were  prefent. 
The  parliament  made  an  affecting  reprefentation 
to  the  King  of  the  deplorable  diflrefs  and  diforder 

»•  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  la.  p. 328 — 332. 
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of  the  kingdom, <c  throw  trefoun,  flauchter,  reif,  A.D.i487. 
"  birning,  theft,  and  oppin  heirfchip,  throw  de-  c 
"  fault  of  fcharpe  execution  of  juftice,  and  over 
"  commoun  granting  of  grace  and  remiffiounis 
"  to  trefpaflburis."  The  King,  at  the  earneil 
requeft  of  the  three  eftates,  promifed  to  give  no 
remiffion  to  any  perfon  who  was  guilty  of  any 
of  the  above  crimes  for  feven  years.  This  pro- 
mife  gave  great  fatisfa6lion,  which  is  exprefled 
in  the  following  ftrong  terms : — "  Becaufe  our 
"  foverane  lord  has  fo  gracioufly  applyit  him  to 
"  the  counfall  of  his  thre  eftatis  at  this  tyme 
"  in  all  thingis  concerning  thame,  and  the  com- 
«c  moun  proffeit  of  the  realme,  and  beninglie 
"  grantit  to  thame  all  thair  defyre  and  requeiftis 
"  that  they  have  maid  to  His  Majeftie ;  all  the 
"  lordis  fpiritual  and  temporal,  barronis,  frehal- 
"  ders,  and  communities  of  the  eftatis  of  the 
"  realme,  hes  freelie  grantit,  that  ever  ilk  ane  of 
"  thame  for  himfelf,  fall  faithfully  promit  and 
«f  fweir,  that  they  fall  not  in  tyme  to  cume  man- 
"  tein,  fortifie,  fupplie,  defend,  nor  be  advocatis, 
"  nor  Hand  at  the  bar,  with  manifefi  tratouris,  nor 
"  commoun  men  ilayares,  theiffis  reifFaris,  nor 
"  other  trefpaffouris."  The  parliament,  in  this 
feflion,  made  many  excellent  regulations  for  pre- 
venting the  crimes  above  mentioned,  and  for 
bringing  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  them  to  juftice. 
In  particular,  they  made  it  high  treafon,  tc  to 
"  do  or  attempt  to  do  contrare  the  union  and 
46  annexatioun  maid  of  the  pryorie  of  Colding- 
"  hame  to  the  King's  chapel  royal." 9I 

01  Records  of  Parliament.    Black  Afts,  £.75— 78. 
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A.D.I488.      The  fecond  feffion  of  this  parliament  began  at 
1^7"""'  Edinburgh,  January  29.  A.  D.  1488. ;  and  from 
feffion.       the  records,  it  feems  to  have  been  animated  by 
the  fame  ipirit  of  loyalty,  and  entire  fatisfaction 
with  the  King  and  his  adminiftration,   as  the 
former.    The  three  eflates  approved  of  the  preli- 
minary treaty  refpecting  the  propofed  marriages 
between  the  two  royal  families,  and  appointed 
plenipotentiaries  to  attend  the  meeting  that  was 
to  be  in  May  about  that  matter,  and  gave  them 
exprefs  inftru&ions,  not  to  confent  to  a  peace,  or 
to  any  of  the  marriages,  unlefs  the  King  of  Eng- 
land agreed  to  reflore,  or  at  lead  to  deflroy,  the 
town  and  caftle  of  Berwick.     The  King,  in  full 
parliament,  created  his  fecond  fon  Duke  of  Rofs, 
and  the  barons  Drummond,  Yefter,  Sanquhar, 
and  Ruthven,  Lords  of  parliament.    The  laft  act 
of  this  feffion  is  remarkable.     The  Humes  and 
Hepburns  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  late  act,  de- 
claring it  high  treafon  to  obftruct  the  annexation 
of  Coldinghame  to  the  chapel  royal,  but  had  op- 
pofed  that  meafure  with  the  greateft  violence. 
The  parliament  therefore  appointed  a  commit- 
teej  with  parliamentary  powers,  to  try  all  who 
had  violated  that  ac~lj  and  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
with  the  chief  men  of  his  party,  were  members 
of  that  committee 9Z.     So  artfully  had  they  con- 
cealed their  treafonable  machinations,  that  the 
King,  at  this  time,  believed  them  to  be  his  beft 
friends.     The  parliament  was  then  adjourned  to 
*  the  5th  of  May  ;  but  it  was  diflblved  by  procla- 
mation February  21.,  and  a  new  parliament  was 

»'  Records  of  Parliament. 
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fummoned  to  meet.  May  12.,  at  Edinburgh 93.  A.D.  1488. 
The  troubles  that  foon  after  arofe  prevented  the  '-r~^l-J' 
meeting  of  that  parliament. 

The  Earl  of  Angus  and  his  partifans  were  Confplra- 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  intended  intermarriages  cy* 
between  the  two  royal  families.  Confcious  of 
their  own  guilt,  fufpec~ling,  or  perhaps  knowing, 
that  Queen  Elifabeth  was  not  ignorant  of  it,  they 
juftly  dreaded  that  (he  would  communicate  the 
knowledge  of  their  treafonable  intrigues  with  her 
late  hufband  to  her  future  fpoufe,  and  perhaps 
produce  the  original  treaty  of  Weftminfter,  A.D. 
1483.,  which  would  render  their  guilt  evident, 
and  their  ruin  certain94.  They  determined  there- 
fore to  prevent  the  intended  marriages  at  any 
rate,  and  to  dethrone,  or  even  deilroy,  their  fo- 
vereign,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  their 
own  deftru&ion.  They  began  by  fpreacling  the 
moil  odious  calumnies  againft  the  King,  repre- 
fenting  him  as  a  blood-thirfty  tyrant,  becaufe  he 
was  then  endeavouring  to  execute  the  laws  againft 
traitors,  murderers,  thieves,  and  plunderers,  ac- 
cording to  his  promife  ;  as  an  enemy  to  all  his 
ancient  nobility,  becaufe  he  had  raifed  John 
Ramfay  of  Balmain,  an  old  and  faithful  fervant, 
to  be  a  lord  and  mafter  of  the  houfehold.  The 
Earl  of  Angus  gave  out,  that  the  King  had 
formed  a  plot  to  deftroy  many  of  the  nobility  at 
the  laft  meeting  of  parliament ;  had  communi- 
cated the  defign  to  him,  and  delired  his  affiftance ; 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  improbable 9S. 

93  Records  of  Parliament.  M  See  p.  393— -397. 
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A..D.I488.  Thefe,  and  other  calumnies,  poifoned  the  minds 
of  the  common  people,  and  made  too  great  an 
impreffion  on  fome  perfons  of  rank.  AndrewLord 
Grey,  the  chief  affociate  of  Angus  in  the  affair  of 
Lauder  and  all  his  other  treafons,  engaged  with 
great  ardour  in  this  eonfpiracy ;  and  John  Lord 
Drummond,  though  advanced  to  the  peerage 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  a6led  the  fame  part. 
Sir  Alexander  Hume,  afterwards  created  Lord 
Hume,  Patrick  Hepburn  Lord  Hailes,  with  all 
the  gentlemen  of  the  names  of  Hume  and  Hep- 
burn, being  already  obnoxious  to  the  law,  en- 
tered warmly  into  the  delign  of  dethroning  the 
King,  to  prevent  their  own  condemnation.  All 
the  borderers,  the  moft  warlike  people  in  the 
kingdom,  dreading  the  execution  of  the  late 
laws  againfl  murder,  theft,  and  robbery  ;  and  in 
a  word,  all  vagabonds  and  outlaws,  who  feared 
the  punimment  they  knew  they  deferved,  joined 
in  this  eonfpiracy,  and  added  greatly  to  its 
flrength.  The  Earl  of  Argyle,  theBifhop  of  Glaf- 
gow,  and  the  Lord  Lyfle,  alfo  joined  this  party. 
The  Earl  of  Argyle  had  lately  been  deprived  of 
the  chancellor's  office ;  the  Bifhop  of  Glafgow 
had  a  contefl  with  the  Archbifhop  of  St.  An- 
drew's, and  the  Lord  Lyfle  was  at  variance  with 
James  Earl  of  Buchan,  the  King's  uncle,  which 
might  have  fome  influence  on  their  conduct  on 
this  occafion.  *6 

Rebellion.       King  James,  perceiving  the  impending  florm, 
endeavoured  to  guard  againfl  it,  by  furnifhing 

96  Ferrer,  £.399.     Crawford's  Peerage,  p.  259.  29*. 
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the  caftles  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh  with  every  A.D.i488. 
thing  neceflary  for  their  defence.  Having  com-  ( — -v-—J 
mitted  the  cuftody  of  the  former,  and  of  his 
three  fons,  to  James  Schaw  of  Sauchie,  in  whofe 
fidelity  he  placed  the  mofl  perfedt  confidence, 
he  embarked  at  Leith  with  a  fmall  retinue,  and 
landed  in  Fife.  The  confpirators  now  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion,  Teized  part  of  the  King's 
baggage,  and  fome  boxes  of  his  money  at  Leith, 
and  took  the  caftle  ofDunbar  by  furprife,  in 
which  they  found  money,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition. 97 

The  King  proceeded  northward,  by  Aber-  TheKin 
deen,  to  Invernefs,  ifluing  proclamations  to  all  retires  into 
his  fubjecls  in  thofe  parts  to  join  his  flandard  on  the  north* 
a  certain  day.     Thefe  proclamations  were  fa- 
vourably received ;  the  Earl  of  Crawford  who 
had  been  lately  created  Duke  of  Montrofe,  the 
Earls  of  Huntly,  Errol,  Athol,  Rothes,  Suther- 
land, Caithnefs,  and  Marifchal,  with  the  Lords 
Forbes,  Ogilvie,  Frafer,  and  all  the  chieftains  of 
the  north  (except  the  Lords  Gray  and  Drum, 
mond),  applied  themfelves   to  raife  their  fol- 
lowers to  fupport  their  fovereign93.     At  Inver- 
nefs, James  gave  a  frefti  proof  of  his  merciful 
and  forgiving  difpofition,  by  pardoning  the  Lord 
Crichton  (who  there  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet), 
though  he  had  been  one  of  his  mofl  inveterate 
enemies  ".   But  when  he  was  thus  employed,  he 
received  intelligence  that  overwhelmed  him  with 
furprife  and  forrow. 

91  Pitfcottie,  p.  8  6,  87.     Hawthornden,p.iio. 
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A.D.I488.      When  the  confpirators  aflembled  their  forces, 
1    ~^~.    '  they  found  themfelves  flrong  and  well  appointed, 
delivered     but  without  any  perfon  they  could  propofe  to 
to  the        fubftitute  in  the  place  of  the  prince  they  in- 
tended  to   dethrone;    and  without  this   they 
knew  they  could  hardly  hope  for  fuccefs.     Hav- 
ing caft  their  eyes  on  the  King's  eldefl  fon,  as  in 
all  reipedts  fitted  for  their  purpofe,  they  found 
means  to  open  a  correfpondence  with  the  go- 
vernor of  Stirling  caftle,  and  by  great  bribes 
and  greater   promifes,   prevailed  upon  him   to 
,     betray  his  important  truft,  and  deliver  the  Prince 
into  their    hands    at  Linlithgow  I0°.      As  the 
Prince  was  only  about  fifteen  years  of  age  at 
this  time,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  deceive 
him    by  fpecious   arguments,    particularly  by 
threatening  (as  we  are  told  they  did),  that  if  he 
did  not  join  them,  they  would  fubje6l  the  king- 
dom  to  the  Englifti. I01 

pacifica-  As  foon  as  the  King  received  the  news  of  this 
tbn  of  unhappy  and  unexpected  event,  he  returned  to 
the  fouth  with  fuch  troops  as  had  joined  him, 
directing  the  chieftains  in  thofe  parts  to  follow 
him.  Being  wafted  with  his  army  over  the  Forth 
by  the  famous  Sir  Andrew  Wood  of  Largo,  he 
encamped  at  Blacknefs,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Linlithgow,  the  head-quarters  of  the  infurgents. 
There  he  was  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  the 
Lords  Erfkine,  Maxwell,  Ruthven,  Sir  Thomas 
Semple,  and  Sir  Alexander  Boyde,  with  their 

'*•  Pitfcottie,  p.  87,  88.    Hawthornden,  p.m.    Buchan.  p. 238. 
'"  Buchan,  p.  338. 
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followers,  which  rendered  his  army  fuperior  to  A.D.I488. 
that  of  his  enemies.    But  James,  naturally  timid 
and  averfe  to  war,  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  adverfe  party;  and  having  given  a  com- 
miffion  to  the  Bifliop  of  Aberdeen,  the  Earls  of 
Huntly  and  Marifchalj  the  Lord  Glamis  and 
Alexander  Lindfay,  to  treat  with  the  Biftiop  of 
Glafgow,  the  Earls  of  Angus  arid  Argyle,  the 
Lord  Hailes  and  Lyfle;  thefe  commiffioners  con- 
cluded a  pacification,  at  Blacknefs,  about  the 
middle  of  May  A.  D.  1488.,  on  the  following 
terms  :     i.  The  King. {hall  be  fupported  in  his 
eflate,  honour,  and  royal  authority,  .that  he  may 
adminifter  juftice  impartially  to  all  his  fubjects : 
2.  The  King's  moft  noble  perfon  fhall  be  at  all 
times,  in  honour,  fecurity,   and  freedom,   at- 
tended by  prelates,  earls,  lords,  and  barons,  of 
the  greateft  wifdom,  and  moft  agreeable  to  him, 
and  his  fubjects  of  all  parties  :     3.  All  perfons 
now  about  the  Prince,  who  have  offended  the 
King,  fhall  make  fuch  amends  as  the  above  com- 
miffioners lhall  determine,  faving  their  honours, 
eftates  and  lives :     4.  The  King  fhall  allow  an 
honourable  appointment  to  the  Prince  his  fon, 
to  be  fettled  by  the  faid  commiffioners :  5.  That 
lords  and  honourable  perfons  of  wifdom  and 
virtuous  difpofitions,  fhall  be  conflantly  about 
the  Prince  in  his  tender  age :    6.  The  Prince 
fhall  at  all  times  love,  honour,  and  obey  his 
father:     7.  The  lords,  and  others  about  the 
Prince,  fhall  enjoy  the  King's  favour  and  grace: 
8.  The  Prince  fhall  take  into  his  hearty  love 
and  favour,  all  the  lords  and  others,  who  have 

ferved 
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A.D.I488.  ferved  the  King  in  thefe  times  of  trouble :   9. 

*— -v~— '  The  commiffioners  fhall  endeavour  to  remove 
all  perfonal  and  family  feuds  between  the  lords 
of  the  different  parties,  particularly  that  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Buchan  and  Lord  Lyfle. IOZ 

Negotia-         This  wife  and  equitable  treaty  did  not  pro- 

tions  with    juce  the  happy  effects  that  might  have  been  ex- 

Henry  VII.  *£          ^    • 

peeled.  As  feveral  important  matters  ftill  re- 
mained to  be  fettled  by  the  commiffioners,  both 
parties,  full  of  mutual  diftruft,  flood  on  their 
guard,  and  retained  their  forces.  They  both 
turned  their  eyes  towards  England,  the  one  ex- 
peeling  aid,  and  the  other  dreading  oppofition 
from  that  quarter.  Henry  VII.  appointed  com- 
miffioners, May  5.,  to  treat  with  thofe  of  his 
moft  dear  brother  James  King  of  Scotland;  and 
about  the  fame  time  he  granted  a  fafe-condu6l 
to  Robert  Bifhop  of  Glaigow,  George  Bifhop 
of  Dunkeld,  Colin  Earl  of  Argyle,  Patrick  Lord 
Hailes,  Robert  Lord  Lyfle,  Matthew  Stewart 
matter  of  Darnly.and  Alexander  matter  of  Hume, 
who  were  all  of  the  Prince's  party,  to  come  into 
England I03.  But  no  ufe,  it  is  probable,  was  made 
of  that  fafe-condu6l. 

TheKing's  In  the  mean  time,  King  James  reiided  in  the 
march  to  caftje  of  Edinburgh ;  and  if  he  had  remained 
quiet  in  that  place  till  the  commiffioners  had  fet- 
tled all  the  points  referred  to  them  by  the  treaty 
of  Blacknefs,  and  the  ambafladors  expected  from 
the  courts  of  England,  France,  and  Rome,  had 

182  Records  of  Parliament.     See  this  [treaty  at  full  length,  Ap- 
pend. No.  3.  in  the  next  volume. 
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arrived,  all  might  have  ended  well.     But  either  A.D.i488. 
his  own  inclination,  or  the  advice  of  his  friends,  ^  ""^ 
induced  him  to  march  to  Stirling,  as  a  more 
agreeable  refidence,  and  more  convenient  for 
forming  a  junction  with  his  loyal  fubje6ls  in 
the  north ;  and  he  met  with  no  interruption  in 
his  march,  though  the  two  armies  mull  have 
been  very  near  to  one  another. 

This  imprudent  meafure  was  difapproved,  it  Battle  of 
is  faid,  by  many  of  his  bell  friends,  and  gave  a  .J^tS* 
great  alarm  to  the  adverfe  party,  who  conlidered  King's 
it  as  a  breach  of  the  pacificatfon  of  Blacknef  s I04.  death' 
The  King,  with  his  army,  took  poiTeffion  of  the 
town  of  Stirling ;  but  he  was  refilled  admittance 
into  the  caftle:  and  while  he  was  expoflulating 
with  the  governor  on  that  fubje6l,  intelligence 
arrived  that  the  Prince's  army  was  advancing  to 
attack  him.     There  was  little  time  for  delibera- 
tion, and  it  was  rafhly  refolved  to  fight.     The 
two  armies  met  and  engaged,  June  n.  A.  D. 
1488.,  in  the  fields  between  the  village  of  Ban- 
nockburn  and  Torwood.  The  conflict  was  fierce ; 
but  the  borderers  (of  whom  the  Prince's  army 
chiefly  confiiled),  being  better  armed,  and  more     % 
ufed  to  arms  than  their  enemies,  foon  threw  the 
royal  army  into  confufion.     The  King  endea- 
voured to   fave  himfelf  by  flight ;   but  riding 
down  a  lleep  road  in  the  village  of  Bannock- 
burn,  he  fell  from  his  horfe,  and  was  carried 
into  a  mill,  where  he  was  difcovered  and  llain  by 
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A.D.I488.  fome  of  the  purfuers  °s.  Thus  perifhed  this  un- 
""^ '  fortunate  prince,  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  he 
had  reigned  almoft  twenty-nine  years,  and  lived 
thirty-five  years  and  five  months.  He  was  buried 
in  the  abbey-church  of  Cambulkenneth,  near 
the  remains  of  his  queen;  by  whom  he  left  three 
fons,  viz.  James,  who  fucceeded  him,  another 
James,  Duke  of  Rofs,  and  John  Earl  of  Mar. 

Few  princes  have  been  more  calumniated 
during  life,  or  more  mifreprefented  after  death ^ 
than  James  III.  of  Scotland.  I  mall  therefore 
endeavour  to  draw  his  character  as  I  have  writ- 
ten his  hiftory,  with  all  the  attention  and  impar- 
tiality in  my  power.  Ferrerius,  who  received 
his  information  from  thofe  who  were  familiarly 
acquainted  with  him,  defcribes  his  perfon  in 
this  manner :  "  in  the  beauty  of  his  face,  in 
"  the  flrength  and  elegant  mape  of  his  body, 
"  and  fymmetry  of  all  his  limbs,  he  far  excelled 
"  all  the  princes  of  his  time  IOV  In  perfonal 
valour  he  was  not  confpicuous  ;  nor  did  he 
either  delight  or  excel  in  riding,  tilting,  and 
other  martial  exercifes ;  which  funk  him  in  the 
eftimation  of  his  nobility.  By  fome  hiflorians 
he  hath  been  reprefented  as  an  implacable  un- 
relenting tyrant,  referabling  Richard  III.  in 
cruelty;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  di- 
rectly oppofite  to  truth  I07 ;  for  an  exceffive 
facility  in  forgiving  the  greateft  injuries,  and 
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pardoning  the  greateft  crimes,  was  the   mod  A.D.i48*. 
fatal  defec~l  in  his  character,  the  chief  caufe  of  ' *"" 
his  own  calamities,  and  of  all  the  diforders  of 
his  reign.     Of  this  his  parliaments  frequently 
complained,  and  intreated  him  to  abftain  from 
granting  pardons  with  fo  much  eafe,  and  to  fuf- 
fer  jnftice  to  take  its  courfe108.    Though  he  was 
haraffed  by  a  fucceffion  of  rebellions,  no  perfon 
of  rank  was  put  to  death  for  treaibn,  except 
Sir  Alexander  Boyde,   when   James   was   ftill 
young,  and  entirely  in  the  power  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander's enemies.     He  is  accufed,  by  the  fame 
hiftorian,    of  incontinence,    and    that  of   the 
moft   criminal   kind  ;    but  without  any  proof, 
and  contrary  to  all  probability,  as  his  confort 
was  the  mod  amiable  princefs  in  the  world ; 
and  he  was  almoft  the  only  prince  of  his  name 
and   family   who   had   no   natural   children  109. 
He  was  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  church  ;  took  pleafure  in  hearing 
eloquent  fermons,   at   which  he   always  flood 
bare-headed,   and  taught  his   fons  to   do  the 
fame110.      He  had  a  genius  for  learning,  and 
was  a  generous  encourager  of  learned  men  x". 
But  the  moft  finking  feature  in  the  character 
of  this  prince,  was  his  fondnefs  for  the  fine 
arts,  and  for  thofe  who  excelled  in  them,  on 
whom  he  bellowed  more. of  his  company,  con- 
fidence, and  favour,  than  became  a  king  in 
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A.D.I488.  his  circumflances.  This  excited  in  his  fierce 
*  *  '  and  haughty  nobles,  diflike  and  contempt  of 
their  fovereign,  and  indignation  againft  the  ob- 
je6ls  of  his  favour;  which  produced  the  mofc 
pernicious  confequences.  In  one  word,  if 
James  III.  had  flourifhed  in  a  more  polifhed 
age  and  more  civilized  country,  he  would  have 
been  efleemed,  what  he  really  was,  a  good  and 
amiable,  though  not  a  great  prince. 
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